ARTICLES 


THE SYMBOLICAL INTERPRETATION OF 

LEBANON IN THE TARGUMS: THE ORIGIN 

AND DEVELOPMENT OF AN EXEGETICAL 
TRADITION 


HE purpose of this article is to present an historical study of a 

particular tradition preserved in post-biblical Jewish literature. 

The inquiry was originally undertaken in an attempt to throw 
fight upon the disconcerting exegesis of the word Lebanon as it appears in 
the Habakkuk Commentary of Qumran: ‘Lebanon is the Council of the 
Community.’ In a volume dedicated to the memory of A. Robert I have 
compared this passage with parallel texts drawn from rabbinical writings,’ 
but I shall try here to give a general survey of the question. 

Although the subject itself may seem of little importance, I believe 
such an inquiry to be justified because of the light which it throws upon 
the whole problem of the birth and development of a tradition in 
Judaism.* 

The inquiry will proceed in three stages. A presentation of those 


passages of the Targums in which Lebanon is interpreted symbolically 
will be followed by an examination of other evidence in ancient Jewish 
literature, and then by an attempt to reconstitute the development of the 
tradition recorded in these documents. 


I 
The metaphorical usage of Lebanon in the Targums 
An examination of the Targums for the sixty passages or so of the 
Hebrew Bible in which the word Lebanon occurs, will reveal that in 
almost half of them the word is not understood in its literal sense. No 
other ancient version contains the same phenomenon. The symbolical 


' *“Car le Liban c’est le Conseil de la Communauté.” Notes sur Pesher 
d’Habacuc, 12, 3-4’ (Mélanges Bibliques rédigés en l’'honneur de André Robert, 
Paris, 1957, pp. 316-25). 

? Other examples of the historical study of post-biblical traditions will be 
found in ‘Deux traditions sur Balaam; Nomb. xxii. 2-21 et ses interprétations 
midrashiques’ (Cahiers Sioniens, ix [1955], pp. 289-302); ‘Le plus ancien mid- 
rash sur la Genése’ (forthcoming, ibid.); ‘Le discours de Juda devant joseph 
d’aprés le Targum palestinien’ (to appear in the Mémorial Renée Bloch). With 
regard to the study of Jewish traditions in general, I would draw attention to the 
excellent article of Renée Bloch, ‘Note méthodologique pour l’étude de la littéra- 
ture rabbinique’ (Recherches de Science Religieuse, xliii [1955], pp. 194-227). 
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2 G. VERMES 


interpretations of Lebanon are proper to the Targums, and to the 
Palestinian milieux whose ideas are expressed in them. 

I shall first present the facts, setting out in parallel columns both the 
biblical text and its Targum, and omitting those passages which merely 
give an exact translation. The texts are grouped according to the different 
categories of symbolical interpretation: 


Lebanon = King 
1 Kings v. 13 (iv. 33) 
Solomon spoke of trees, from the He prophesied concerning the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon to the kings of the house of David which 
hyssop that grows out of the walls. shall reign in the world, and con- 
cerning the Messiah which shall 
reign in the world to come. 


1 Kings vii. 2 
He built the House of the Forest of He built the summer-house of the 
Lebanon. kings. 


Ezekicl xxxi. 15 
I will clothe the Lebanon in gloom The countenance of the kings is 


for it. clothed in gloom for it. 
Lebanon = The Rich 
; Isaiah xiv. 8 
The cypresses rejoice at you, the The mighty rejoice at you, the rich 
cedars of Lebanon saying .. . men saying... 


Ezekiel xxxi. 16 
All the trees of Eden, the choice All the kings of ancient times, the 
and best of Lebanon, all that drink mighty and the rich, all the servants 
water, will be comforted in the of the kingdom, shall be comforted 


nether world. in the nether world. 
Lebanon = The Nations 
Isaiah ii. 13 
(For the Lord of hosts has a Day) _ ... against all the strong and mighty 


against all the cedars of Lebanon lords of the nations. 
that are lofty and lifted up. 


Isaiah x. 34 
The thickets of the forest are struck God shall slay the warriors of his 
down with iron, and Lebanon shall army' strong as iron, and they shall 
fall by the majestic one. fall that make war against the Land 
of Israel. 
! The Targum of the preceding verse identifies the invader with Sennacherib, 
and then adds a development on the subject of the army of Gog and Magog. 
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THE SYMBOLICAL INTERPRETATION OF LEBANON 3 


Zechariah xi. 1 


Open your doors, O Lebanon, that 
the fire may devour your cedars! 


Open your gates, O Nations, that 
the fire may destroy your strong- 
holds. 


Lebunon = Jerusalem 


Song cf Solomon vii. 5 (vii. 4) 


Your nose is like a tower of Lebanon, 
overlooking Damascus. 


The chief of the house of Judah is 
like King David, who built the 
stronghold of Zion. It is called the 
tower of Lebanon, for whoever goes 
up there may number the towers of 
Damascus. 


Lebanon = The Temple 
Deuteronomy i. 7 (Targ. Ps.-Jon.) 


Turn and take your journey, and go 
to the mountain of the Amorites, 
and to all their neighbours in the 
Arabah, in the mountain and in the 
lowland and in the Negeb, and by 
the sea coast, the land of the 
Canaanites, and Lebanon, as far as 
the great river, the river Euphrates. 


Deut. iii. 25 
Let me go over I pray, 
and see the good land 
beyond Jordan, that 
goodly mountain and 
Lebanon. 


(Targ. Ps.-Jon.) 


. .. that goodly moun- 
tain on which is built 
the city of Jerusalem, 
and the mountain of 
Lebanon upon which 


Turn and take your journey to Arad 
and Hormah. Go to the mountain 
of the Amorites, to all the inhabi- 
tants of Ammon, Moab, and Gabla, 
to the Plain of the Forests, the low- 
land and the south, to the sea coast, 
the land of the Canaanites, to Callir- 
rhoe and to Lebanon, the place of the 
Mountains of the Temple, as far as 
the great river Euphrates. 


(Targ. Onk.) 


...that goodly moun- 
tain and the Temple. 


the Shekhinah shall 


dwell. 


Deuteronomy xi. 24 (Targ. Ps.-Jon.) 


Every place on which the sole of 
your foot treads shall be yours; 
your territory shall be from the 
wilderness to Lebanon and from 
the river, the river Euphrates, to 
the western sea. 


... from the wilderness to the moun- 
tain of Lebanon, which are the 
mountains of the Temple; your terri- 
tory shall be to the sea of the ocean, 
which are the waters of Creation, 
to the western shore. 
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2 Kings xix. 23 (Isa. xxxvii. 24) 


By your messengers you have 
mocked the Lord, and you have 
said, ‘With my many chariots I 
have gone up the heights of the 
mountains, to the peaks of Lebanon; 
I will cut down its tall cedar trees, 
and loveliest cypress trees.’ 


By your messengers you have 
mocked the people of the Lord.' 


You have said, “With my many. 


chariots I have gone ur to their 
fortified city. I will possess their 
Temple; 1 will slay their finest 
fighting men and the flower of 
their governors.’ 


Jeremiah xxii. 6 


You are as Gilead to me, as a peak 
of Lebanon. 


Should you be more dear to me 
than the Tempie which rises to the 
peak of the mountains? 


Jeremiah xxii. 20 


Go up to Lebanon, and cry out, and 
lift up your voice in Bashan. 


Go up to the Tempie and cry out; to 
the gates of the Mountain of the 
Sanctuary, and lift up your voice.? 


Jeremiah xxii. 23 


O inhabitant of Lebanon, nested 
among the cedars. 


Thou who didst dwell in the Temple 
among the kings. 


Hosea xiv. 8 (xiv. 7) 


They shall return to sit in his 
shadow. They shall cause the wheat 
to prosper; they shall grow vines 
which shall be famed as the wine of 
Lebanon. 


They shall gather together from 
their exile, and shall sit in the 
shadow of their Messiah. The dead 
shall live again, and goodness shall 
abound in the land. The memory of 
their happiness remains, and ceases 
not, as the memory of the sound of 
the trumpets upon the old wine 
which was poured in the Temple. 


Habakkuk ii. 17 


For the violence done to Lebanon will 
overwhelm you, together with the 
slaughter of beasts striken with fear. 
For you have poured out human 
blood, and have done violence to 
the land, to the city, and to all who 
dwell therein. 


For the spoiling of the Temple will 
overwhelm you, and the pillaging 
of its people will crush you. For you 
have poured out human blood; you 
have spoiled the land, the city of 
Jerusalem, and all who dwell there- 
in. 


! The Targum suppresses the blasphemy. 

2 Concerning this verse, St. Jerome notes: ‘Per metaphoram Libani et Basan, 
regionum et montium trans Jordanem, ad Jerusalem sermo dirigitur.’ Cp. Com- 
mentarium in Feremiam Prophetam (P.L. xxiv. 992 D). 
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Zechariah x. 10 


I will bring them home from the 
land of Egypt, and gather them 
from Assyvia; I will bring them into 
the land ot Gilead and Lebanon, but 
that wiii not suffice them. 


As I brought them home from the 
land of Egypt, so will I bring their 
exiles out of Assyria. I will bring 
them into the land of Gilead and 
the Temple, but that will not suffice 
them. 


Song of Solomon iv. 8 


With me’ from Lebanon, O bride, 
with me from Lebanon; enter in! 


You will dwell with me, O con- 
gregation of Israel, as a chaste bride. 
You will enter with me into the 


Temple. 


Song of Solomon iv. 15 


A garden fountain, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon. 


The waters of Siloah flow sweetly, 
with the other waters which spring 
from Lebanon to bathe the land of 
Israel; for they (the Jews) attend to 
the precepts of the Torah, which 
are like a well of living waters, and 
they attend to the virtuous practice 
of the offering of water poured upon 
the altar in the Temple which is 
built in Jerusalem and is called 
Lebanon. 


In three other passages of the Targum of the Song of Solomon, 
Lebanon figures in a context relative to worship, without being directly 


identified with the Temple. 


Song of Solomon iii. 9 


King Solomon made himself a 
palanquin from the wood of 
Lebanon. 


King Solomon built a sanctuary 
from the wood . . . which comes 
from Lebanon. 


Song of Solomon iv. 11 


Your lips, O bride, drip wild honey; 
honey and milk are under your 
tongue; the smell of your garments 
is like the smell of Lebanon. 


When the priests pray within the 
bounds of the sanctuary, their lips 
distil honey. Your tongue, when 
you speak, is like that of a chaste 
bride. The songs and praises are 
sweet as milk and honey, and the 
smell of the vestments of the priests 
is like the smell of incense.* 


! Translating the Massoretic Text itti. 
2 A play of words on Lebanon—I*bonah. 
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Song of Solomon v. 15 
His countenance is like Lebanon. He made white as snow the sins of 
the House of Israel.' 


Ecclesiasticus 
Here again, as in the Targum of the Song, the word Lebanon is often 
used in passages relative to the Temple. We have the original Hebrew 
of two of these texts: 
XXiV. 10, II, 13 
I (Wisdom) served in the holy Tabernacle, in His presence. = was I 
established in Zion, and found my rest in the beloved City; and I wield my 
power in Jerusalem. . . . I am exalted there as the cedar in Lebanon; as 
the cypress on Mount Hermon. 
In 1. 8-9, we read in the Hebrew concerning the High Priest Simon: 
(He was) as the flower of Lebanon in the summer time; as the fire of 
incense upon the evening offering. 
And in 1. 12: 


He stood near to the altar, circled with a crown of sons like the cedars of 
Lebanon.? 
II 
Lebanon in post-biblical literature 

The study of early Palestinian literature permits us to determine the 
place in history of targumic exegesis. This inquiry will be restricted to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, to the Tannaitic midrashim, and to a few other 
Palestinian sources. The numerous passages of the Midrash Rabbah, 
and of the Babylonian Talmud, which, although relevant, simply repeat 
the Palestinian interpretation, will not be analysed in detail. 


1. The Dead Sea Scrolls 

In Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature’ J. M. Allegro 
published four very mutilated fragments of a Commentary on Isaiah 
(4 Q p Isa*). Fragments B and C of this Commentary contain scraps of 
an interpretation of Isa. x. 33-34, which, although too incomplete for 
translation, do nevertheless show that the commentator understood 
these verses as referring to the eschatological war against the Kittim. He 
followed, therefore, the tradition seen in the Targum cited earlier. In 
that document there is reference to the defeat of the army of Gog and 


' Cp. Isa. i. 18. This verse is frecuently employed in Jewish tradition to ex- 
plain why the Temple is called LeSanon—the White Mountain—i.e. because 
there the sins of Israel are rnacle white. Cp. below, p. 8. 

2 Cp. Ps. xcii. 13-14. Concerning this text, see below, p. 11. 

3 F7.B.L. \xxv (1956), pp. 177-80. 
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Magog, and, in the Commentary, reference to the defeat of the Kittim.' 
There appears to be little doubt that here also Lebanon signifies the 
Nations, the last enemies. Since this is the earliest evidence in our posses- 
sion on the subject of the identification of Lebanon = the Nations, and 
since the interpretation of this verse was modified after A.D. 70,7 the 
Commentary on Isaiah seems to prove that the Targum has preserved 
here a pre-Christian exegetical tradition. 

The other tradition, according to which Lebanon symbolizes the 
Temple, is equally attested in connexion with Hab. ii. 17 in the Habakkuk 
Commentary (xii. 3-4). It will be recalled that in the Targum Lebanon 
signifies the Temple, and beasts signifies the people of Israel. In the 
Commentary we read: 

Lebanon is the Council of the Community, and the beasts are the Simple. 
of Judah. 

This identification of Lebanon with the Council of the Community is 
based on the tradition Lebanon = the Temple. Its modification is ex- 
plained by the teaching of the sect, which held that the Council of the 
Community constituted the true Temple, from the time of the exodus of 
the sons of Zadok from the sanctuary of Jerusalem until the seventh 
year of the eschatological war.’ It will be seen also that the identification 
of the beasts with the Simple of Fudah, that is to say, the members of the 
Community, is the perfect equivalent of the targumic exegesis. 


2. The Tannaitic midrashim 

Following this evidence from the Dead Sea Scrolls it is not surprising 
to find again, in the form of a universally accepted tradition, the meta- 
phorical usage of Lebanon in Tannaitic literature. Certain differences 
will, however, be noted in comparison with the Targum and with the 
writings of Qumran: the identification Lebanon = the Nations disappears, 
and the fact of the destruction of the Sanctuary by the Roman army in 
A.D. 70 is absorbed into the tradition Lebanon = the Temple. Of the 
many examples, I will quote only the most characteristic: 


Mekhilta, Exod. xvii. 14 
That goodly Mountain (Deut. iii. 25): this is the mountain of the King. 
And Lebanon (ibid.) : this is the Temple, as it is written (Zech. xi. 1): Open 


1 In the same document there is question of the dominion of the Messiah over 
the Nations. Magog is also mentioned there in a fra: ‘.entary text. (Fragm. D, 
line 4, art. cit., p. 151.) Cp. also The Rule of Battle, xi. 15-16. 

2 Cp. below, pp. 8-9. 

3 ‘Car le Liban c’est le Conseil de la Communauté’ (Mélanges . . . Robert, 
Pp. 324). Regarding the attitude of the Community of Qumran to the Temple and 
sacrifices, see Discovery in the Judean Desert (New York, 1956), p. 213. 
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your doors, O Lebanon, &c., and elsewhere (Isa. x. 34): Lebanon shall fall 
by the majestic one." 
Sifre on Deut. i. 7 
And the Lebanon: When you enter into the Land, you will establish a king 


unto yourselves, and will build the chosen House (Temple). Whence is . 


it known that Lebanon signifies the king? Because it is written (Ezek. 
xvii. 3): The great eagle . . . came unto Lebanon and seized the top of the 
cedar tree, and also (2 Kings xiv. 9): The thorn of Lebanon said to the cedar 
of Lebanon: Give your daughter to my son to wife. 

Whence is it known that Lebanon means Temple? Because it is written 
(Jer. xxii. 6): You were Gilead to me, and the peak of Lebanon, and again 
(Isa. x. 34): And Lebanon shall fall by the majestic one. 

Another interpretation: Why is the Temple named Lebanon? Because it 
makes white the sins of Israel. It is indeed written (Isa. i. 18): Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.* 


3- Lebanon and the destruction of the Temple in the Palestinian haggadah 

After the destruction of the Temple by the Roman legionaries in 
A.D. 70 two prophetic passages, Isa. x. 34 and Zech. xi. 1, were consi- 
dered as relating to this catastrophe. The new interpretation is attri- 
buted to Yohanan ben Zakkai, who succeeded in escaping from the city 
when it was besieged by Vespasian and Titus, and was the last survivor 
of the Great Sanhedrin: 


Our masters taught: Forty years before the destruction of the Sanctuary 
. . . its doors opened of themselves, and remained open until Yohanan ben 
Zakkai rebuked them, saying: O Temple, Temple, why are you afraid? 
I know that finally you will be destroyed. Zechariah son of Iddo has already 
prophesied concerning you: Open, O Lebanon, your doors, and let the fire 
devour your cedars.3 


With the aid of the prophecy of Isa. x. 34 the same doctor is thought 
to have foretold to Vespasian his accession to the imperial throne: 


! Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, ed. J. Z. Lauterbach (Philadelphia, 1949), vol. ii, 
p.- 151. 

2 Siphre zu Deuteronomium, ed. H. S. Horovitz and L. Finkelstein (Breslau, 
1935-8), § 6, pp. 14-15. Cp. also D. Hoffmann, Midrasch Tannaim zum Deutero- 
nomium (Berlin, 1908), p. 5; and Yalqut Shim‘oni, i, § 801. Other parallel texts from 
Tannaitic writings may be added: Sifre-Num., § 134 (ed. Horovitz, p. 181 = 
Yalg. i, § 816); Sifre-Deut., § 28 (ed. cit., pp. 14-15; Yalg. i, § 816); Midrasch 
Tannaim on Deut. iii. 25 (ed. cit., p. 17). The same tradition is repeated again in 
Gen. Rabbah, xv. 1 (= Ex. R. xxxv. 1), xvi. 2 (= Ex. R. xxxv. 1 and Midr. Teh. 
on Ps. civ. 33, § 13); Ex. R. xxiii. 5; Lev. R. i. 2 (= Num. R. viii. 1); Yaldg. ii, 
§ 533; Num. R. xi. 3; Song R. iv. 8, § 1, vii. 5, § 3 (= Song Z. iv. 8); Song Zutta, iv. 
15; Targ. Sheni of Esth. i. 2; ¥. Yoma, iv. 41d; Yoma 21b; Yalq. ii, § 986 (on 
Song iii. 9). 

3 Yoma 39b. Cp. Yoma 21b; Yaldg. ii, § 579. Flavius Josephus mentions this 
mysterious opening of the gates of the Temple as having happened in A.d. 70, 
a few months before its final destruction (Bell. Fud. vi. v. 3, § 293). Cp. also 
Matt. xxvii. 51; Mark xv. 38; Luke xxiii. 45. 
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Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai went forward among the soldiers of Vespasian 
and asked them: Where is the king? They went to tell him: A Jew desires 
to greet you. He replied to them: Let him come. When he was in his 
presence, he said to him: Vive Domine Imperator!" Vespasian said to him: 
You give me a royal greeting although | am not king. Should the king hear 
this, he would kill me. Yohanan answered: If you are not yet king, you 
shall be later. Indeed, this Temple shal! not be destroyed except by a king, 
for it is written, And Lebanon shall fall by the majestic one.* 

It is not without interest to compare the interpretation of this last 
passage with the interpretation found in the Targum. There, Lebanon 
signifies the Nations, and the majestic one refers to God or to the Messiah.’ 
Here, Lebanon is the Temple, and the majestic one refers to the pagan king, 
as it is said explicitly in Git. 56b. 

It is one of the well-known laws of Jewish exegesis that a biblical 
passage must be interpreted by a neighbouring passage.* Isa. x. 34 
(‘Lebanon shall fall’) is followed in xi. 1 by “There shall come forth a 
branch from the stem of Jesse’. These two verses are bound together in 
an haggadic narrative preserved in the Talmud of Jerusalem, but it is 
probable that the bond already existed in 4 Q p Isa*: 


It happened to a Jew that while he was labouring, his cow began to low. 
An Arab passed near him, and hearing the cry, said: Son of Judah, son of 
Judah! Untie your cow, untie your plough! For behold, the Temple is 
destroyed. 

The cow having lowed a second time, the Arab said: Son of Judah, son 
of Judah! Tie up your cow, tie up your plough! For the King Messiah is 
born. ... 

R. Abun replied: What have we to learn from this Arab? Does not 
Scripture itself say, And Lebanon shall fall by the majestic one? What is 
written after? There shall come forth a branch from the stem of Fesse.s 


III 
The origin of the tradition 
Bearing in mind that the manuscripts of Qumran probably take us 
back to the first half of the first century B.c., and the passages quoted 
from Ecclesiasticus to the beginning of the second century B.c., it is 


' This phrase has been somewhat maltreated by Jewish copyists. For the 
correct reading see S. Buber, Midrasch Echa Rabbati (Vilna, 1899), p. 67, note 
261. 

2 Lam. R. i. 5, § 31. Cp. Ekhah Rabbati, i. 5 (ed. Buber, p. 67); Aboth de-R. 
Nathan, i. 4 (ed. Schechter, p. 12a), ii. 6 (ibid., p. 10a); Git. 56a-56b; Yalq. ii, 
§ 415. : 

3 byd gdwiw in 4 Q p Isa*, Frag. C, line 8 (Allegro, art. cit., p. 180) probably 
refers to the Messiah of Israel. 

4+ Cp. Sifre-Num., § 131 (ed. Horovitz, p. 169). 

5 ¥. Ber. ii. 5a. 
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clear that for as far back as one may search in post-biblical literature 
the symbolical interpretation of Lebanon appears not as a new creation, 
but as a well-formed, received tradition. Furthermore, this tradition 
will undergo scarcely any change through the centuries. It now remains 
to discover its origin. . 

The identification of Lebanon with the King, with the Rich, or with 
the Nations, is founded on biblical verses whose literal sense is itself 
symbolical, or else lends itself easily to an allegorical interpretation. The 
exegetical tradition in such cases only explains what is already implicit in 
Scripture. But this is not the case with the most prevalent tradition, the 
exegesis Lebanon = the Temple (or Jerusalem). We have here a created 
tradition. 

Which biblical verse provides the foundation for the symbolism in 
question? To judge by the frequency of its use, this basic text is Deut. 
iii. 25." It would, on the other hand, be rash to see the origin of the 
tradition in this single verse taken by itself. 

It is certainly strange that when he implored God to grant him the 
grace to be allowed to visit the land beyond the Jordan, Moses should 
have expressly mentioned ‘that goodly mountain and Lebanon’ (doubt- 
less to be understood as ‘that goodly mountain of Lebanon’). It is not 
surprising that later tradition should have attached a symbolical signi- 
ficance to it. However, a comparison of the verse in question with two 
other passages of the same Deuteronomy where Lebanon figures in 
geographical descriptions, shows that what Moses asked at the foot of 
Pisgah, in the south, was to be allowed to travel through the Promised 
Land as far as its northern boundary. That this verse should have been 
so often singled out by the doctors of Judaism is due to their desire to 
found all tradition upon the Torah, and, in fact, of the three passages 
of the Pentateuch in which Lebanon is named, Deut. iii. 25 does provide 
the likeliest ground upon which to build a symbolical interpretation. 

Isa. x. 34 and Zech. xi. 1 are also often quoted, but do not appear to 
furnish any better basis. Their use is too bound up with the historical 
fact of the destruction of the Temple. Furthermore, the Targum and 
4 Qp Isa* give the interpretation the Nations. One could continue thus 
to eliminate one by one all the passages which have been studied in the 
preceding pages. 

It seems that the origin of the symbolism Lebanon = the Temple 
must be found in a juxtaposition of Deut. iii. 25 on the one hand and of 


1 The symbolical interpretation is attested not only by the Palestinian Targum, 
but also by Onkelos. This verse is quoted in Mekh., vol. ii, p. 151; Sifre-Num., 
§ 134; Sifre-Deut., § 28; M. Tann., p. 17; Gen. R. xv. 1, xvi. 2; Ex. R. 
xxxv. 1; Lev. R. i. 2; Num. R. viii. 1; Song R. vii. 5, § 3; Git. 56b; Yaldg. ii, 
$§ 415, 533- 
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Isa. Ix. 13 and Ps. xcii. 13-14 on the other. The passage of Trito-Isaiah 
in question places Lebanon in direct relation with the eschatological 
Temple of Jerusalem: 

The glory of Lebanon shall come to you (Jerusalem), the cypress, the plane 
tree, and the pine, to make beautiful the place of my Sanctuary, to glorify 
the place of my feet. 

As regards Ps. xcii. 13-14, which, it should be remembered, is used 
again in Ecclus. 1. 12, a clear parallel is to be found there between the 
righteous ‘planted’ in the Temple, and the cedars which grow upon 
Lebanon: 

The righteous shall flourish like a palm tree; he shall grow like the cedar 
in Lebanon. Those that be planted in the House of the Lord, shall flourish 
in the courts of our God. 

Considering its midrashic character, and its probable relation to Trito- 
Isaiah, it is almost certain that the interpretation Lebanon = the Temple 
was created in the post-exilic epoch, the terminus post quem being the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c., and that it may be reckoned as an 
established tradition from the beginning of the second century B.c.—the 
terminus ante quem. 

Is there anything to show what happened between these two dates? 
In itself, the identification of Lebanon with the Temple has neither theo- 
logical importance nor any connexion with an historical event; yet 
it must, @ priori, be supposed that during the centuries in question some 
new factor came into force to fix, make known, and impose this exegeti- 
cal tradition. 

The intermediary appears to have been the Song of Solomon. 

The argument for this hypothesis is as follows. Firstly, the Song was 
composed during the period indicated—after the middle of the fifth 
century, and probably during the fourth century B.c. Secondly, it is the 
only post-exilic book of the Bible in which Lebanon has special impor- 
tance; Lebanon is mentioned, in fact, seven times. Thirdly, since it was 
inserted into the canon of the Scriptures (it is also part of the Passover 
liturgy), this must surely have been on the ground of its symbolical 
significance: indeed, we know that post-biblical Jewish tradition has 
always considered the Song an allegory. 

We are consequently led to conclude that the interpretation Lebanon 
== the Temple was accepted by Judaism simultaneously with its accep- 
tance of the allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon.’ 

1 Regarding the original meaning of the Song of Solomon, conclusions reached 
in this article appear to show that if this book, as a literary unity, ever had a 


meaning other than symbolical, the interpretative alteration must have followed 
very shortly on the commitment of the work to writing. A priori, however, such 
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The identification of Lebanon with the Temple having become a 
tradition before 200 B.c., it was henceforth easy for Jewish exegesis to 
find supplementary confirmation. It was recalled that the Temple of 
Solomon was built from the cedars of Lebanon; that the words Lebanon 
and l‘bonah (incense) derive from the same root; that this root signifies 
‘to be white’, ‘to make white’, from which comes the juxtaposition of 
Lebanon (white mountain = the Temple) and Isa. i. 18: 

Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow. 

In short, once the tradition, whose origin and development we have 

just examined, was established, everything combined to confirm it. 


Conclusion 

In this brief inquiry devoted to the birth and development of an 
interpretative tradition, it has seemed possible to show how the juxta- 
position of diverse biblical passages—which is the essential process of 
the haggadic midrash—is able to create a new understanding of a word 
or key expression, and to demonstrate how a new interpretation was 
applied almost automatically, without any account being taken of the 
context, to numerous other passages where the same word occurs, 

We have also been able to see how a doctrinal thesis (Council of the 
Community—new Sanctuary), or an historical fact (the destruction of 
the Temple), can influence an interpretative tradition. In this connexion 
it will be remarked that the application of a prophetic text to a contem- 
porary event through which the prophecy is ‘fulfilled’ is not a process 
peculiar to the peshers of Qumrin and to the New Testament. It is found 
equally in rabbinic literature. 

As for the Targums, they are the faithful guardians of tradition. It is 
even possible to find two passages, Isa. x. 34 and Zech. xi. 1, where the 
Targum of the Prophets preserves a pre-Christian tradition—Lebanon 
= the Nations—against a more recent traditional interpretation. It is 
proof of the conservative character of the haggadic portions of the Tar- 
gums. In the same way it has been seen that the exegetical writings of 
Qumrin either concur with traditions related in the Targum, or else 
presuppose them, before modifying them. 

Finally, remarks concerning the probable role of the Song of Solomon 
in the formation of the tradition Lebanon = the Temple show that a 
critical study of the sources of post-biblical Jewish literature —a litera- 
ture organically bound to the Scriptures—may, in many cases, throw 
precious light upon problems which concern the exegesis of the Old 
Testament. G. VERMES 


a phenomenon demands a fair amount of time, and if it is to be maintained that 
the Song was primitively conceived as a love poem, some explanation must be 
found as to why, and how, this profane poetry became so rapidly a religious allegory. 
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EYE-WITNESS TESTIMONY AND THE 
GOSPEL TRADITION. I 


CCORDING to the form-critics, eye-witnesses played little direct 
A part in the development of the Gospel tradition, however much 
they may have had to do with its original formulation. The point is 
too well known to need elaboration, but it may be worth pointing out that 
this opinion is no accidental or peripheral feature of the form-critical 
positiv:. For it is of the essence of the form-critical approach that it 
starts from the internal evidence of the gospels in their finished form; 
and the characteristics of the finished gospels to which it points as the 
key features for their proper understanding are precisely those which 
are incompatible with any theory of much direct eye-witness influence 
after the initial stage.? ‘The formal, stereotyped, character of the separate 
sections, suggestive of long community use, the absence of particular, 
individual details such as would be irrelevant to community edification, 
the conventional character of the connecting summaries, all these point 
te a development which was controlled by the impersonal needs and 
forces of the community and not immediately by the personal re- 
collections and interests of the individual eye-witness. Indeed it would 
not be too much to say that it is the absence of the characteristics we 
should expect in eye-witness testimony—knowledge of the particular, 
inclusion of the merely memorable, as opposed to the edifying, exact 
biographical and topographical precision and the like—which forms the 
very foundation of the form-critical edifice. And so it is a basic article 
of belief with the form-critic that the Gospel tradition owed the form 
in which it reached our evangelists almost entirely to community use 
and its demands, and hardly at all to direct intervention or modification 
on the part of eye-witnesses. 
But this conclusion, though so basic to form-criticism, has met with 
a good deal of adverse criticism, especially in England. First, an argu- 
ment from general probability is often advanced against it, which runs 
somewhat as follows: We all know how, after the death of someone 
who has influenced us deeply, we cannot help recurring to the events 
of his life and recalling them to ourselves and to others who may be 


? The substance of what follows has been read, in rather different forms, to 
more than one theological society and conference; I should like to take this 
opportunity of thanking the members of the various groups concerned who have 
hed me to clarify my thoughts by their searching, but always sympathetic and 
constructive, comments and questions. 
2 On this see further the note at the end of the article. 


Uournal of Theolo;ical Studies, N.S., Vol. XI, t. 1, April 1958) 
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interested; and this simply from the emotions of affection and respect, 
without necessarily any idea of encouragement or edification. Did the 
Apostles, then, not recall and pass on their personal, eye-witness recollec- 
tions of him who had influenced them so much, and about whom their 
fellow Christians would be so anxious to hear? To ignore this factor, 
it is argued, is a clear sign of radical error in any theory. 

As an example of such criticism we may cite some characteristically 
trenchant words of Professor Vincent Taylor, taken from his book The 
Formation of the Gospel Tradition (pp. 41-43; see also p. 107): 

It is on this question of eyewitnesses that Form-Criticism presents a 
very vulnerable front. If the Form-Critics are right, the disciples must 
have been translated to heaven immediately after the Resurrection. As 
Bultmann sees it, the primitive community exists in vacuo, cut off from its 
founders by the walls of an inexplicable ignorance. Like Robinson Crusoe 
it must do the best it can. Unable to turn to anyone for information, it 
must invent situations for the words of Jesus and put into His lips sayings 
which personal memory cannot check. All this is absurd. 

And again: 

However disturbing to the smooth working of theories the influence of 

eyewitnesses on the formation of the tradition cannot possibly be ignored. 
The hundred and twenty at Pentecost did not go into permanent retreat; 
for at least a generation they moved among the young Palestinian com- 
munities, and through preaching and fellowship their recollections were 
at the disposal of those who sought information . . . when all qualifications 
have been made, the presence of personal testimony is an element in the 
formative process which it is folly to ignore. By its neglect of this factor 
Form-Criticism gains in internal coherence, but it loses its power to 
accomplish its main task which is to describe the Sitz im Leben of the 
tradition. 
These quotations are typical; Professor Taylor himself repeats the sub- 
stance of them in later writings, Professor H. E. W. Turner echoes, and 
in part quotes, the words, and similar sentiments are expressed by Pro- 
fessor A. M. Hunter and a number of other scholars. 

Nor will anyone be unsympathetic to Professor Taylor’s point; indeed, 
it is difficult to see how anyone could be, for although the argument is an 
@ priori argument about ‘what must surely have happened’, it can easily 
be supplemented by empirical evidence from the New Testament and 
elsewhere which seems to show that, at every stage in its history, the 
early Church was in fact interested in eye-witness testimony about the 
Lord. At the very beginning, when a successor was chosen for Judas, 
we are told that what was needed was a ‘witness of his resurrection’,' and 


' Acts i. 21-22. It is true that the word used here is pdprus, and that pdprus 
has wider connotations than atrémrns, covering, as it does, most of what we mean 
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the qualification for candidates was that they should ‘have companied 
with [the Eleven] all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among therm’. 

Again, ia his speech in the howse of Cornelius, Peter emphasizes the 
importance. and even the providential character, of the position of the 
Apostles as witnesses of the Lord’s ministry, death, and resurrection.' 
And so more than once in the speeches in early Acts, particularly in 
relation to the resurrection. And if these passages be regarded, as per- 
haps they should be, as evidence for the period of Luke—Acts rather than 
of the earliest Church, we have still the early evidence of St. Paul, who 
at the beginning of 1 Cor. xv is at great pains to adduce the evidence of 
specific eye-witnesses in support of his account of the resurrection, and 
who appears to suggest that he had done the same in his original preach- 
ing at Corinth. For a later period we have, in addition to the passages 
quoted from Acts, the statement in the preface to St. Luke’s gospel, in 
which it is explicitly claimed that the writer, and the predecessors of 
whom he speaks, derived at least part of their information from adromrat, 
For a still later period we have the evidence of the Johannine writings— 
‘he that hath seen hath borne witness and his witness is true’.? And 
again from 1 John: ‘. . . that which we have seen with our eyes, that which 
we beheld and our hands handled . . . we have seen and bear witness . . . 
that which we have seen and heard declare we unto you.’ Whatever 
exactly is to be made of these Johannine passages (all of them perhaps 
alittle mysterious) they testify to the importance attached in the Church 
of the period to the testimony of the eye-witness. To complete the list 
we should perhaps refer to 1 Pet. v. 1 and to 2 Pet. i. 16 and also quote 
the reputed words of Papias: ‘And if anyone chanced to come who had 
actually been a follower of the elders, I would inquire what Peter said, 
or what Philip or what Thomas . . . for I supposed that things out of 
books did not profit me so much as the utterances of a voice which liveth 
and abideth.’* 

More will be said about these passages later; but inasmuch as they 
support such views as those of Professor Taylor, they seem to produce 
a rather odd situation in the contemporary study of the Gospels in this 
country. For we seem to have two lines of approach to the problem of 
the development of the Gospel tradition, which clearly tend in rather 
different directions, but which never meet on common ground so as to 
be able to do battle with each other and hammer out the truth. On the 
by ‘bearing witness’. But the qualifications for the paprus in this passage seem to 
show that here at least paprupia was felt necessarily to involve adroyia, and that 
also appears to be the implication in other passages in Acts. 

? Acts x. 39 and 41. ? John xix. 35. Cp. also xxi. 24. 

3 x John i. 1-3. * Apud Euseb. H.E. iii. 39. 
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one hand we have the form-critical approach, which is essentially a poste. 
riori, starting from the characteristics of the finished Gospels, and 
reaching, by what is generally agreed to be a fairly consistent internal 
logic, a view of Gospel development in which eye-witness testimony 
played no very large part. On the other hand the argument of Professor 
Taylor and those who think like him is in essence a priori. It starts from 
certain general habits of men, and, with the help of some e “pirical evi- 
dence about the habits of New Testament men—and of evangelists in 
particular—it argues that the eye-witnesses of the Lord’s life must have 
played a significant part in the development of the tradition about 
that life. 

The position is clearly unsatisfactory; how are we to know which 
view to follow? The general tendency is to try to strike a happy mean, 
as Dr. Taylor himself does, and allow some truth in both views. But we 
can hardly rest permanently in that position unless we can form at least 
a general picture of how the two forces—community use and perscnal 
testimony—combined to produce just the kind of writings the Gospels 
are. What part did each play, and above all, how are we to conceive of 
the impact of the one upon the other? What Sitz-im-Leben can be sug- 
gested for the process whereby personal testimony intervened in, and 
modified, the development of the community tradition? It may be ob- 
jected that to put the question in that form is already in a measure to 
beg it, for it is to accept the form-critical account as giving the basic 
truth and to assume that any other influences must be fitted into that. 
In support of such an objection it might be pointed out that Dr. Farrer, 
for example, in his account of the origins of St. Mark’s gospel, is far 
from conceding such priority to the forces of community tradition. If it 
is legitimate to combine what he says on pp. 24-25 of his book A Study 
in St. Mark with what he says on p. 370, his view appears to be that 
though anecdotes such as the form-critics postulate were current in the 
primitive Church, Mark did not base his gospel on them. Mark got his 
material direct from eye-witnesses, but wrote it down in anecdotal form 
because of the familiarity of that form in the Church of his day. Such a 
view, if it could be accepted, would provide exactly what is needed, an 
historical reconstruction of just how community use and personal testi- 
mony combined to produce a Gospel. The difficulty lies in accepting the 
view, and in particular the part it assigns to community tradition. If 
Mark’s material was indeed ‘straight-forward and first-hand memories 
of Christ; for example, St. Peter’s’ (p. 370), can we believe that, merely 
because ‘the anecdotal form . . . was the form in which the oral tradition 
already lived’ (pp. 24-25), Mark carefully suppressed almost all the 
personal detail his eye-witness informants would have given him and 
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wrote such a colourable imitation of a series of community traditions that 
for forty or fifty years now it has deceived even the elect? The present 
writer finds that hard to accept; a detailed examination convinces him 
that the pericopae in St. Mark are not only like the anecdotes current 
in the community tradition, they are such anecdotes, however much 
rephrased and reformulated by the evangelist.’ 

This is also the view of Dr. Vincent Taylor, and if it is sound, it is cor- 
rect to pose the question as it was posed above: How and when did eye- 
witness testimony impinge on the developing community tradition? It 
may, of course, be that the evidence simply does not allow us to say, and 
that we must be content to remain agnostic in the matter. But that seems 
hardly likely; for if the Gospel material derives from two very different 
types of source we should expect it to show signs of its double origin. 
It would surely be very strange if, though it had in fact a twofold origin, 
its formal characteristics all pointed exclusively to a single origin. As 
Professor Taylor says, we should expect ‘the influence of eyewitnesses 
on the formation of the tradition’ to be ‘disturbing to the smooth working 
of theories’, that is, the theories of the form-critics. So our task must be 
to search the text of the Gospels for such ‘disturbances’ of the form- 
critical account. Are there passages or phenomena in the Gospels where 
the form-critical theory in its present form breaks down and where the 
facts are more plausibly explained on the assumption of direct eye- 
witness influence? And if there are, what do they tell us about the period 
and circumstances in which direct testimony impinged on the develop- 
ing tradition? It is the purpose of this paper to suggest, in the barest 
outline, the form such a search of the text might take. 

The obvious point at which to intercept the line of tradition first 
would be the point at which the twofold tradition of Mark and Q de- 
veloped into a fourfold tradition by the addition of Matthew and Luke. 
That would be the obvious place because there we know that individual, 
personal activity supervened on the tradition; and, since we have the 
tradition both before and after this intervention, we know exactly what 
changes and modifications it was responsible for. Are they then such as 
seem likely to be due to the direct testimony of eye-witnesses? 

As far as material is concerned, neither Matthew nor Luke gives the 
impression of having had anything but tradition to draw on. Much the 
greater part of both gospels is derived from written sources, Mark and 
Q, and of the rest very little seems likely to have been derived directly 
from eye-witness sources. This is generally conceded ir. the case of the 


* To mention on'y one reason, it is difficult on any other view to account for 
the very close formal similarity between St. Mark’s gospel and the admittedly 
traditional material in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
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M material, and in general, the material of L and M bears the usual 
marks of community tradition. It is true that -nany older critics were 
disposed to see in parts of Luke’s birth and infancy narratives transcripts 
from the life, but Professor Sparks’s findings on the Septuagintal 
character of the Greek, and, once again, the traditional pericope form of 
the material make such a conclusion difficult to accept. Detailed points 
cannot be discussed here, but it may be said in general that if Matthew 
or Luke had access to direct testimony, it is difficult to imagine why they 
remained so faithful to traditional accounts. 

And what is true of the material appears to be true of the arrangement 
of it. In general both evangelists are dependent on the Marcan frame- 
work, and such changes as they make in it, and their arrangement of 
their non-Marcan material, seem to be dependent on considerations of 
doctrine and literary aptness rather than on direct eye-witness testimony. 
Even if Luke had a continuous non-Marcan source for the Passion Narra- 
tive, it would appear to have been a traditional and not a direct source. 

All this, if detailed investigation were to confirm it, would be im- 
portant. In the first place, it will be remembered that the New Testa- 
ment evidence for early Christian interest in eye-witness testimony 
comes principally from this period, from the text of Luke—Acts. In the 
light of the above considerations we might have to say that, for all the 
importance Luke, as a hellenistic historian, attached to contact with eye- 
witnesses, it was a privilege he himself did not enjoy, at any rate so far 
as the events of the Gospel were concerned. The bearing of his texts 
about adroyia would be altered accordingly, and we should have to say, 
with Professor Cadbury, that when he describes himself as writing xaas 
mapédocav tiv oi an’ apyis avromra . . ., we have to give full weight to 
the word wapédocav and to take it as covering a ‘transmission in part 
at least oral and collective’.' So interpreted, the words would hardly 
occasion any ‘disturbance’ of the form-critical position. 

A further point arises if we recall the words of Professor Taylor quoted 
above. When we remember the different contexts in which Matthew and 
Luke put much of their common material, it would appear that at this 
stage, at any rate, the Church did have to ‘invent situations for the words 
of Jesus’, or at any rate chose to do so. It would seem in fact that at this, 
the point most completely open to our inspection, few, if any, of the 
additions and modifications introduced into the Gospel tradition can be 
traced directly to eye-witnesses. They seem either to be due to literary 
and theological considerations or else to have been derived from other 
community tradition. Indeed we can go further and say that even where 
Matthew and Luke had clear accounts of the sayings and deeds of Jesus, 
' The Making of Luke-Acts, p. 23. 
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and of their contexts, they by no means always followed them. For all 
their dependence on Mark, and their respect for him as their chief and 
indispensable source, they by no means follow him slavishly as regards 
either order or subject-matter; and sometimes their deviations are 
quite radical, as for example in the case of Luke’s treatment of Mark 
x. 45 and xvi. 7. The late Professor Lightfoot examined in detail one such 
divergence of Luke from Mark and there is no reason to think he would 
have minded our genersiizing his conclusions. ‘With Mark before us’, 
he wrote, ‘we are likely to feel that St. Luke’s version deprives us of 
features of great value in the story; and certainly his version of it is not 
what we expect to-day from a writer of “plain history”.’! The impor- 
tance of this for our investigation is that if Matthew and Luke were thus 
prepared to modify their chief and indispensable authority in a doctrinal 
interest, we cannot be sure that their attitude toward eye-witness testi- 
mony would have been different. If it be replied that they would surely 
have put direct eye-witness testimony on a different footing, that serves 
only to emphasize how far Mark was in their view from being, or directly 
reproducing, direct eye-witness testimony. At any rate it would appear 
that the attitude of early Christian writers towards eye-witness testimony 
was less simple and straightforward than their explicit statements about 
it might at first suggest. 

Before passing back along the line to Mark we may perhaps go for- 
ward for a moment to the fourth gospel, if only because the Johannine 
writings, as we saw, are one of the chief sources of evidence for early 
Christian interest in eye-witness testimony. Two passages from St. John 
were referred to above. The former (xix. 35), is curious because it seems 
meant to guarantee only one very specific incident in the Passion 
—the effusion of blood and water. Of this more will be said later. The 
second passage, xxi. 24, raises questions of interpretation. If, as some 
scholars hold, it is meant to refer only to the immediately preceding 
section (xxi. 15-23) then we seem to have found exactly what we are 
looking for—a piece of direct testimony from the pen of an eye-witness 
‘putting the tradition straight’ on a matter over which it had run into 
puzzlement or error. If, however, we accept the more popular, and surely 
more likely, interpretation of xxi. 24, as referring to the whole gospel, 
then too it has significance for our inquiry, though of a very different 
sort. Few would ceny that the fourth gospel is, from the historical point 
of view, a fairly free rendering of the tradition about the life and ministry 
of Jesus. If then an eye-witness handled the tradition in this way, or even 
was thought likely to have done so, that suggests that the high valuation 
the Johannine writers placed on adroyia was of a rather different kind 

! The Gospel Message of St. Mark, pp. 104-5. 
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from the high value we today attach to the direct evidence of the eye- 
witness. Clearly, in their view an adrdémrns need not be concerned to give 
the precise contexts of the words and deeds of Jesus, or even to relate 
them with exact biographical accuracy as we today understand it. Once 
again we are brought to the conclusion that early Christian texts which 
deal with adroyia need careful evaluation before they can be used in the 
context of our discussion. 

Of this more will be said later; meanwhile we must travel back along 
the line to the point at which the tradition was first organized in the form 
of a complete gospel, or at any rate a complete gospel that has survived. 
This is clearly a crucial point for our discussion. It might be thought that 
the points at which we have so far intercepted the line were in any case 
rather late for the direct impact of eye-witnesses; but Mark’s gospel was 
produced within the span of their lifetime, and in this case there is the 
second-century tradition which links Mark closely with St. Peter. Here 
surely, if anywhere, the living voice of direct testimony broke into, and 
took control of, the developing tradition. Professor Taylor and Professor 
H. E. W. Turner both take the form-critics severely to task for their 
virtual ignoring of the Papias tradition. However, as they recognize, the 
form-critics are by no means without excuse; for all, or practically all, 
the material in Mark seems to be of the pericope form and so presumably 
has passed through the formalizing processes of community tradition, 
just like the similar material in Matthew, Luke and Q. Professor Taylor 
himself writes: ‘With the Gospel of Mark before us it is impossible to 
deny that the earliest tradition was largely a mass of fragments.’' This 
fact needs to be borne in mind when we come to the important question, 
whether there is any evidence in regard to particular sections of the 
gospel that they emanate directly from an eye-witness. Two well-known 
arguments suggest that there is. It is often suggested that certain sections 
of Mark were derived directly from St. Peter on the grounds that no one 
but Peter, or some other member of the inner circle, would have known 
of the events related in them, or dared to criticize the original Apostles 
as freely as they do.? Such sections are viii. 14-21, viii. 27 ff., and xiv. 
66~72. This argument can hardly be sustained. For if the form-critical 
position is to be accepted at all, most, if not all, of the passages referred 
to have certainly passed through a stage of community tradition; they 
show every sign of it. It may well be right to think of St. Peter as the 

t Op. cit., p. 38. 

2 Cp., for example, J. Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Markus (N.T. 
Deutsch), p. 42: ‘Grade das sehr Ungiinstige, das iiber den Fihrer der ersten 
Gemeinde berichtet wird, kann nur auf Petrus selbst zuriickgehen.’ The whole 
section at this point in Schniewind is a good example of the sort of argument 
discussed above. 
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ultimate source of many of these stories; that, for example, is the view 
of Dibelius, but Dibelius holds that in getting frorn St. Peter to 
St. Mark they passed through a process of community tradition, and in 
some of the cases at least he is almost certainly right. Nor is there any 
mystery about the community’s ‘daring’ to preserve these stories; the 
difficulties and imperfections of the original disciples served both to set 
off the unique character of the Lord and to encourage their successors 
in the faith when beset by similar temptations and uncertainties. Anyone, 
for example, who reads the account of the upbraiding of the Twelve as 
a pericope will be impressed by its power and will readily understand 
why the Church dared to preserve and retell, for its own edification, 
such a story of the imperfect faith of the great founder-disciples. These 
passages are thus no evidence for the intervention of direct testimony 
into the development of the tradition at the Marcan stage, which is what 
is now under discussion. 

For the same sort of reason it is difficult to follow the other argument, 
advanced by C. H. Turner. He argued, it may be remembered, following 
Zahn and others, that in a number of passages in Mark (e.g. i. 21 ff., 
or ix. 33 ff.) we can get back to Peter’s very words by translating 
the oratio obliqua of the gospel into oratio recta.' The curiously de- 
tached ‘they’ of these passages then becomes the ‘we’ of Peter’s remini- 
scence. But, on examination, most of the passages in question show clear 
signs of having passed through a stage of tradition; and it is surely 
difficult to believe that throughout that stage the precise form of Peter’s 
wording was retained. 

There may well be other arguments in connexion with other individual 
passages; each would have to be examined on its merits, but meanwhile 
we must turn to a rather different, and much more general, type of 
argument which is often advanced. Commentators often point to the 
presence of vivid, circumstantial details in St. Mark’s narrative and see 
in them sure signs that eye-witness testimony stands very close behind. 
Thus, for example, Schniewind comments on Mark iii. 5: ‘Die starke 
Gemiitsbewegung Jesu (wie 1 41, 43, 8 12, 8 33, 11 15 ff. bei Mt. und 
Lk. nicht erwahnt) entspricht der Unmittelbarkeit und Kraft der Marcus- 
Erzahlung’,? and Dr. Vincent Taylor writes, apropos of such details in 
Mark i. 40-45, ‘the narrative still preserves the rugged form of early 
testimony’, and in relation to Mark ii. 1 ff., “The vividness of 3-5a, 11 f., 
including the references to the breaking up of the roof, the crowds and 


? See ¥.T.S. xxv, p. 226, and also his commentary on Mark in A New Commen- 
tary on Holy Scripture (S.P.C.K.). 

2 Op. cit., p. 65. 

3 The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 185. 
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the house, suggests dependence on primitive tradition.’? These and 
similar comments may well be justified, but it must be pointed out that 
such an interpretation needs careful scrutiny in the case of each parti- 
cular passage. In the cases quoted, for example, Lohmeyer and others 
hoid that the emphasizing of the Lord’s strong emotion at Mark iii. 5 
is theologically motivated, while Wellhausen and others have held that 
Mark’s account of the breaking up of the roof, to which Dr. Taylor 
refers, rests on a misunderstanding of an original Aramaic tradition. 
These examples may prepare us for the fact that the presence of these 
vivid details has been interpreted by many along very different lines, 
Such details have been regarded? as signs of the comparative lateness 
of the material in which they occur, as variations on an originally simple 
theme, attempts to lend greater verisimilitude to the very bare narra- 
tive of the traditional pericope or to bring out some theological point in 
it. It may well be that in some cases the one explanation is correct, the 
other in others—decision in each case would have to rest on detailed 
investigation. But so far as the general principle goes, two points should 
certainly be noticed. It is the apocryphal gospels that are the richest in 
such vivid touches and circumstantial detail, and secondly, if the sources 
of the canonical gospels were to be graded simply on this criterion, the 
M material would be shown to be at least as close to eye-witness testi- 
mony as any other, a surely rather paradoxical conclusion.? This, of 
course, is far from showing that an argument can never lie from the 
presence of vivid detail to the presence of eye-witnesses, but it does 
suggest once again that the matter is by no means simple, and that great 
discrimination is needed in the use of this argument, particularly as it 
would pose in many passages the difficult question why Mark took over 
these vivid details direct from eye-witnesses but preferred to take the 
story in which he incorporated them, not from those same eye-witnesses, 
but from the impersonal tradition of the community.* And that ques- 
tion is only a particular form of the general question why, if Mark had 
direct access to Peter’s recollections, he did not prefer them, much more 
than he has done, to community traditions. 

Perhaps, however, the commonest argument for Mark’s direct depen- 
dence on eye-witnesses is one derived from his ordering of his material. 


Op. cit., p. 192. These examples are chosen at random from an almost in- 
exhaustible supply in many commentaries. 

2 For example by Dibelius. 

3 In this precise form I owe this point to a conversation with Dr. H. J. 
Cadbury. 

+ It may be of course that the vivid details were already incorporated in the 
tradition as it reached Mark, but in that case they afford no evidence for the 
direct influence of eye-witnesses at the Marcan stage of the development. 
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This argument, it should be noted, goes beyond the second-century 
tradition, for in the statement of Papias, as reported, Mark’s ragis— 
which still seems most likely to refer to his ordering of his material—is 
expressly dissociated from the inheritance he received from Peter. But 
the divergence is not as wide as might at first appear, for it is agreed by 
most advocates of this argument that Mark’s order is for a great part 
controlled by purely topical considerations. It is true that in certain sub- 
sections of the gospel, Mark appears to have respected and retained the 
order in which he found the events related in his sources, but that calls 
for no comment at this stage of our discussion, for, if it is evidence for 
eye-witness influence at all, it presupposes it at a pre-Marcan, and not 
at the Marcan, stage of the development of the tradition. 

The core of the argument from arrangement is the contention that,when 
all allowance has been made for topical groupings and the preservation 
of pre-Marcan arrangements of material, the general story of the ministry 
as Mark presents it is a living picture of an actual historical development, 
such as must go back to eye-witness evidence. Thus, to quote Professor 
Vincent Taylor once again : ‘Mark’s Gospel is no formless collection’, and 
after outlining how some of its key features fit into a coherent pattern, 
he goes on: “These are some of the features which in the past have led 
critics of all schools to suppose that Mark had access to good tradition 
concerning the Public Ministry of Jesus.”! 

In relation to our discussion the first thing to be said about this is that 
at most it proves that Mark had good historical knowledge behind him; 
it remains undecided whether it was direct from eye-witnesses that he 
obtained that knowledge.” 

But a further and more far-reaching question must be raised about this 
argument. Essentially it is an argument to the historicity of Mark’s 
order from the fact that a modern historian, working on the basis of it, 
can construct an account of the Lord’s life and work which entirely 
‘makes sense’ in the light of all we know about him, and is completely 


! The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, p. 40. 

2 The point may be illustrated by reference to Professor Dodd’s suggestion 
that Mark derived his knowledge from an outline account of the Lord’s career 
preserved in the Church’s tradition. (See his article in The Expository Times for 
June 1932, now republished in his New Testament Studies. In Studies in the 
Gospels, pp. 223 ff., I have examined the view at length.) If this suggestion could 
be accepted, then Mark’s knowledge of the order of events would be no evidence 
for the impingement of eye-witness testimony on the tradition at the Marcan 
stage. In fact Professor Dodd’s outline account would be, as it were, an extra 
form in the form-critics’ repertoire, to be put alongside paradigms, Novellen, 
and the rest. It would be a medium, hitherto overlooked by scholars, through 
which history, but not the direct testimony of the eye-witness, exercised a control 
over Mark’s gospel. 
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plausible from the historical point of view. That this can be done 

admits of no question; to go back no farther than the last decade or so, 

Professor Taylor,’ Professor Hunter,* Professor Turner, and recently 

Messrs. Polack and Simpson‘ have all done it; and what is more their 

accounts, broadly speaking, agree together. But the question has to be 

faced how far their accounts may have involved reading into Mark bio- 

graphical interests he did not share, and therefore historical information 

he did not intend, and cannot really be made, to provide. In particular 

much rests in all these accounts on the assumption that Mark intended 

to portray the confession of the disciples at Caesarea Philippi as an 

historical turning-point in the ministry, at which for the first time the 

Twelve recognized Jesus as the Messiah. But the late Professor Light- 

foot, for example, became increasingly reluctant to interpret the passage 
in this way, and he may well have been right. The point may be put in 
this way: Dr. Taylor is no doubt justified in saying that Mark’s gospel 
is ‘no formless collection’ but he does not go on to raise, or argue, the 
question whether the pattern which informs it is historical, and not 
rather topical and theological. Yet the answer certainly cannot be taken 
for granted, for if it is possible to place a plausible historical inter- 
pretation on Mark’s account, it is also possible, as has recently been 
shown yet again, by Dr. J. M. Robinson,® to place a doctrinal inter- 
pretation upon it. And many feel that such an interpretation arises more 
naturally out of Mark’s own language, and involves less straining of the 
evidence. The relevance of this for our inquiry, though limited, is clear; 
if the organization of the material and the connexions between the in- 
cidents in Mark are theological in basis and intention, then they do not 
need the activity of eye-witnesses to explain them. These are large and 
already well-known problems which cannot be fully canvassed here; in- 
deed, before concluding this first part of our inquiry it may be well to 
recall the precise object of our discussion and to emphasize its strictly 
limited character. 

The two most popular accounts of Gospel origins now current dis- 
agree sharply about the direct influence of eye-witnesses on the tradition 
after the initial stages.”? Both appear to have sound reasons of different 
sorts on their side, and the question therefore arises whether evidence can 


! The Life and Ministry of Jesus. 

2 The Words and Works of Fesus. 

3 Jesus Master and Lord. 

+ Jesus in the Background of History. 

5 See The Gospel Message according to St. Mark, pp. 33-34. 

6 In his book The Problem of History in Mark. 

7 It may be as well to underline the last four words and to point out that even 
the form-critics, for all the weight they attach to impersonal factors in modifying 
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be found in the texts themselves which will help to resolve the disagree- 
ment. The purpose of what has been said above is twofold-—to suggest 
lines of investigation along which such evidence might be sought, and 
secondly to examine critically evidence that commentators have already 
deduced from the text. It must be emphasized that so far our inquiry has 
been entirely confined to the period in which the finished gospels were 
produced, and to the question whether there is internal evidence for the 
impingement of eye-witnesses on the tradition during the period when 
Mark was writing and later. Conclusions, so far as they emerge, will be 
considered in the sequel, but it is perhaps already clear that the matter is 
a highly complicated one, particularly as regards the reasons for which 
adroyia was valued in the primitive Church, and the functions an avd s 
would, and would not, have felt himself obliged to perform in respect of 
the tradition. 

D. E. NINEHAM 


(To be concluded) 


the tradition, do not deny the vital importance of eye-witness testimony in con- 
nexion with the origin of the tradition. Even Bultmann, generally regarded as 
the most negative of form-critics, found enough material that went back ulti- 
mately to eye-witnesses to form the basis of his book Jesus. At any rate, the origin 
of the tradition in eye-witness testimony is assumed in this paper, which is 
simply concerned with the questions how, when, and to what extent such testi- 
mony continued to control the tradition in the later stages of its development. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME CHRISTIANI: 


E can be reasonably certain, in view of the clear statement in 

\ y Acts xi. 26, that the name Christiani originated in Syrian 

Antioch.? For the moment we may postpone the question 
whether it was invented by the Antiochenes themselves or by the Roman 
governor’s staff or even by the disciples, as late Church tradition asserted, 
Meanwhile I would try to establish a vital preliminary point. Was the 
name current as early as c. A.D. 44, when Paul and Barnabas laboured so 
well together at Antioch? 

This is now normally assumed in any discussion of the problem.* But 
though Luke apparently implies this we are not bound to press his allu- 
sion chronologically. He may simply have introduced it at the most 
suitable place in his narrative. The year’s preaching had brought in a 
great influx of converts and had resulted in the firm founding of the 
Antiochene church, soon to rival Jerusalem itself. Quite naturally, there- 
fore, it was at Antioch that the disciples of Jesus first formed a body 
large and cohesive enough to attract pagan attention.’ Though often 
Jewish in origin, they were clearly marked out from the flourishing 
Jewish community by their separate synagogue and a social life in which 
surprisingly Jew and Gentile met on equal terms. At some point, then, 
Antioch would need a distinguishing name for them.® When was this 


1 I would like to thank the editors for helpful criticism and also for drawing 
my attention to Erik Peterson’s important article. 

2 For judicious discussion see Enc. Bibl. (1903), pp. 752 ff.; Dict. Bibl. (1909), 
pp. 384 ff.; H. J. Cadbury in The Beginnings of Christianity, v (1933), pp. 383-6. 

3 See R. Paribeni, Atti R. Accademia dei Lincei (1927), p. 685, and E. Peterson, 
‘Christianus’, in Miscell. G. Mercati, i (1946), pp. 362 ff. (governor’s staff); E. J. 
Bickerman, “The name of Christians’, Harv. Theol. Rev. xlii (1949), pp. 109 ff. 
(disciples). Though ingenious, Bickerman’s case cannot be called convincing 
(see p. 28, n. 3); we are really left with a choice between pagans. 

4 See works cited and A. Loisy, Les Actes des Apétres (1920), pp. 469 ff. 

5 The ‘western’ text xai rére mparov éxpnudricey (-av) ev Avrioxeig of pabnrai 
Xprcriavoi, as Peterson saw (op. cit., p. 355), looks like a conscious attempt to 
clarify the vagueness of the accepted reading. I cannot follow Peterson, however, 
when he insists that xpnuarica: has no causal connexion with the preceding 
clause. This infinitive is governed by é¢yévero exactly as are ovvayOjjvat and d:ddéa. 
All are the results of Paul’s arrival in Antioch, but the third may well be regarded 
as a delayed result, without any violence to the grammar, especially as it is has a 
different subject. 

® E. Jacquier makes this point well (Les Actes des Apétres (1926), p. 351): ‘Les 
convertis . . . devinrent si nombreux que I|’on fut amené a leur donner un nom 
pour les distinguer des Juifs.’ For the Gentile element see Acts xi. 20, xv. 1-2 
and 28 f., with Gal. ii. 11-14. The ‘middle-wall of partition’ (Eph. ii. 15) was 
broken down. Jewish segregation was so familiar (see Tac. Hist. v. 5) that, as at 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. z, April 1958) 
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point reached? All that we may legitimately assert, I suggest, is that the 
name was invented by A.D. 60, when Herod Agrippa II used it at Paul’s 
hearing before Festus.' Was it then Jong established or but newly 
minted ?? I believe that the name’s form provides an unnoticed clue to 
an exact answer to this question. 

Most scholars now agree that the form is Latin, not Greek, parallel to 
such words as Caesariani, Galbiani, and Augustiani. Such formations 
denote the soldiers of a general or, more generally, the supporters of a 
man.} It is tempting to add the ‘Hpwé:avoi of the gospels, but we are still 
far from any agreement on this problem. For Rowley they are indeed 
Herod’s partisans, but Bickerman and Peterson prefer to regard them 
as the slaves and freedmen, the household or clientela, of the Herods. 
Bickerman further interprets Christiani as ‘the servants’ or ‘household’ 
of Christus. Both base their reasoning on the frequent use of Caesariani 
(or Katoapravoi) in a parallel sense.* But, as Rowley correctly pointed 
out, this usage is not found before the reign of Domitian and should not 
be adduced to explain terms of admittedly earlier origin.’ This does not, 


Caesarea and Pisidian Antioch (Acts x. 24-29, xiii. 46-49), its abandonment 
must have created a stir. Bickerman (op. cit., p. 115) argues for a ‘Christian 
synagogue’ at Antioch; the use of cvvdyew with éxxAnoia in Acts xi. 27 and xiv. 27 
perhaps supports him. 

1 Acts xxvi. 28. Most scholars put Festus’s term in A.D. 60-62, but some argue 
that he succeeded Felix in A.D. 55 or 56; see Lamberz in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyclopddie (henceforth P.-W.), xxii (1953), pp. 220 ff., who takes the latter view. 
Eusebius’ Chronicon is poor evidence to set against Josephus and the natural 
interpretation of Acts. In A.D. 62 (Jos. Bell. Fud. vi. 288) Albinus succeeded 
Festus, who died in office after an uneventful and thus presumably short term. In 
A.D. 63-64 Poppaea intervened to free some Jewish priests sent bound to Rome by 
Felix (jos. Vita 3). If they had really been there seven or eight years (as Lamberz 
must assume, pp. 225-6), how could Josephus possibly avoid mentioning the 
fact ? We may confidently accept A.D. 60, I think, until shown stronger evidence. 

2 The use of Christianus was clearly widespread and official when 1 Peter iv. 
14-16 was written. A Neronian date would thus destroy my present thesis. But 
though J. W. C. Wand (The General Epistles of St. Peter and St. Fude (1934), 
pp. 15-17) and E. G. Selwyn (The First Epistle of Peter (1947), pp. 56-63) argue 
strongly for the 60’s, Schmiedel’s Trajanic date (Enc. Bibl., p. 760) still seems 
preferable. Though the letter may contain earlier material, the vital passage is 
surely too closely parallel to Pliny, Ep. x. 96. 2 and 7-8 (flagitia or nomen?) for 
us not to treat them as contemporary, especially as both letters refer to Bithynia— 
Pontus. 

3 For these see H. H. Rowley, “The Herodians in the Gospels’, 7.7.S. xli 
(1940), pp. 24-25. Galbiani was current in Gaul and the Rhineland in A.D. 68-69 
(Tac. Hist. i. 51); but Caesariani (in this sense) is much earlier than Christiani, 
appearing in ‘Hirtius’, Bell. Alex. xiii. 1 and Bell. Afr. lix. 1. 

* Rowley, op. cit., pp. 26-27; Bickerman, ‘Les Hérodiens’, Rev. Bibl. xlvii 
(1938), pp. 194 ff., and op. cit., pp. 118 ff.; Peterson, op. cit., pp. 359 ff. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 24-25. Bickerman himself saw this objection (Rev. Bibl., p. 196). 
Mart. ix. 79. 7-8 (A.D. 96) is the earliest example of the usage. 
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however, necessarily invalidate Peterson’s ingenious claim that Christian 
was modelled directly on ‘Hpwd:avoi, since his argument would be 
stronger and clearer if he accepted Rowley’s interpretation. He believes 
that when Agrippa I was persecuting the church in Jerusalem, Roman 
officials in Antioch found an appropriate name for the partisans’ of 
a Messiah whose claims Herod and the ‘Herodians’ were corabating.! 
But how can we be sure that ‘Hpwé:avoi was not rather formed after the 
invention of Christiani, possibly even on this very analogy? At any rate 
it is probably safer to leave it out of this discussion.? There is more 
substance in Peterson’s elaboration of Paribeni’s theory that Christiani 
was invented by Roman officials. He argues from the use of pwrwis and 
xpnuarileww in the accepted text of Acts xi. 26. Unlike the zparov of the 
‘western’ text, mpwrss marks the inauguration of a practice governing 
the future, while ypnyarilew is a technical term meaning ‘to be styled’ 
or ‘to be officially known as’. At Antioch, then, the disciples were first 
registered under their legal name. Peterson’s basic point is valid, but 
we can accept it without his particular conclusion. Christianus, when 
Luke wrote, was certainly the official term and this justifies his use of 
the verb ypyyarifew, even though the name originated as a popular 
nickname. Once invented it may have passed gradually and almost 
imperceptibly into legal use. It would thus surely be permissible to 
write ‘the title Christianus originated in Antioch’ without being held to 
mean that it originated as an official term.* There is, then, no good reason 
for denying that the name was due to the Greco-Syrian population. 
We can now return to the question of its form. There is a really 
remarkable parallel. Augustiani shares far more than.a curious assonance 
with Christiani. Both terms are based on titles which are sometimes 


1 Op. cit., pp. 361-3. Peterson, having split the terms ‘Hpw5eio: and ‘Hpwiiavoi, 
gives Xpior:avoi a similar double sense— ‘partisans of Christus’ (for Romans) and 
‘household of Christus’ (for Greeks). This is surely over-subtle. 

2 ‘Hpwiavol need be little older than its occurrence (iii. 6, xii. 13) in Mark’s 
gospel, which could well have been written after a.p. 70. If it equals 
Josephus’ ‘Hpwieio: (so Rowley, p. 25), the Latin form might even be due to 
Christians, anxious to point the contrast between themselves and the followers 
of the disbelieving Herods. But, like Caesariani, Herodiani could surely have two 
distinct meanings in Latin (‘partisans’ or ‘servants’); both words might have 
won the latter sense c. A.D. 75~79, when the courts of Herod (Agrippa II) and 
Caesar were in close interplay at Rome (see Dio Ixvi. 15 and Suet. Titus 7). 

3 Op. cit., pp. 356-8. Bickerman (Harv. Theol. Rev. xlii. 110-14) goes farther 
and interprets xpyyarilew as ‘to style oneself’, ‘to adopt a title’. The disciples in- 
vented the name, as late tradition tells. He strains the linguistic evidence and 
must admit that xpnyarilew can mean ‘to bear a name’. Why not, then, in Acts 
xi. 26? 

4+ Xpnuarilev, moreover, is often used loosely, as Rom. vii. 3 and Bickerman’s 
notes 23 and 24 show. 
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treated as proper names and whose meanings are extremely close. They 
mark the bearer out as divinely set apart from the rest of mankind, 
aconsecrated being with a redemptive purpose in the world. An impor- 
tant Greek inscription shows indeed how ‘Messianic’ ideas early gathered 
round the emperor in the East, helped by the concept implicit in his 
Latin title.' Now though all emperors were Augusti, the Augustiani were 
associated with Nero alone. They had a brief but amazing career. The 
Christiani, I would suggest, were deliberately named after them. If the 

elism is once admitted, the only alternative seems inherently un- 
likely. Would Nero allow a name movelled on that of some Jewish 
sectaries ? He would be certainly aware of their existence, so that we can 
tule out coincidence.” Before pursuing my hypothesis, however, I would 
first examine what we know of the Augustiani. 

After his mother’s violent death early in a.D. 59 Nero began going his 
own way, free of her restraining influence. Despite his advisers’ protests 
he was determined on public appearances as actor, singer, and charioteer, 
and began by instituting new semi-public games. Young nobles were 
pressed to take part in these Fuvenalia, while a permanent claque was 
formed from the Roman knights under the title Augustiani.5 This para- 
military corps of handsome, tough youths devoted themselves to rhyth- 
mic praise of the emperor’s person and his divine voice. Their whole 
life became an act of worship.* When Nero toured Greece as an artiste in 

' For Augustus see Dio liii. 16. 8; Oxf. Class. Dict. (1949), p. 124; P.-W. ii. 
2370 f. For Xpords see The Beginnings of Christianity, v. 357-9. For the inscrip- 
tion (c. 9 B.c.) see Ehrenberg and Jones, Documents illustrating the Reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius? (1955), no. 98; W. H. Buckler in Class. Rev. xli (1927), 
pp. 119 ff., and A. H. M. Jones, Class. Rev. lxix (1955), pp. 244 f. We may note 
érépav re €Swxev (Augustus’ birth) mavri rau xdopan Syuv, Hdvora av Sefapevun POopdy 
(Il. 8-9), 76 reAndrarov 76d Bian Svexdopn[cev dyaBdr] (divine Providence) éveyxapyévn 
rov LeBaordy (Il. 33-34). Hpgev 52 rd: xdouns rév &’adrév edayyeAl[wv 4 yeveOAos 
tp)épa rod Geos (Il. 40-41). The restorations owrfpa (36) and émdaveis (37) are 
almost certain. For Greek pagans both Xpiords and Adyovorés would designate 
a Paovre’s; see p. 32, n. 5. 

2 Gallio (Acts xviii. 12 ff.) was not only Seneca’s brother, but himself an 
amicus of Nero. See P.-W. i. 2236 f. 

» See Tac. Ann. xiv. 13-15; Dio lxi. 19-20. Both (for Dio see lxiii. 18. 3) regard 
the Augustiani as part of the equestrian order; Suetonius’ plebeii (Nero 20) must 
have been ‘ennobled’ on enlistment. 

* Tacitus’ aetate ac robore conspicui and Suetonius’ robustissimae iuventutis are 
phrases that would fit army recruits. Dio calls them an i%.ov ovorfjua of troops 
(cp. ddd’ éSe%0n nal éxorpareias twos in Ixiii. 8. 3); their numbers (5,000) were 
surely designed to suggest a legion. Dio Ixiii. 20. 5 illustrates Tacitus’ ‘formam 
principis vocemque deum vocabulis appellantes’; he quotes Atvyovore Adyovore, 
Népwn 7G *‘Hpaxdet, Népwm 7H Ardem, iepa dwv}, and the like. The claque, 
magnificently costumed, were notable for wearing their gold ring on the right 
hand, instead of the left (see Suet. loc. cit., pule)ris ac sine anulo laev(i)is, with 
Macr. Sat. vii. 13. 11). Perhaps it was engraved with Nero’s imago (amici principis 
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A.D. 66-67, the corps inevitably accompanied him. They vowed him a 
costly statue for his victories, and on his return to Italy played a promi- 
nent part in his triumphal entries at Naples and Rome. There they 
followed his chariot, proclaiming themselves ‘his Augustiani’ and ‘the 
soldiers of his triumph’.' Some must have been idealists, enthusiastically 
devoted to the emperor’s unusual conception of his role. Nero apparently 
tried to wean his people away from the cruel and unaesthetic entertain- 
ments which they favoured and to make them truly philhellene, with 
a new passion for athletics, drama, and music.? For the empire he 
dreamed of a majesty and glamour that should be no longer primarily 
military. His genius suitably lay in pageantry. He was in fact a wonder- 
ful showman, rather than the great artist of his ambition, and the East 
rewarded him with deep and lasting popularity. Even the Parthians, 
generously treated as equals arid impressed by Nero’s magnificence, 
retained a strange affection for nim. This odd and unlikeable Roman 
captured the oriental imagination uniquely and this was why the strange 
legend of his return flourished long after his death. Nero took his art and 
dreams very seriously, for they were his substitute for any real religious 
faith and in them he rightly saw his immortality.* Not all his Augustiani 
naturally shared his ideals or felt for him the awed admiration common in 
the East. At best slightly ridicuiows, they were often mere opportunists 
or worse.’ But whether sincere or not they were all trained to create an 
impression of fervour. They seemed animated by passionate belief. 


wore such rings under Claudius and Nero; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiii. 42); ii so, 
Rev. xiii. 16 might well be an allusion to them. 

! Dio lxiii. 8 and 18. 3 (statue); Suet. Nero 25 (triumph). 

2 See B. W. Henderson, Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero (1903), 
pp. 127 ff. 

3 Pliny may unwittingly echo Nero’s ideal in his fine phrase (N.H. xxvii. 1. 3) 
immensa Romanae pacis maiestate. Suetonius (Nero 18) notes his lack of normal 
imperialism; the Parthian War ended with honourable settlement, Tiridates’ 
coronation as Armenian king, and the solemn closing of the Gate of Janus (ibid. 
13; see coins with the legend PACE P.R. TERRA MARIQ. PARTA IANVM CLVSIT, Rom. 
Imp. Coinage, i. 156-8). His ‘triumph’ in January a.D. 68 symbolized his new 
concept. 

4 For all this see M. P. Charlesworth, ‘Nero—some aspects’, Journ. Rom. Stud. 
xxxix (1949), pp. 70-76. Nero curiously saw himself as Augustus’ spiritual heir 
(like him mavoavra pév modepov, Kooujoovra [5é eipyvnv]. See ll. 36-37 of the 
inscription quoted in p. 29, n. 1); the name Augustiani marks this relation- 
ship. At the Neronia of a.p. 60 in Rome Nero refused the corona citharae and 
reverently had it laid before Augustus’ statue, and he used Augustus’ currus 
triumphalis for his artiste’s triumph. These symbolic acts associated Augustus 
with Nero’s art. He ignored the vast gap between their views of what xocypeiv 
eipjvnv should mean. 

5 Tac. Ann. xiv. 15: ‘pars ingenio procaces, alii in spem potentiae . . . quasi 
per virtutem clari honoratique agere’. 
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They must at once have caused a real stir. At Antioch, I believe, they 
inspired the nickname Christiani. I propose now to test this theory by 
assuming its truth and seeing what follows. None of the facts rule it out 
and it perhaps makes better sense of some of our information. Where 
final proof is clearly impossible, that is all that can reasonably be asked. 
News of Roman events would soon reach a great commercial centre like 
Antioch. The Antiochenes were notoriously witty, though Alexandria 
had the stronger tradition of ridiculing or embarrassing the Roman 
government.' But Alexandria, having given Nero the idea of training his 
Augustiani, was in unusual good humour with the emperor and for that 
very reason Antioch, from long rivalry, was liable to move towards 
opposition.* The news of Nero’s artistry would be a godsend. Syria in its 
royal days had endured the rule of an imperial aesthete, Antiochus IV 
(Epiphanes), lover of the theatre and himself an occasional actor in 
mimes. This king, in whose tradition we may detect Antiochene satire, 
was so strangely like Nero that Antioch must have been particularly 
fascinated by each new folly.’ By a.p. 59-60 the populace was vividly 
aware of the growing body of heretical Jews and converts in their midst. 
These never wearied of proclaiming allegiance to a person called 
Christus, whose praises they sang in formal hymns. Were they not 
ludicrously like Nero’s Augustiani? Christ had his claque at Antioch! 
The name Christiani would adroitly ridicule both groups at once.* 

When the governor of Syria died during a.D. 60, Nero’s brilliant 
general Corbulo was instructed to take over the province, which he 


1 For Alexandria see W. L. Knox, Journ. Rom. Stud. xxxix (1949), pp. 29 f. An- 
tioch later by its mockery drove Julian to the undignified polemic of the Misopogon. 
2 According to Suetonius (Nero 20), Nero raised his claque ‘captus . . . modu- 
latis Alexandrinorum laudationibus’. For an example see Suet. Aug. 98. Antioch 
and Alexandria had been the capitals of the rival Seleucid and Ptolemaic dynasties. 

3 Pol. xxvi. 1 (see Suet. Nero 26), xxxi. 3-4; Athen. x. 52 (438d-od). 

* Though Dio uses Adyovereio., the transliteration of Augustiani in the Tal- 
mud shows that the Latin form was remembered in the East, as well as the institu- 
tion itself; see S. Krauss, Greichische Lehnwérter im Talmud, ii (1899). For 
Christian hymns see Acts xvi. 23, Col. iii. 16 (7 06; but Eph. v. 19 7@ xupie), 
Rev. v. 9 (the Lamb); Pliny Ep. x. 96. 7 (Christo quasi deo). Eph. v. 14 preserves 
an example. Military metaphor might also link the two groups, for it was cer- 
tainly common among Augustiani (see p. 29, n. 4) and we find it in Paul 
(Rom. xiii. 12, reading 67Aa; 1 Thess. v. 8; Philem. 2) and in Eph. vi. 13-17. The 
most remarkable example, however, is Ignatius, ad Polycarp. vi. 2. Was it a special 
trait of the Antiochene church? The -iani forms in Latin pre-eminently charac- 
terize soldiers; as Caesariani in its first sense (see p. 27, n. 3; in App. Bell. Civ. 
iii. 91 the context favours the later sense ‘household of Caesar’ rather than 
‘partisans’), Othoniani (passim in Tac. Hist.) and even Galbiani (their opponents 
held them hostes et victos, troops of the ‘usurper’; see Hist. i. 51 and 65). The very 
name suggests then that pagans found some soldierly quality in the language or 
discipline of the early Christians. 
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promptly entered. Herod and Berenice will certainly have honoured him 
with an official visit at Antioch. They must have heard much there 
about the troublesome Jewish proselytizing seci, whose witty nickname 
would have pleased the sophisticated Herod.' He proceeded to Caesarea 
to honour Festus similarly, already anxious to meet the strange preacher 
who was the centre of such controversy.” Festus for his part was glad to 
see Herod, since he wanted help with the problem of Paul’s appeal and 
his own report to Nero. At the hearing Paul, faced with Festus’s biank 
bewilderment, appealed with characteristic urgency to Herod’s informed 
sympathy. He was a prisoner for the Messianic hope, the Suffering 
Servant of whom both Law and Prophets spoke. Why should Jews find 
Jesus’s claim so strange? ‘You believe in the Prophets, King Agrippa? 
Of course you do!’ But Paul was going too fast and too far. Herod 
checked him with mockery: ‘In a moment you’ll be persuading me to 
enroll as a Christianus.’ Did Paul expect a king to join these sectaries, 
the parody of the equally odd Augustiani of Festus’s own order ? Sensing 
the taunt, Paul confronted king and procurator alike with the earnest, 
inescapable challenge of conversion.? 

From Antioch the name would soon pass to Rome and by A.D. 64 it 
was current among the common people.‘ Paul’s arrival must have 
stirred the Christian group there to fresh activity, especially since he was 
allowed almost complete freedom. This soon led to a struggle with the 
Jewish community.’ Thus, helped by the presence of other Palestinian 


1 Tac. Ann. xiv. 26 (Corbulo). In a.p. 66 Herod was careful to visit both the 
new Syrian governor and the new Prefect of Egypt (Jos. B. . ii. 18. 5 and 15. 1). 
Corbulo was popular in Syria (Ann. xiii. 8), a strict soldier (ibid. 35 f.), impatient 
of Nero’s artistry (Dio lxiii. 17. 5-6). His arrival might actually have encouraged 
the crowd’s mockery of the Augustiani. 

? For all this episode see Acts xxv-xxvi. Herod’s words ¢BovAduny xai abrés roi 
avOpunov axotca should be taken in this natural sense; see The Beginnings of 
Christianity, iv. 322-4. Herod had probably also heard of Paul through his sister 
Drusilla, wife of Felix (see Acts xxiv. 24-25). 

3 For the debate over év dky@ pe meiBers Xprorcavov morjoa see The Begin- 
nings of Christianity, iv. 322-4 and Loisy, Les Actes, pp. 902-5. Agrippa’s & 
éXy@ should mean ‘in a short time’; why not take Paul’s xai év dky@ xal & 
peydAw as ‘whether in a short or a long time’? With Paul «ai . . . xai might easily 
replace the correcter eire .. . eive. Nairne’s view (¥.T.S. xxi (1920), pp. 171 f.) 
that Xproriavev rovjoa is a Latinism (= Christianum agere) is so tempting that 
I adopt it in the text. There are other possibilities, but this bests suits the context 
as I interpret it. 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 44: ‘quos ... vulgus Christianos appellabat’. 

5 Romans (c. A.D. 58) is first-hand evidence for the church before Paul’s 
coming; the Christian’s relation to Judaism was clearly a prime issue. Opposition 
to Paul is noted in Acts xxviii. 22-28 and Philip. i. 15-18. In the second passage 
Paul perhaps refers to Jews who distorted his teaching of the Xprorés, in order to 
make trouble for him with the Roman authorities. For these manceuvres see 
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Jews beside Paul, the authorities were enabled to distinguish the 
Christians as a separate body. Nero’s new empress, Poppaea, was indeed 
keenly interested in orthodox Judaism.' Despite her interest, however, 
the decision on Caesarea had gone against the Jews, and in Palestine 
lawlessness and misgovernment increased dangerously.” At this moment 
Nero found himself faced with sudden, unwelcome unpopularity. Fire 
broke out in July a.D. 64 among the cvercrowded quarters of Rome. 
The people became convinced that Nero either planned the fire or 
spread it, in order to rebuild Rome to his desire and particularly to 
secure space for his Golden House and its pleasure-parks. Palace officials 
were accused of demolition and arson, and, despite vigorous relief 
measures, Nero could not clear himself. In face of such obstinate rumours 
suitable ‘incendiaries’ must be found.* 

In a Greek city the Jews would have been the natural scapegoats, as 
they were accused of plotting to burn down Antioch three years later.* 
But, quite apart from Poppaea’s influence, it must have seemed madness 
to launch a general attack on them in Rome at this time. There was no 
surer way of precipitating the imminent war. No reasons of state, however, 
protected the followers of Christus, who had been clearly disowned 
by the Jews and were known to be unpopular already.> Moreover, 


Luke xxiii. 2, John xix. 12, Acts xvii. 7 and xxiv. 5. Suet. Claud. 25 (impulsore 
Chresto) suggests that there was already perhaps a strong Messianic trend in 
Roman Judaism; for this may have been a quarrel about the ‘Messiah’, rather 
than over Jesus’s specific claim. Aquila, one of the expelled community (A.D. 50- 
51), Was a ready convert to Paul’s gospel at Corinth (Acts xviii. 2). Paul, instructed 
by Aquila, would appeal to this interest in Acts xxviii. 20, causing the usual 
orders (see Acts xxiv. 5). 

' Festus allowed a Jewish deputation to press their case on Caesarea at Rome 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 11); Felix had sent some priests bound to Rome (Jos. Vit. 3), 
for whom Josephus secured Poppaea’s intervention, working through her main 
Jewish associate. 

2 Jos. Ant. xx. 9-11; B.f. ii. 14. 

3 For all this see Tac. Ann. xv. 38-44; Suet. Nero 38; Dio lxiii. 16-18. Nero’s 
guilt was generally assumed (see Octavia 831 ff. and Statius Silv. ii. 7. 60 f.); 
Tacitus alone says forte an dolo principis incertum. That Tacitus alone mentions 
the formal charge of incendiarism against Christians does not justify the scepti- 
cism of M. Dibelius, Rom und die Christen im ersten Jahrhundert (1942), pp. 32 ff., 
and F. W. Ciayton, Class. Quart. xli (1947), pp. 83 ff. We ought rather to test 
Tacitus’ version fairly without preconceptions; if it stands the test, we must ask 
why the other authors diverge. Clayton himself gives an excellent answer on p. 82. 
Tert. Apol. 37 seems to me to show that Christian tradition retained a memory 
of the charge of incendium and its emphatic rejection by the populace and 
posterity. 4 Jos. B.F. vii. 3. 2-4. 

5 See p. 32, n. 5, and Tacitus’ per flagitia invisos (ch. 44). Christians would 
share the Jews’ unpopularity; see for this Tac. Hist. v. 5 and Bickerman, 
Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Fudentums, lxxi (1927), pp. 171-87 and 
255-64 (especially 258 f.). Hellenistic slander lay behind it. 


623.1 ’ D 
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the Great Fire may have led some to announce recklessly and with 
exultation the coming of the last days, as did the Vesuvian disaster in 
A.D. 79.' At such a time too pagans could easily misunderstand the 
traditional apocalyptic threats of fire and brimstone.? Even more sober 
Christian preaching contained ambiguous phrases that could be twisted 
maliciously.’ Was this Luke’s reason for inserting the story of the Samari- 
tan village in his narrative (ix. 51 ff.), with Jesus’s firm rebuke to the 
disciples who wished to call down fire on it for its rejection of their 
master? Luke would seem to suggest that no true Christian would really 
desire the punishment of Sodom to come on those who refused their 
message. They must be left to the mercy and the judgement of God. 

Nero’s agents started with prosecutions of ‘those who confessed’ 
(qui fatebantur). Tacitus’ phrase has caused much trouble. Confession 
evidently preceded the trial itself. Did the accused confess to arson? Or 
were they the professing Christians, whom every one knew ?* The truth 
might lie somewhere between. They may have been wild preachers 
whose language was twisted into confession of arson. But there is another 
group which, as Herrmann has shown, deserves close attention. We 
know from Paul (Philip. iv. 22) that there were converts in ‘Caesar’s 
household’, and he possibly had sympathizers also in the Praetorian 
Guard (Philip. i. 13 with Acts xxviii. 16).5 Their position was now 
precarious, especially since Imperial servants and soldiers were widely 
reported as spreading the fire or hindering efforts to control it.° Nero 
could best counter this by producing members of the domus Augusta 
manifestly engaged in a foreign conspiracy against the State. Evidence 

' Pliny Ep. vi. 20. 15 and 19; Dio Ixvi. 23. 

2 Rev. viii. 7, xiv. 10 f., xviii. 8, xxi. 8 (though influenced by a.p. 64 and 79) 
certainly embody earlier ideas. 

3 For example Jesus’s saying (Luke xii. 49) ‘I came to cast fire upon the earth’, 
and Peter’s association (Acts ii. 16 ff.) of the outpouring of the Spirit with Joel’s 
signs of the end (‘. . . blood and fire and billowing smoke’). 

+ As Henderson argued (op. cit., p. 484), correpti in Tacitus means ‘prosecuted’, 
not ‘arrested’. Hence we can dismiss Dibelius’s objection (op. cit., p. 33 n. 2) to 
recognizing two stages in the trials. Sunt should probably be understood after 
correpti, deinde would introduce a new clause. Dibelius (op. cit., p. 31) takes 
fatebantur of Christian profession (Pliny, Ep. x. 96. 7, qualecumque esset quod 
faterentur is a possible parallel); Clayton (op. cit., pp. 82-84) believes that Tacitus 
is deliberately ambiguous here. Henderson (op. cit., p. 251) explains how Chris- 
tians might appear to confess to arson, whereas Herrmann (see next n.) thinks 
that some were guilty. 

5 L. Herrmann, ‘Quels chrétiens ont incendié Rome?’, Rev. belge de phil. et 
hist. xxvii (1949), pp. 649 f. For the date of Philippians (A.D. 62) see the full dis- 
cussion in M. Jones, The Epistle to the Philippians (1918), pp. xxv—-xxxix. 

® Tac. Ann. xv. 38; Suet. Nero 38; Dio lxii. 17. 1. Some demolition (see Sueto- 
nius) may have been inspired by the same ideas as that carried out in 1666 under 
Pepys’s direction (Diary, 2-5 Sept.). 
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was perhaps faked and confessions secured by a mixture of threats and 

ises, well understood then and sickeningly familiar to us now. 
These men would then incriminate others.' They did this with such 
effect that it soon proved impossible to press the charge of incendiarism. 
For most of this mass of victims something less precise was substituted. 
Hating the human race, they were capable of any crime and accessories 
to this one in intention at least. Nero might pretend to be removing a 
malignant cancer from society, and who would inquire into his precise 
legal grounds in each instance ?? 

The horrible punishments sickened the Roman public, though never 
squeamish and rendered harsher by present misfortunes. In his gardens, 
amid the pathetic temporary encampments of refugees, Nero presented 
anovel spectacle. Between the crosses of his victims drove the charioteer- 
emperor, acknowledging applause and, when day ended, using men as 
living torches. Was this not a brutally ironic way of making these rivals 
of his Augustiani minister to his artistic ambitions? There was surely an 
element of personal exasperation in the persecution. His enemies claimed 
that he acted the ‘Fall of Troy’ in a private theatre while Rome burned, 
even as years later he was again attacked for preferring his art to the 


? On ‘conspiracy’ see next n. Subdidit reos speaks against Herrmann’s assump- 
tion of guilt. Though used of a principal incriminating an agent (see Amn. i. 6), 
in the context of Ann. xv. 44 it clearly implies innocence (as forte an dolo principis 
shows in ch. 38). Ann. xiv. 62 (A.D. 62) betrays Nero’s methods. He required a 
confession to ruin his wife Octavia. Anicetus (Prefect of the Fleet) was ‘per- 
suaded’ to admit to adultery and treason; he confessed at a perfunctory trial 
(fateturque apud amicos). Domitian likewise once secured a false confession, as 
Pliny tells us in Ep. iv. 11. 11 f. Equally revealing is Jos. B. F. vii. 3. 3-4. A leading 
Antiochene Jew informed on a Jewish ‘plot’ to burn down Antioch (a.D. 67), 
producing some foreign Jews said to be involved. They were at once burnt; many 
other Jews died as associates after refusing a loyalty test (sacrifice). Similar 
tactics in A.D. 70 (after a real fire) were foiled by a Roman officer. Antioch will 
have learnt from Nero. Suetonius (Nera 38) tells how men of consular rank 
found Nero’s cubicularii on their estates with inflammable materials and left 
them well alone. This may represent their ‘evidence’, later doctored to save them 
from perjury and to blacken Nero. We should note that the consular Cluvius 
Rufus, an amicus principis, later became a hostile historian of Nero’s reign (see 
P-W. iv. 121 ff.). 

2 For the Christian coniuratio see Henderson, op. cit., pp. 347-9; Peterson, 
op. cit., pp. 364-7; Reizenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen® (1927), 
pp. 114 ff., whose treatment of Tacitus (especially qui fatebantur, pp. 119- 
21) I was encouraged to find very close to mine. The Bacchanalian conspiracy 
(Livy xxxix. 8-18) is a valid parallel, involving both flagitia and the threat 
of incendium. Rome was already alarmed in a.D. 61 by the spread of foreign cults 
and atheism among the slaves (Amn. xiv. 44). Either the manuscript coniuncti or 
the correction convicti would suit the semi-legal process under discussion. 

3 Ann. xv. 44. As at Antioch (n. 1 above) burning was surely used as a punish- 
ment for arson (see Herrmann, op. cit., p. 651, for Roman law). 
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people’s welfare.' At this moment he became fully aware of the Christiani. 
They would seem deliberately named after his adherents, who had just 
returned with him from a triumphal tour of Campania, preparatory to 
wider Eastern conquests.* His enemies among the plebs doubtless 
reinforced this impression. Those who rioted in Octavia’s favour in 
A.D. 62 would welcome a name that could be used, by its suggestive 
assonance, to discredit the emperor’s friends. The Augustiani could thus 
be obliquely accused of sharing the low birth, oddity, and vices imputed 
to the Christiant. Such innuendos would give Nero’s temper extra edge, 
when he championed good order and morality. Consistently with this 
view, the affair soon became a sensational distraction rather than a real 
investigation into the crime or allied criminal activity. Nero remained 
under severe suspicion himself. The Christians, however undesirable, 
were pitied as victims of Nero’s sadism.* 

The Tacitean version is cogent and consistent. He suggests that the 
persecution was an episode, with no lasting consequences. Suetonius’ 
version, which omits the Fire, is not basically at variance with this. He is 
so convinced of Nero’s guilt that he will not let his readers entertain any 
alternative.’ He regards the action against the Christians from a Traja- 
nic viewpoint with full approval; but we should note that it appears 
as an isolated police measure. It was an exercise of coercitio, which need 
have no permanent effect. Neither Tiberius’ nor Claudius’ police mea- 
sures against the Jews in any way altered their rights for the future or 
the status of their synagogues as collegia licita.* In any event Nero’s 
acta were rescinded at his death, when his memory was condemned, and 
this might surely have benefited the Christians also.” Despite Mommsen 


1 Ann. xv. 39; Suet. Nero 38 and 44 (A.D. 68); Dio ixii. 18. 1. 

2 Ann. xv. 33 ff. (with Suet. Nero 20). See the excellent discussion of Nero's 
plans in A.D. 64 (partly foiled by the Fire) by J. D. P. Bolton, Class. Quart. Ixix 
(1948), pp. 83-87. 

3 For riots see Amn. xiv. 60 f. and Herrmann, op. cit., pp. 638 f. (who implau- 
sibly regards them as sympathizers with Christianity). For flagitia see p. 33, n. 5, 
and Peterson, op. cit., pp. 364-6. Paul’s Corinthian letters reveal the low status 
and bad past record of many converts. 

+ To this extent the views of Clayton, op. cit., p. 83, and Dibelius, op. cit., 
Pp. 32-34, are surely valid. Sontes should represent the crowd’s opinion, not 
Tacitus’ own (so Clayton, p. 81); it probably means ‘guilty of flagitia (or odium)’, 
not of arson. 

5 Note incendit urbem tam palam (Nero 38). Unlike Tacitus he even excludes 
chance. 

6 Nero 16. 2 begins ‘multa sub eo et animadversa severe et coercita (A), ™« 
minus instituta (B)’. Category B (of permanent effect) begins only in ch. 17. For 
the Jews see Tac. Amn. ii. 85, Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, and Suet. Claud. 25. 

7 See Tert. Apol. 5: ‘Sed tali dedicatore damnationis nostrae etiam gloriamur. 
... Tales semper nobis insecutores . . . quos et ipsi damnare consuestis.’ 
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and his followers, we cannot assert that persecution was a regular hazard 
for Christians before the turn of the century. Then fresh motives led the 
State to intervene.' If my thesis comes near the truth, we see clearly that 
Nero’s action was in its very nature personal and transient. Yet this does 
not mean that we should underestimate the significance of A.D. 64. In 
a profound sense this first clash of the nomen Christi with the nomen 


Augusti foreshadows the bitter conflict of loyalties throughout the empire. 
Haroip B. MATTINGLY 


1 Mommsen, Ges. Schr. iii. 389 ff. and vi. 450 ff. For Domitian’s ‘persecu- 
tion’ and the issues involved see E. M. Smallwood, Class. Phil. li (1956), pp. 5-11. 











ON THE “TEXT” OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
GLOSS TO THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS* 


LDRED’S Anglo-Saxon Gloss to the Latin text of the Lindisfarne 
A Gospels is essentially word-for-word; it is thus, almost entirely, 
a mere translation of Y.¢ Many years ago, in an article published 
in the Review of English Studies (viii. 392-4), I called attention to a very 
few passages in which Y’ did not agree with Y but with other manu- 
scripts; cp., for instan:e, 
7 .ofer suno iuerre 
et super filios nostros 
(Matt. xxvii. 25) 
—with the Anglo-Saxon compare filios uestros Q r?. The fact that many 


* Strictly, this article should bear the sub-title ““Aldrediana VI’, for it is the 
sixth of the series of this name (cp. the explanation I preface to the first of the 
series, Moderna sprak [at press]). The articles oi this series (by whomsoever written 
and wheresoever published) deal with points connected with Aldred’s two 
North Northumbrian Glosses—that to the Lindisfarne Gospels (c. 960) and that 
to the Durham Ritual (970). 

Aldred’s Gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels is an Anglo-Saxon and interlinear 
translation of the Latin of this manuscript. Essentially, in citing Lindisfarne 
forms, I follow the conventions of the Urs Graf Edition of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. Here I may mention the following points. Lindisfarne words given 
without reference are in the form of the head-words of the Index verborum 
glossematicus of the Edition. Glosses are given in italic, their glossemes (that is, 
the word or words they gloss) between single inverted commas—thus fader 
‘pater’ means that the Anglo-Saxon word fader glosses the Latin word pater. 
Aldred’s Anglo-Saxon forms are often very strongly contracted; contractions 
are here denoted by means of an apostrophe (thus s’ w’ a read se wes 
aminadabing—which glosses ‘qui fuit aminadab’ Luke iii. 33). For the gospels, 
the references are by chapter and verse; for the remainder of the manuscript, 
by folio, column, and line (r = recto, v = verso, a = left-hand column, } = 
right-hand column) as “1317b13”’. 

Some abbreviations: Index = the Index verborum glossematicus of the Urs 
Graf edition (vol. II) of the Lindisfarne Gospels; Pogatscher = A. Pogatscher, 
Zur Lautlehre der griechischen, lateinischen und romanischen Lehnworte im Alten- 
glischen; WW = 1. Wordsworth et H. I. White, Nouum testamentum . . . latine. 

t+ Here I use the sigla of WW and of A. Jiilicher, Jtala [for St. John’s gospel, 
which has not yet appeared in this, I have confined myself to WW]; by WW, 
I denote the textus receptus of WW; by fii, Jiilicher’s main text of the Itala; by 
FiA, his text of the Afra. I here suggest Y’ as a convenient siglum for Aldred’s 
Anglo-Saxon text. As may be seen from the collation against WW given in the 
Urs Graf Edition of the Book of Kells (iii. 55 ff.), the evidence of Q was not 
properly taken into account in WW, despite the fact that it appears in the 
Codicum elenchus quos in euangeliis perpetuo citamus (WW I. x ff.). I have there- 
fore checked all the readings relevant to the present article against the Urs Graf 
collation and against the facsimile of Q itself if the relevant point is not men- 
tioned in the Urs Graf collation. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 1, April 1958] 
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of the “foreign proper names’’ of Y’ do not “agree” with their corre- 
spondents of Y affords abundant evidence tending to the conclusion 
adumbrated in that article—namely that, in his translating, Aldred did 
not entirely confine his attention to the Latin of the Lindisfarne Gospels. 
In the present article I attempt a study of the foreign proper names of Y’. 
But, first, it is clear that the terms I have just placed in double inverted 
commas—foreign, proper name, and agree—require elucidation. I use 
them here as indicated below. 

1. Foreign; by this word I mean “‘of Latin, Greek, or Semitic origin”’.* 

2. Proper name.t I use this term to indicate those words which we 
print with an initial majuscule in our Index. I exclude from the discus- 
sion the following sets of words (not all of which are so printed) which 
are, or might be considered, proper names: 

(a) Loan-words which are not “proper’’, whether these are learned 
(e.g. scorpion’ ‘scorpionem’ Luke xi. 12) or non-learned (e.g. La(d)den, 
from Latin Jatinus). 

(6) Proper names which are, essentially, non-learned (either wholly 
or in part); e.g. Caser Cxsar (from Latin Caesar, with some assimilation 
to the suffix -drius (> OE -ere)); gen. pl. creicna ‘grecorum’ 4va5; 
Crecisc Cregisc Grecisc Gregisc ‘graecus’; Ebrisc ‘hebraicus’, Ebrislice 
‘hebraice’..t 

(c) The very few cases in which Aldred has (often, it seems, by 
mistake) copied the Latin word into the Gloss (e.g. filio ‘filio’ John 
xiv. 13).§ 

(d) The word Crist—primarily because it is a nomen sacrum in Y 
but not in Y’. 

3. Agreement. This can be perfect, as in naim ‘naim’ Luke vii. 11. 
But I also reckon agreement when the agreement is perfect except for 
discrepancies due to (a) abbreviation, (5) certain orthographies, (c) the 
“grammatical” differences between Latin and Old English.** 

(a) Abbreviation: as in isr’l ‘israhel’ Matt. viii. 10. 

* English proper names (such as Cud-berht) are thus—naturally—-excluded ; 
the British, Irish, and Scandinavian elements of Aldred’s vocabulary afford no 
proper names. 

+ Owing to its vagueness this term is rarely used in modern Linguistics. 

t But Judeus, Iudeus ‘iudaeus’ is certainly learned and is thus included. I have 
allowed myself a little latitude on this matter; thus I have included the word 
“Peter” although peter ‘petrum’ 21vb16 may well be a non-learned form (> MnE 
Peter) < *pety with svarabhakti. 

§ The above rules thus exclude the interesting words gazophilacium and 
sabbat sabat—whereby some small “waste of evidence” may have been occa- 
sioned. ‘ 

** Or to any two, or all three, of these together. 
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(6) Certain orthographies: 

(i) Interchange of # (ae) and e: e.g. iudea ‘iudaea’ Matt. ii. 22; ced’ 
‘caedron’ John xviii. 1. 

(ii) Omission or insertion of h: e.g. elizabeth ‘helisabeth’ 131vb20; 
herodis ‘erodis’ Mark viii. 15. ; 

(iii) 3 for Latin th: as in domas ‘thomas’ John xiv. 5 ; bedania ‘bethania’ 

John xi. 1. 

(iv) d for Latin intervocalic d: as in herodes ‘herodes’ Matt. ii. 7.* 

(c) “Grammatical” differences. These may be in the flexion (as gen. 
sg. maries ‘mariz’ Mark vi. 3) or in the suffixation (as scariothisca 
‘scariothis’ John xiii. 2, or s’ w’ iessing ‘qui fuit iesse’ Luke iii. 32).¢ 

Aldred’s gloss affords a very considerable number of disagreements— 
using this word as explained above.] These disagreements between Y’ 
and Y are of three kinds: 

I. The Y’ form which, in one passage, constitutes the disagreement 
against Y, is recorded in one or more other passages of Y (with or with- 
out gloss).§ 

II. There is nothing in Y to explain the Y’ form, but there is agree- 
ment, total or partial, between the Y’ form and that of one or more 
other manuscripts.** 


III. Disagreements which are neither of Class I nor of Class II.t+ 

I now enumerate the disagreements—in Table A. As to order, I 
follow, first that of the Anglo-Saxon head-words of the Index, } secondly 
that of the text itself.§§ The sigla Y’ Y are normally omitted.*** I give the 
relevant data from WW and A. Jiilicher, Jtala—without ado if the form 


* On the “philology” of some of these, and of certain other, orthographies, 
see the Appendix (pp. 50 ff.). 

+ With the English suffix -ing, meaning ‘son of”. 

Applying the above rules, we see that the cases which have to be reckoned as 
agreements often agree in very little; cp., for instance, m’ ‘malelehel’ Luke iii. 37 
[= maleleheling]. My concept “agreement” is thus comparable to the concept 
“relationship” as used in Linguistics: when we say “Tahitian and English are 
not related”’, all we mean is, there is no evidence that they are related. Non-dis- 
agreement would thus be a better term for my agreement. 

} I may note here that, naturally, occurrences without glosseme are irrelevant 
in the present context since they can never constitute a disagreement (these are 
they that are entered in the Index with superscript hyphen—as “‘lucases 130rb1~”). 

§ This class of disagreement may thus be explained without recourse to the 
hypothesis that Aldred consulted material other than Y; for he may have become 
familiar with a Y form in a passage in which he did not gloss it or in one in which 
he glosses it in a manner which does not constitute a disagreement. 

** This class of disagreement is the “interesting” class. 

tt That is, disagreements for which we have as yet no “explanation”. 

tt These are printed bold. 

§§ That is, I do not follow the order of the Index within the head-word. 

*** But I give the siglum Y if the form is unglossed in Y’. 
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from the one or more other manuscripts cited is in total agreement with 
that of Y’, separated by the indicator “‘cp.” if it is in partial agreement. 
Disagreements of Class I are discussed either not at all,* or in a comment 
given either at the end of the head-wordt or separated by the indicator 
“_ep.”. References are separated by the symbol || as a convenience to 
the reader. 

A 

1. Abraham. abraam ‘abraham’ 206ra23. 

2. Augustus. aug’ ‘agusto’ Luke ii. 1: augusto WW fii! Faia. 

3. Egypt and Egypte. zgiptum ‘xegyptios’ Sra4: aegiptios E, egiptios 
T. || egipt ‘aegytum’ [sic] 19rb18. || egipt ‘aegypto’ Matt. ii. 15: aegipto 
DEL T, egipto W. 

4. Babilon. babilones ‘babylonis’ Matt. i. 11; Matt. i. 12: babilonis bis 
® KRT Wace, babilonis . . . babiloniae L, [babylonis] . . . babilonis MW Q; 
cp. babillonis bis E. || babilones ‘babylonis’ Matt. i. 17 (2): babilonis bis 
®P QR (semel) T W;; cp. babillonis bis E. 

5. Bara(b)bas. baraban ‘barabban’ John xviii. 40: baraban A; cp. 
barraban W. 

6. B(e)elzebub. beelzebub ‘belzebub’ 917b24—cp. Y beelzebub Matt. 
x. 25; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15 ;§ Luke xi. 18; Luke xi. 19. 

7. Bethl(e)em. bethlem ‘bethleem’ Matt. ii. 6. || bethlem ‘bethlem’ 
faltered to bethleem]** John vii. 42. 

8. Caiphas. caiphas ‘caiaphas’ Matt. xxvi. 3. || caiphan ‘caiaphan’ 
Matt. xxvi. 57. || caipha’ ‘caiaphas’ John xi. 49. || catfa’ ‘caiaphae’ 


* This is the case that the data presented under the head-word itself supplies 
all the commentary necessary. + And then in square brackets [ ]. 

t I expound two entries, Nos. 3 and 37, to exemplify some of the above con- 
ventions. No. 3. A2g)pt, AZgypte are the Anglo-Saxon words for ‘Egypt’ and 
‘Egyptians’ respectively; the three citations make clear that the relevant point 
here is the difference between medial i of the glosses and medial y of the glossemes ; 
the first occurrence, at f. 6ra4 of the Lindisfarne manuscript, is paralleled by the 
forms with medial i from E and T; I have no parallel for the second occurrence, 
at f. 197b18; the third occurrence is paralleled by the forms with medial i from 
DEL T and W. No. 37. P(h)ili(p)pus is the composite head-word (the brackets 
indicate the variant forms Philippus, Philipus, Pilippus, Pilipus which, in the 
Index, we consider as permissible for Aldred); in the three citations, two points 
are at issue: (i) -pp- of the gloss against -p- of the glosseme and vice versa; 
(ii) initial p- of the gloss against ph- of the glosseme; of the first two glossemes, 
one has -p- and the other -pp-, so (i} requires no further comment (for, we may 
suppose, Aldred can have become familiar with both forms from his Latin, Y, 
alone); (ii) finds a parallel (in the third citation, John vi. 7) in the reading of R. 
In conclusion I may note that the points at issue in the disagreements are set out 
in Table B (pp. 46 ff.). § Altered from beelzeb. 

**® Mr. T. J. Brown (British Museum) kindly tells me that this alteration was 
made by “the rubricator”—who may well have been almost contemporary with 
Bishop Eadfrith, the originator of the Lindisfarne Gospels. 
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John xviii. 13: catfae R, caife T. || caifas ‘caiaphas’ John xviii. 14: 
caifas R 'T. || caifane ‘caiaphan’ John xviii. 24: caifan D R T; cp. 
caiafan q. || caifa ‘caiapha’ John xviii. 28: caifan 'T; cp. caiafan q. \|\—cp. 
Y caipha Luke iii. 2. 

g. Channanisc. channanesca ‘cananeae’ 21vb23. || channanesca ‘chana- 
naea’ Matt. xv. 22; cp. cannanea P Q R, cannania L. || channanesca 
‘cananaeu’’ Mark iii. 18: channanew’ V; cp. cannaneum D P LM QR. 

10. Chorazaim. chorazaim ‘chorazain’ Matt. xi. 21; cp. Corozaim 
aur ¢. 

11. Cleophas. cleophas ‘cleopas’ Luke xxiv. 18: cleophas B* E J W 
vg ac ff?. 

12. Cyrenisc. cyriniscne ‘cyreneum’ Matt. xxvii. 32—cp. cyrinisce 
‘cyrinensem’ Luke xxiii. 26. 

13. Effrem. effr’ ‘efrem’ John xi. 54: effrem A K M R W;; op. e- 
freem gat. 

14. Elizabeth. elizabeth ‘helisabeth’ 131vb20. || elizabeth ‘elisabet’ 
Luke i. 5. || elizab’ ‘elisabeth’ Luke i. 7. || elizabeth ‘elisabet’ Luke i. 13. || 
—cp. Y elizabeth Luke i. 36; Luke i. 40; Luke i. 41. 

15. Emaus. ema’ ‘emmavs’ Luke xxiv. 13: emaus W; cp. aemauus 
gat., amaus r'. 

16. Esaias. essaies ‘esaiae’ Matt. xiii. 14: essatae Q; cp. iessiae L, 
issaie ®P. || isaias ‘esaiam’ 2047516: isaiam H Harl. Thom. 

17. Genesareth. genatzear’ ‘gennesareth’ Mark vi. 53; cp. genna- 
sereth ©.* 

18. Getsemani. gezemani ‘gesemani’ Matt. xxvi. 36; cp. getzemani D, 
gezamani L aur, gethsamani Q, gethzamani E, geszemani O'. 

19. Hesichius. hesichio ‘hesychio’ 4rbg: cp. hysichio D, hisicio P, 
isicio T, esicio B, ysicio C, esitio H ©. 

20. Hierusalem and Hierusolimisc. hierusalem ‘hierosolymam’ 
Matt. ii. 1. || hierusolimisca ‘hierosolima’ Matt. ii. 3. || hierusalem ‘hiero- 
solymam’ Matt. v. 35. || Aierusal’ ‘hierosolymis’ Matt. xv. 1. || hierusal’ 
‘hierosolyma’ Matt. xvi. 21. || hterusolomisco ‘hierosolimitae’ Mark i. 5. || 
hierus’ ‘hierosolimis’ Mark iii. 8. || hierusa’ ‘hierosolymis’ Mark iii. 22. || 
hierusalem ‘hierosolyma’ Mark x. 32. || Aierusalem ‘hierosolima’ Mark 
X. 33. || Aterusal’ ‘hirosolymae’ [sic] Mark xi. 1. || hierusalem ‘hierosolima’ 
Mark. xi. 11. || Aierusa’ ‘hierosolima’ Mark xi. 15. || Aie’sal’ ‘hiero- 
solimam’ Mark xi. 27. || hierusal’ ‘hierosolima’ Mark xv. 41. || hierusal’ 
‘hierosolimis’ 135vb6. || hieru’ ‘hierosolimis’ Luke xxiii. 7. || Aierusol- 





* There is a misprint at the end of the first line of the second column of foot- 
notes at WW I. 220—but see Index nominum propriorum s.n. genesareth. 

Folk-etymology with Na(t)zareth and ge- (the very common Old English 
prefix)? 
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miscum ‘hierosolimis’ John i. 19. || hieru’ ‘hierosolymis’ John iv. 20. || 
hierusol’ ‘hierosolymis’ John iv. 21. || Aierusolimiscum ‘hierosolimis’ 
John iv. 45. || hieru’ ‘hierosolymis’ John vii. 25. || Aieru’ ‘hierosolyma’ 
John xi. 18. || hierusal’ ‘hierosolima’ John xi. 55. || Aieru’ ‘hierosolyma’ 
John xii. 12. [Aldred has generalized the form Hierusalem (which occurs 
very frequently in Y, particularly in St. Luke’s gospel) and hence made 
the adjective Hierusolimisc, with u.] 

21. Iarus. iares ‘iairi’ g1va2t. || iarus ‘iairus’ Mark v. 22: tarus L. || 
iares ‘iairi’ 1337b9. 

22. Ioha(n)na. iohan"es* ‘iohanna’ John i. 42; cp. ioana H* H'. 

23. Iosep(h. iosep ‘ioseph’ Matt. i. 24. || iosep ‘ioseph’ Mark xv. 45. 

24. Is(a)ac. isaces ‘isaac’ Luke xx. 37: isac P fii! FiiA; cp. issac D. 

25. Isra(h)el. israeles ‘israhel’ Matt. xix. 28: israel ug; cp. hysrael or 
hisrael D.*+ || israel ‘israhel’ John i. 31: israel vg; cp. hisrael D. 

26. Iudea. iudza ‘iudae’ Mark i. 5: iudaeae WW (iudeae Q) a aur 
cf ff? lq t, iudaea b dr'.t 

27. La(t)zarus. latzarum ‘lazarum’ 206vaz. || latzar’ ‘lazarus’ John 
xi. 1: latzarus D u. 2. || latzar’ ‘lazarus’ John xi. 2. || Jatzar’ ‘lazarum’ 
John xi. 5: latzarum D. || latzar ‘lazarus’ John xi. 11: latzarus D. || latza’ 
‘lazarus’ John xi. 14: latzarus D. || latzar’ ‘iazare’ John xi. 43: latzare 
D. || Jatzar ‘lazarus’ John xii. 1: latzarus D v. 2. || latzar’ ‘lazarus’ John 
xii. 2. || Jatzar’ ‘lazarum’ John xii. 9: latzarum D vv. 10, 17. || latzar’ 
‘lazarum’ John xii. 10. || Jatzar’ ‘lazarum’ John xii. 17. 

28. Matating. mata’ ‘mattat’ Luke iii. 24. 

29. Matheus. matheus ‘mattheo’ 4ra23. || matheies ‘matthei’ 4vb2z. || 
math’ ‘mattheo’ 4vb23. || matheis ‘matthei’ 8rb12. || matheis ‘matthei’ 
18va1. || matheus ‘mattheum’ 197rb2. || matheus ‘mattheu’’ 29r1. || mathe“s 
‘mattheum’ 89va1o. || matheu’ ‘mattheum’ 1317a14. || math’ ‘mattheus’ 
1320423. ||—cp. Y matheus 27r. 

30. Mathusaling. mathu’ling ‘matthusale’ Luke iii. 37: mathusale 
WW Fil. 

31. Mo(i)ses.§ moyses ‘moses’ Matt. viii. 4: moyses C D EP H © MW 
02! Q R V* W og Tisch. Fill. || moises ‘mosi’ g2vaz2. || moises ‘moses’ 


* i.e. “iohanes uel iohannes”’, see A. S. C. Ross, Studies in the Accidence of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, pp. 6~7. 

+ At this point WW cross-refer to their note at Matt. ii. 6 which reads 
“israhel codd. plurimi: hysrael D et sic infra, uel hisrael; israel vg.” 

} tudaeae G O, iudeae G‘ O°, iudae G* O* (I therefore omit ““G” and “O” 
from the “‘scoring” of my B and C (pp. 46, 48-49)). 

§ At Matt. xxii. 24, Y moses has been altered to moyses. According to Mr. 
Brown, the alteration is quite certainly by Aldred (for the large size of the y he 
compares the large p whereby Aldred has altered suprascribtio to suprascriptio, 
Matt. xxii. 20). 
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Mark i. 44: moises T W. || moise ‘mose’ Mark ix. 4: moise L, moisi R, 
moises 'T. || motses ‘mosi’ 136ra17. || moise ‘mose’ Luke xxiv. 27: moise 
T W. || moi’ ‘mosi’ Luke xxiv. 44: moist T W. || moysi ‘moses’ 205rbs: 
moysen Harl. Thom., moyses H. || moise ‘mosen’ John i. 17: moisen T W. | 
moises ‘moses’ John i. 45: moises A T W. || mois’ ‘moses’ John iii. 14: 
moises A 'T W. || moises ‘moses’ John v. 45: motses T W. || moisi ‘mosi’ 
John v. 46: moisi A W; cp. moisy T. || moisi ‘moses’ John vi. 32: moises 
A T W. || mois’ ‘moses’ John vii. 19: moises A 'T W. || mois’ ‘moses’ John 
vii. 22: moises A 'T W. || moises ‘mose’ John vii. 23: moise A Q, moisi 
T W. || mois’ ‘moses’ John viii. 5: moises A T W. || moises ‘mosi’ John ix. 
28: moisi A T W. || moise ‘mosi’ John ix. 29: moisi D A 'T W. 

32. Na(t)zar(en)isc.* nazare ‘nazarene’ Mark i. 24.+ || nazaresca 
‘nazarenus’ Mark x. 47: nazareus D P Q aur c; cp. nazoraeus ff’. || 
natzarenisca ‘nazarenum’ John xviii. 5. || matzarenisca ‘nazarenus’ 
John xix. 19. 

33. Na(t)zareth. natzaredes ‘nazareth’ Matt. iv. 13. || matzareth 
‘nazareth’ John i. 46. 

34. Neman. neman ‘nema’ Luke iv. 27—cp. neman ‘neman’ 132va2. 

35. Nicodemus. nicodi’ ‘nicodemus’ John iii. 4: micodimus K. || 
nicodi’ ‘nicodemus’ John iii. 9: nicodimus K R. 

36. Pharing. f’ ‘phares’ Luke iii. 33: fares Qabcdflqr'. 

37. P(h)ili(p)pus. philippum ‘philipu’’ Mark iii. 18. || philipes 
‘philippi’ Mark vi. 17. || pili’ ‘philippus’ John vi. 7: pilipus R. 

38. Pylatus. pylatus ‘pilatum’ Matt. xxvii. 58: pylatum C D Q R. || 
pylatus ‘pilatum’ Matt. xxvii. 62: pylatum C D E Q R. || pylatus 
‘pilatus’ Matt. xxvii. 65: pylatus D E Q R. || pyla’ ‘pilatus’ Mark xv. 2: 
pylatus C D QR. |j pylat’ ‘pilato’ 134va16. || pylat’ ‘pilatum’ Luke xxiii. 
1: pylatum C D Q R ». 4. || pyla’ ‘pilatum’ Luke xxiii. 11: pylatum 
CDE. || py’ ‘pilatus’ Luke xxiii. 12: pylatus C D Q.f || py’ ‘pilatus’ 
Luke xxiii. 13: pylatus C D E.f || py’ ‘pilatus’ Luke xxiii. 20: pylatus 
CDEQRzvw. 24. || py’ ‘pilatus’ Luke xxiii. 24: pylatus Q. || pyl’ ‘pilatum’ 
Luke xxiii. 52: pylatum C D E. || pylat’ ‘pilatus’ John xviii. 29: pylatus 
CDER. 


* Na(t)zarenisc is formed from nazarenus, Na(t)zarisc from nazareus. 

+ Aldred uses many “truncate” forms, that is, forms which are abbreviated 
without any indication being given that they are so (as fade * pater’ Matt. vi. 4; 
Matt. xi. 25); see H. C. A. Carpenter, Die deklination in der nordhumbrischen 
evangelieniibersetzung der Lindisfarner handschrift, pp. 10 ff. nazare is probably 
a t.uncate form for *nazarenisca, but cp. the confusion between nazarenus and 
nazareus at Mark x. 47. 

t I omit WW’s “‘R'2*.”, for this means “Rushworth”, and the writer of this 
gloss had access to the Lindisfarne manuscript after it had been glossed by 
Aldred (see, most recently, A. S. C. Ross, Moderna sprak [at press]). 
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39. Salamon. salamon ‘salomon’ Matt. vi. 29: salamon D Q R Z. || 
salamon’ ‘salomonis’ John x. 23: salamonis D A P S. 

40. Scarioth(es and Scariothisc. scarivd ‘scariot’ Matt. xxvi. 14. || 
scariothisca ‘scariot’ Mark xiv. 43. || scariod’ ‘scariotis’ John xiv. 22. || 
—cp. scarith’ [? read *scarioth’] ‘scarioth’ Luke xxii. 3. 

41. Sichar. sichar ‘sychar’ John iv. 5: sichar WW. 

42. Simeon. semeon [altered from semeones] ‘simeonis’ 132ra21. 

43- Simeoning. si’ ‘symeon’ Luke iii. 3o—cp. Y simeon Luke ii. 34. 

44. Simon. symonis ‘simonis’ Matt. xxvi. 6. || symon ‘simonem’ 
Matt. xxvii. 32. || symones ‘simonis’ Mark i. 29. || symones ‘simonis’ 
Mark i. 30. || symone ‘simoni’ Mark iii. 16. || symones ‘simonis’ Mark 
xiv. 3. || stmo’ ‘symonis’ Luke iv. 38. 

45. Syrisc. sirisc ‘syrus’ 6vb5. || syri ‘siri’ 132va2. 

46. Syrophoenissa. syro phoenisa ‘syro phoenissa’ Mark vii. 26; 
cp. sirophinisa R, sero poecisa L. 

47. Tyr(us. tiro ‘tyro’ Matt. xi. 21; tiro P L Q; cp. thiro R. 

48. Theophilus. theofile ‘theophile’ Luke i. 3—cp. deofi ‘theofilo’ 
131008. 

49. Za(c)cheus. zache ‘zacchee’ Luke xix. 5: zache E P, zachee 
DK V W, zachaee h s ¢, zacheae B; cp. iache R. 

50. Zacharias. zacharizs ‘zacchariae’ gorazo. || zacharie ‘zacchariae’ 
131vb12. ||—cp. zacharias ‘zacharias’ Luke i. 18. 

51. ZebeBeus. sebedzis [? read *sebedizs] ‘zebedaei’ 22va21. 

I next summarize the data of A in a table, B, which is of self-evident 
form except for its extreme right-hand column; in this column I enter 
a siglum* oncef if: (i) the disagreement is of Class II;{ (ii) the siglum 
is that of one of twenty-nine manuscripts, viz. either &§ or some other 
than Y of those given WW I. x ff. in the “Codicum elenchus quos in 
euangeliis perpetuo citamus”;** (iii) the manuscript of the siglum 
agreestt at least once with Y’ against Y in the indicated disagreement. } T 


* I take no account of the presence of diacritics after the siglum (indicating 
correction, &c.—see WW I. xxxiv). 

+ The raison d’étre of the single entry is similar to that of the rule discussed 
p. 40, note §—if Aldred became familiar with a non-Y reading fromm a non-Y 
source in one passage, there is no reason why he should not have used it again 
in another passage. t p. 40. 

§ For this sighum see WW I. 307,507. 

** I interpret my “WW” (that is, the textus receptus of WW) in the manner 
which is appropriate having regard also to the notes in WW at the beginning of 
the Gospels and Prefaces. 

tt If the agreement is at least once total, the relevant siglum is entered in 
roman, if it is in all cases partial, underlined. 

tt There is only one case in B in which there is an entry “II” in the fifth column 
with no siglum in the extreme right-hand column—this is No. 10, Chorazaim, 
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B Seaaeie 
Disagreement Hee 
Headword in A y’ Y Type Sigla 2 Le 
1 Abraham -aa- -aha- | Ill 2 M 
2 Augustus aug- ag- II | ABFC#PGHOIK 29 
MM OPVWXZ jo M 
3 Agypt, Zgypte -i- -y- II | DELTW 
4 Babilon -i- ~y- Il | EPKLMQRTW gia M 
5 Bara(b)bas -b- -bb- II | AW 
6 B(eelzebub -ee- -e- I 6 
7 Bethl(e)em -e- -ee- I 32a N 
8a Caiphas -ai- -aia- I b 
b f -ph- II | DRT 33. A 
ga Channanisc ch- c- I 34 A 
b -nn- -n- II | DPLMQRV 35 A 
10 Chorazaim -m -n II 36 F 
11 Cleophas -ph- -p- II | BEJW 374 F 
12 Cyrenisc -i- -e- I b 
13 Effrem -ff- -f- II | AKMRW c 
14a Elizabeth -3- -s- I 38 J 
b -th -t I 39 4 
15 Emaus -m- -mm- Il | W yo & 
16a Esaias i- e- II | H 
b ~s5- -s- II | PLQ 4 8 
17 Genesareth [see A] II | 42: 
18 Getsemani -3- -s- II | DELOQ B 
19 Hesichius -i- | ~y- II | BCDPHOT 44a 
20 Hierusalem, [see A] I b 
Hierusolimisc 45a | 
21 Jarus 1a- tai- II | L b 
22 IJoha(n)na -n- -nn- II | H 46 
23 Tosep(h -p -ph III 47 
24 Is(a)ac -a- -aa- Il | DP 48 
25 Isra(h)el -ae- -ahe- II | D 49 
26 Iudea [see A] Il | ABCDEPH®EIK 50 
LMMQRTVW 51 
XZ 
where the reading of Y’ is not in agreement with that of any of the manuscripts In 
referred to in the immediately preceding but is in (partial) agreement with that SCrif 
of two Itala manuscripts. whic 
Thus, to take an example, the entry for 165 Esaias in B (-ss- for -s-) is seen, on figu: 
referring to A, to be constituted solely by essaies ‘esaiae’ Matt. xiii. 14—the Y’ 
form agrees completely with essaiae Q and partially with tessiae L and issate ‘P ll 
—hence the entry “iPLQ” in the extreme right-hand column of B. HI 
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_ Disagreement 
—— Headword in A Y’ Y Type Sigla 
Sa 27 La(t)zarus -tz- -2- II} D 
; 28 Matating -t- -tt- III 
91K 29 Matheus -th- -tth- I 
XZ 30 Mathusaling -th- -tth- II | BFCDPH9IM 
MQRVX 
TW 31a Mo(i)ses -oy- -0- II | CDEPHOKMO 
QRVW 
b -01- -0- II | DALQRTW 
32a Na(t)zar(en)isc -tz- -2- III 
b nazareus | nazarenus| II | DPQ 
33 Na(t)zareth -tz- -2- Ill 
34 Neman -an -a I 
35 Nicodemus -t- -e- II | KR 
35 Pharing f- ph- II | Q 
37a P(R)ili(p)pus p- phe | 11|R 
b -pp- -p- I 
c -p- -pp- I 
38 Pylatus -y- -1- II | CDEQR 
39 Salamon -q’- -0- II | DAPQRSZ 
40 Scarioth(es, -th- -d- -t- I 
Scariothisc 
41 Sichar -1- -y- II | PQRTV 
42 Simeon -e- -i- III ~ 
43 Simeoning -1- -y- I 
44a Simon -y- -1- I 
b -i- ~y- I 
45a Syrisc -1- -y- I 
b -~y- -i- I 
46 Syrophoenissa -s- -SS- II | LR 
47. Tyr(us -t- -y- II | PLOR 
48 Theophilus -f- -ph- I 
49 Za(c)cheus -ch- -cch- II | BDEPKRVW 
IK 50 Zacharias -ch- -cch- | I 
Tw 51 Zebedeus s- Z- {| Ill 
~_ In my table, C, each row belongs to one of the twenty-nine manu- 
. that scripts referred to on p. 45.* In B, there are thirty-three disagreements 
which have an entry in the extreme right-hand column. In C, each 
os Y’ figure of the first column gives the number of times the siglum of the 
de P * They are arranged in the order of WW I. 705 ff., in their groups (with 
H I U at the bottom). 
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relevant manuscript appears printed roman in B; each figure of the 
second column gives the number of times the siglum of the relevant 
manuscript appears printed either roman or underlined in B;* the third 
and fourth columns are made up from A and give the number of times 
each of the manuscripts is listed in A as being in total agreement 
(column 3) or in agreement either total or partial (column 4). 


Cc 
A 2 2 2 2 
A 4 13 13 
Ss I I I I 
oO 2 3 2 3 
Xx 3 3 3 3 
J I I 
M 3 3 3 
P I I I I 
F ° ° ° ° 
P II 14 14 18 


* That is, if we consider that a manuscript “‘scores one point’’ each time it 
occurs either once or more than once in one of the thirty-three disagreements, 
then the figures in the first column give the scores of the manuscripts reckoning 
only total agreements, while those in the second column give the scores reckoning 
both total and partial agreements. 

t+ To take an example. The manuscript C has the entry “5—6—14—15”. 
This manuscript is cited in six of the thirty-three disagreements—viz. Nos. 2, 
19, 26, 30, 31a, and 38 (in Nos. 2, 26, and 30 its appearance is tacit and merely 
rests on the fact that its reading does not disagree with that of the textus receptus); 
thus: 

No. 2. “‘aug’ ‘agusto’ Luke ii. 1: augusto WW”’—one total agreement. 

No. 19. “‘hesichio ‘hesychio’ 4rb9; cp. ... ysicio C’”—one partial agreement. 

No. 26. “‘tuda@a ‘iudae’ Mark i. 5: iudaeae WW’”—one total agreement. 

No. 30. “‘mathu’ling ‘matthusale’ Luke iii. 37: mathusale WW”—one total 
agreement. 

No. 31a. “‘moyses ‘moses’ Matt. viii. 4: moyses C . . .”—one total agreement. 

No. 38. “pylatus ‘pilatum’ Matt. xxvii. 58: pylatum C .. .”—and similar 
occurrences of Y’C y against Y i at Matt. xxvii. 62; Mark xv. 2; Luke xxiii. 1; 
Luke xxiii. 11; Luke xxiii. 12; Luke xxiii. 13; Luke xxiii. 20; Luke xxiii. 52; 
John xviii. 29—ten occurrences of total agreement. Of the six agreements (hence 
the entry “6” in the second column), five are total (hence the entry “‘5”’ in the 
first column)—that is, “‘C” appears six times in B, once printed satan, In 
the six disagreements, C is cited once each in the first five and ten times in the last, 
that is, fifteen times in all (hence the entry ‘‘15”’ in the fourth column) but, once, 
the agreement is only partial, that is, fourteen times it is total (hence the entry 
“14” in the third column). 
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Zz 3 3 3 3 
D II 16 28 34 
E 6 8 13 18 
L 6 10 7 12 
Q 12 14 21 24 
R 13 16 22 27 
B 5 6 5 6 
2 2 2 2 
G I I I 
Cc 5 6 14 15 
T 7 26 29 
() 4 6 4 6 
K 7 7 4 9 
V 7 7 7 7 
Mw 6 7 6 7 
Ww 10 II 27 28 
H 5 7 6 8 
I 3 3 3 3 
U ° ° ° ° 


The figures for the “Celtic group’, D E L Q R, are, clearly, im- 
pressive* and there is, indeed, nothing at all surprising in the suggestion 
that Aldred may have had some special connexion with some manu- 
script or manuscripts of this family—for supporting evidence we have, 
for instance, only to think of his use of Irish words.t But C also suggests 
some connexion with the Echternach Gospels (2) and also with the— 
very late}—-Codex Sarisburiensis (W), and this is perhaps more sur- 
prising. 

The interpretation of the result here reached is not entirely obvious. 
When I and/or my collaborators come to write the commentary on the 


* I may take this opportunity of stating that, after some reflection and dis- 
cussion, I do not consider stemmatic problems to be, in general, susceptible of 
mathematical treatment—chiefly because of the extreme difficulty of making a 
suitable “‘model”’. 

+ Cp. A. S. C. Ross, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen [at press]. 

} It was written in 1254 (WW I. xiv). 


621.1 E 
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Gloss, which is planned, it may well be that we shall find much more 
evidence of the kind set out in this article—that is, passages in which 
Aldred betrays a knowledge of some Latin reading other than that of Y, 
the text he is glossing. Two main hypotheses are clearly for discussion: 
was Aldred in the habit of consulting from time to time just one Latin 
manuscript other than Y, or several Latin manuscripts other than Y? 
If the former, then it is the Latin text of this one manuscript that we 
have, in some sort, been reconstructing in the present article and the 
further affinities of it will have to be investigated—indeed also, and 
primarily, the possibility that this very manuscript is in existence at 
Durham or elsewhere. If the latter hypothesis finds acceptance—namely 
that Aldred made use of several different manuscripts, then, at all 
events, the rather peculiar evidence of C will find a ready explanation, 
for it would then be reasonable to suppose that not all the manuscripts 
that Aldred consulted had precisely the same textual affinities. In con- 
clusion, it is perhaps not going too far to suggest that, on either of these 
two hypotheses, Aldred primarily consulted his other manuscript or 
manuscripts when he found something that was difficult to him in the 
Latin of Y, difficult either semantically, or grammatically, or ortho- 
graphically—and it is this last kind of difficulty that may well explain 
why we have found that it is precisely the proper names, with their 
difficult and variant spellings, which supply good evidence of Aldred’s 
consultation of something other than the Latin of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 
APPENDIX 


ON CERTAIN ORTHOGRAPHIES 


In the foregoing there are certain cases in which it might well have 
been thought proper to consider whether the disagreement between Y’ 
and Y may be due, not to the influence of some other Latin manuscript 
or manuscripts, but, rather, to Aldred’s own Latin habits. It seems more 
convenient to treat of all these together in this Appendix. 

Two cases are very “‘easy’’: d for Latin th as in domas ‘thomas’ John 
xiv. 5 and d for Latin intervocalic d as in herodes ‘herodes’ Matt. ii. 7 ;* the 
letter J does not exist in Latin and therefore its presence in these cases 
in Y’ cannot be due to the influence of any other Latin reading.t 

The following four cases are, however, not so easy: (a) interchange of 
i and e; (6) f for Latin ph; (c) treatment of Latin y; (d) treatment of 
Latin z.f 


* p. 40. 

+ For the philological explanation of d for Latin d see Pogatscher, pp. 175 ff. 

t In the last three cases we are thus to some extent concerned with the Latin 
representations of Greek ¢ v {—for which see, especially, T. Claussen, Romanische 
Forschungen, xv. 823 ff., 860 ff., 841 ff. 
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(a) i and e. These are frequently confused in Latin manuscripts; in 
Anglo-Saxon, however, they are quite distinct and there is no special 
reason why Aldred should have confused them. The cases, very few in 
number, have thus properly been treated as disagreements. 

(b) f for ph. There are very few examples of Y’ f for Y ph and it was 
clearly better to consider them disagreements. 

(c) Latin y. In Aldred’s own speech i and # were certainly distinct ;* 
he may, however, not have pronounced [y] [y:] in Latin words and it 
would thus have been quite reasonable for him to have represented 
Yy by Y’#. In many words there is considerable variation between y and 
in Y itself and, when Y has y, Y’ sometimes has y,t sometimes 7.{ Nor- 
mally, Y’ has for Y i§ but there is a considerable number of cases in which 
Y’ has y against Y i**. Under these circumstances, it was certainiy proper 
to consider Y’ 7 against Y y and Y’ y against Y i as disagreements. 

(d) Latin z. Z was a foreign letter to the Anglo-Saxons. In his Grammar 
(ed. J. Zupitza) AElfric says (p. 6): “‘z . . . the Greek letter . . . that letter 
was taken from the Greeks into the Latin language for Greek words.” tt 
Intervocalically, [z] appears as s or ss in Lindisfarne (as in a(r)ri(s)sed) ; it 
does not occur initially in English words. We have no direct evidence for 
the value of intervocalic z in Lindisfarne but, in Rushworth',}f there is 
the difficult bezere ‘baptista’ Matt. xi. 11; bezeres ‘baptistae’ Matt. xi. 12. 
Aldred, too, makes use of this word, both in Lindisfarne§§ and in the 
Durham Ritual.*** The word appears to be of Irish origin (Old Irish 
baitsim (Modern Irish baistim), a derivative of Old Irish baithis ‘baptism’). 
The z of the form in Rushworth! and the.c of the Ritual forms may safely 
be taken as indicating [ts]; for z in this use, cp. Late West Saxon spellings 
such as bezt [= betst];ttt for c = [ts], cp. Lindisfarne placa ‘platea’ ;t tT 


* lig Matt. xix. 18: lyg Matt. xi. 24. 

+ xgypt ‘aegyptum’ Matt. ii. 13; zgypt ‘aegytum’ [sic] Matt. ii. 14; egypt 
‘aegypto’ Matt. ii. 19; cyriniscne ‘cyreneum’ Matt. xxvii. 32; cyrenesce ‘cyreneum’ 
Mark xv. 21; cyrinisce ‘cyrinensem’ Luke xxiii. 26; syria ‘syriam’ Matt. iv. 24; 
syries ‘syriae’ Luke ii. 2; syrisca ‘syrus’ 1317a1; syro phoenisa ‘syro phoenissa’ 
Mark vii. 26; tyre ‘tyrum’ Mark iii. 8; tyres ‘tyri’ Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24; 
Mark vii. 31. 

} xgiptum ‘aegyptios’ 6ra4; egipt ‘aegytum’ [sic] 197618; egipt ‘aegypto’ Matt. 
ii. 15; babilones ‘babylonis’ Matt. i. 11; Matt. i. 12; Matt. i. 17 (2); hesichio 
‘hesychio’ 4rb9 ; sichar ‘sychar’ John iv. 5; si’ ‘symeon’ Luke iii. 30; simo’ ‘symonis’ 
Luke iv. 38; strisc ‘syrus’ 6vbs; tiro ‘tyro’ Matt. xi. 21. 

§ italia ‘italia’ gora11; 1317a16. 

** See A 38, 44, 45 and, for Y’ oy against Y o, A 31. 

tt “z...se grécisca stef ... se staf is gnumen of Grécum té lédenspréce 
for gréciscum wordum.” 

tt Ed. in W. W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and 
Old Mercian versions. 

§§ bestere ‘baptista’ Matt. iii. 1; bx2dcere ‘baptistae’ 19rb21. 

**@ Ed. A. Hamilton Thompson and U. Lindeléf: becere ‘baptiste’ 56, 7; 
bzcere ‘baptistam’ 56, 15; bxcere’ ‘baptiste’ 56, 12; becer’ ‘baptiste’ 67, 16; 
bechere ‘baptiste’ 56, 5; bxc’ ‘babtista’ 196, 5. 

ttt E. Sievers and K. Brunner, Altenglische grammatik, § 204, note 7. 

TI And see Pogatscher, pp. 184 ff. 
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bzxdcere may show folk-etymology with Old English bzp.* Y’ often has tz 
for Y zt but there can hardly be phonetic virtue in this, for a pronuncia- 
tion [tts] is most improbable. Y’ tz against Y z was therefore rightly held 
a disagreement. Initial s for z is more difficult. Aldred normally has z 
for Y z here} and there is only one example of his writing s for Y z;§ but 
Y itself has s for z in saccheus (WW: zaccheus) Luke xix. 2 and sorobabel 
(WW: zorobabel) Luke iii. 27.** It may indeed well be that Aldred did not 
—perhaps even could not—pronounce initial [z]. Nevertheless, there can 
be little harm in having allowed sebedzis to stand as a disagreement, even 
if a doubtful one Atan S. C. Ross 


* So F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Worterbuch, s.v. bxedzere. 
t See A 27, 32, 33. 

Tt See A 49, 50, 51. 

§ sebedzis [? read *sebedizs] ‘zebedaei’ 22va21. 

** Hence Y’ sorobabeling. 














THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE AND 
THE GREAT SCHISM 


MONGST the hitherto unnoticed documents preserved in the 
Archives of the University of Cambridge are two which warrant 
some attention here. Until very recently, these Archives had a 
rather insecure existence which partly accounts for the disappearance of 
many of the medieval records and partly for the bad preservation of sur- 
viving documents. Moreover, as is well known, during the riots between 
the town and the University in 1381! the bulk of the documents perished 
in a huge bonfire. Chance, however, has preserved a number of original 
documents which have not apparently been the object of an earlier 
investigation, and it may well be that further systematic searches will 
necessitate a revision of the unfortunately rather generally accepted 
low estimate of the standing of the University in the Middle Ages.* 
The documents with which this paper deals, would prove that Cam- 
bridge, certainly in the later Middle Ages, enjoyed a reputation in no 
wise below that of other studia. 


I 

The first document that invites our attention is the considered 
opinion of the University on the proposal of a withdrawal of English 
obedience from Boniface IX, in 1398. The circumstances leading to 
the consultation of the University by the king, Richard II, were, briefly, 
these. 

Of the three possibilities of ending the Great Schism—the via 
cessionis (resignation of both popes), the subtractio obedientiae (with- 
drawal of obedience), and the convocation of 2 General Council—the 
University of Paris and the French court in 1395 strongly favoured the 
first. Whilst France upheld the cause of the Avignonese pope, England 
unwaveringly supported the claims of the Roman pope.* In the autumn 


' See H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. F. M. 
Powicke and A. B. Emden (Oxford, 1936), iii. 285. 

? Cp., e.g., Brian Twyne, Antiquitatis Academiae Oxoniensis Apologia (Ox- 
ford, 1608), 269~70; H. Denifie, Die Entstehung der Universitdten des Mittelalters 
(Berlin, 1885), 367 ff.; Rashdall, op. cit. iii. 284, 292, &c. (‘third-rate University’ ; 
‘medieval insignificance’, &c.), although the editor of the third volume has 
considerably mitigated the harsh judgement of Dean Rashdall, cp. iii. 284 n. 2. 

3 For Boniface IX, the Roman pope, cp. E. Vansteenberghe in Dict. d’histoire 
et de géographie ecclésiastiques, ix. 909-22. 

* Cp. E. Perroy, L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme (Paris, 1933), 51 ff.; W. 
Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism (London, 1948), 102 ff.; E. F. Jacob 
in his edition of The Register of Henry Chichele (Oxford, 1943), 1. xxvi. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 1, April 1958) 
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of 1395 Charles VI dispatched an embassy to Richard II, and the Uni- 
versity of Paris sent a letter to Oxford in which the arguments in favour 
of a cessio were set forth.' Although it is strange that the Parisian Masters’ 
long document? should have been sent to Oxford only, no evidence has 
so far come to light which would justify the assumption that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was also approached, but negative evidence of 
this kind should, of course, never be accepted as foolproof.’ The reply 
of Oxford (17 March 1396) was an unequivocal, well-argued, and calm 
rejection of the Parisian arguments: the Oxonians wholly denied the 
Parisian suggestion that cessio was a safer method of ending the Schism; 
they adduced scriptural, patristic, and canonistic arguments to prove 
that only a General Council convoked by Boniface IX, the Roman pope, 
could end the Schism.* On this basis no rapprochement between the two 
popes nor between France and England could result. 

By 1398 Paris came out in favour of a subtractio obedientiae. King 
Charles VI convoked a synod for 22 May 1398; the French episcopate 
and the representatives of the University took part in it and thoroughly 
examined the question of how best to achieve the resignation of the 
adamant Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna) ;5 that is, whether a partial or a 
total withdrawal of obedience should be advocated and a corresponding 
proposal submitted to the king. The synod decided in favour of a total 
withdrawal as the most appropriate way of forcing Benedict’s abdica- 
tion. The University of Paris in its own memorandum of 11 June 1398 
strongly supported the via subtractionis and advised Charles VI accord- 


' For details see N. Valois, La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident (Paris, 
1901), iii. 75 ff.; E. F. Jacob, ‘Some English Documents of the Conciliar Move- 
ment’, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xv (1931), 362 ff., re-edited in 
Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, 2nd ed. (Manchester, 1953), 57 ff.; E. Perroy, op. 
cit. 365 ff. 

2 Analysed by E. F. Jacob, art. cit. 361-3 (= op. cit. 60 f.). 

3 This so-called ‘General Epistle’ of the University of Paris, not yet ecited, is 
known in only one copy to which E. F. Jacob was the first to draw atzention 
(B.M. Royal 6 E. iii, fols. 77-80). It is addressed: ‘U'niversis Christi fidelibus 
tempore scismatis universitas studii Parisiensis perlacitissima [sic] pacis, salutem 
et in edificium sacrosancte militantis Ierusalem caritatis vinculo conver:ri.’ The 
Incipit and Explicit are transcribed by E. Perroy, op. cit. 367 note O. This MS. 
is of Oxonian origin. 

+ The reply is printed in toto by C. Bulaeus, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis 
(Paris, 1688), iv. 776-85 ; analysed by E. F. Jacob, art. cit. 364 ff. (= op. cit. 61 ff.) 
and by E. Perroy, op. cit. 368 ff. MSS. of the reply are signalled by N. Valois, 
Op. Cit. iii. 77 n. 2. 

5 About him cp. L. Jadin in Dict. d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés. viii. 135-63 (with 
copious literature). 

© The proceedings and speeches are reported in Bulaeus, op. cit. iv. 829-44 
under the heading: ‘Acta concilii tertii Gallicani pro unione ecclesiae.’ Cp. aiso 
Valois, op. cit. iii. 148-63. 
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ingly, namely that it was in the interest of union ‘a Benedicti ipsius 
obedientia ex nunc cessare totaliter atque recedere’.' On 27 July 1398 
Charles VI gave the royal order for the total withdrawal of obedience.” 

As he had been three years earlier, Richard II was again approached 
by the French court and in particular by his father-in-law, Charles VI, 
and by the University of Paris, with a view to persuading him to adopt 
the same course, that is, to withdraw English obedience from the Roman 
pope, Boniface IX. Although the French embassy arrived in September 
1398,3 Richard II took no steps until 20 November 1398 when he 
issued writs to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, ordering the 
two Universities to give him their opinion on the French proposal. If 
Thomas Rymer had not, one might almost be tempted to say, by 
accident, mentioned that an a-pari copy of this writ to Oxford was also 
dispatched to Cambridge, it is not unlikely that not even this fact would 
have been known.* Oxford’s reply has been common knowledge for 
along time, having been published by Raynaldus in his Annales Eccle- 
siastict.’ Of the Cambridge reply nothing has been known. 

It is fortunate that the original writ of Richard II has been preserved 
in the Archives of the University.® It is addressed to the Chancellor, 
commissary, and proctors of the University as well as ‘universis et 
singulis magistris et doctoribus, regentibus et non regentibus ac aliis 
graduatis studii universitatis predicte’. The writ is dated, like the Oxford 
counterpart, on 20 November 1398: “Teste meipso apud Westmonaste- 
rium xx die Novembris, anno Ricardi secundi vicesimo secundo’, and 
bears in its right-hand corner the name of Stanley, the keeper of the 
rolls.? Richard, after lamenting the Schism within the Church, orders 
the University, under pain of forfeiture of its liberties and privileges, to 
forward to him the considered opinion of the Masters on the proposal 
of the subtractio obedientiae from Boniface IX; he encloses the letters 

' Bulaeus, iv. 845-7, at 846. 

2 Bulaeus, iv. 853-63; cp. also Valois, iii. 183 n. 2 for the correct date and 
for the originals of the royal decree. For details cp. also J. Hefele-H. Leclercq, 
Histoire des Conciles (Paris, 1915), vi-2, 1210-42. 

3 About this embassy see N. Valois, iii. 289 ff., and E. Perroy, 384 f. For the 
instructions given to the two legates Nicholas Paynel and Jean Courtecuisse, see 
Appendix XV in Perroy, 416-18. 

* 'T. Rymer, Foedera, Hague ed., 1740, iii-4, 153 ; Calendar Close Rolls, vi. 354. 

5 Raynaldus, Ann. Eccles., ed. A. Theiner (Bar-le-Duc, 1874), xxvii. 34-36. 

* This writ is not preserved in the Archives of the University of Oxford, as the 
Archivist, Mr. Pantin, has kindly informed me. 

7 There are some slight, but inessential, variants between the writ directed to 
Oxford (printed in Rymer, loc. cit.) and that directed to Cambridge, so that a full 
transcription does not seem called for. C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge, 1842), i. 144, refers to this writ, but was clearly unaware of its existence 
in the Archives, since he based himself on Rymer and the Close Rolls. 
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sent to him by the French king and the University of Paris.' The 
answer was required ‘citra festum Carniprivii proximi futurum sub 
communi sigillo studii universitatis’, that is, by Ash Wednesday of the 
following year, 12 February 1399. 

There is a second writ in the Archives which does not seem enrolled 
or calendared or otherwise known or referred to. It is dated 6 January 
1399 and was obviously a reminder to the University, being couched ia 
entirely identical terms with the exception of one word: in the place of 
the original ‘quas (sci. litteras) vobis mittimus’ the second writ has: 
‘quas vobis misimus’. The assumption is not unjustified that this second 
writ of 6 January was related to the order of Richard Ii, issued on 
2 January, which convoked the regular and secular clergy to Oxford for 
Monday after the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, that is, 27 January 
1399.” It seems that Richard wished to have the opinion of Cambridge 
at the earliest date, and possibly in time for the meeting on 27 January. 

If this is so, the Cambridge Masters did not disappoint the king, for 
they replied on Friday, 24 January 1399, in a Congregation of regent 
and non-regent Masters’ specially summoned for this purpose. It is not 
without some interest to note that the Oxford reply came nearly a 
fortnight later, on Wednesday, 5 February. Moreover, there would 
appear some indications that the Oxonians were acquainted with the 
arguments of Cambridge of which an echo might be detected in the 
Oxford document. 

’ The text of the Cambridge reply‘ is written on rather thin paper, and 
was mounted on a strip of modern paper probably in the nineteenth 
century.’ The document measures 20 x g} inches and is very carefully 
written by an extremely neat and regular small book hand of the late 


! ‘Vobis, sub fide et ligeantia, quibus nobis tenemini, districtius quo possumus, 
injungimus et mandamus, quod, attenta arduitate ac summa utilitate felicis 
successus et expeditionis negotii antedicti visisque insuper et diligenter circum- 
spectis tenoribus duarum literarum harum [harum om. in Rymer], unius videlicet 
carissimi patris nostri Francie et alterius studii Parisius, materiam predictam 
concernentium, nobis etiam exhibitarum et ostensarum, quas vobis mittimus sub 
pede sigilli nostri, vos, super materia predicta diligenter deliberetis. . . .’ 

2 This writ of 2 January 1399 is calendared in Cal. Clase Rolis vi. 367-8; a 
copy of this writ is in B.M. Cotton Cleopatra E. ii, fol. 224, see N. Valois, iii. 293 
n. 1, and E. Perroy, 386 n. 2. 

3 In medieval times the term ‘non-regent’ does not entirely correspond to its 
modern connotation: the Master who has become a Doctor in a higher Faculty 
was also a non-regent. But the term also included, as in modern times, the 
Master who had retired. 

* The reply (as well as the writs of Richard II) are listed by H. R. Luard, 
‘List of the Documents in the University of Cambridge from 1266 to 1544’, in 
Communications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, iii (1876), no. 82; the writs 
are numbered 80 and 81. 5 Cp. Luard, loc. cit. 386. 
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fourteenth century. It may well be presumed that the document now 
in the Archives was actually the one read out in Congregation. In only 
one place a correction of the text has apparently been attempted, 
although it cannot be said that this attempt improved the style. 

The document can easily be divided into three distinctive parts. The 
first, the introductory part, consists of the Arenga which is characterized 
by the usual somewhat bombastic and pompous style. In it the Cam- 
bridge Masters—‘ad terram prostrati’ before the king, Richard— 
adopted a solemn, not to say, unctuous tone, most formally protesting 
their allegiance and obedience to the ‘metuendissimus rex’, Richard. 
They managed to weave biblical passages and allusions into the texture 
of their affirmations quite skilfully, and to introduce some interesting 
observations on the office of the king. The second part, the argumentative 
section of the document, deals with the substantive arguments set forth 
by the Parisians and Charles VI in favour of a withdrawal of obedience, 
whilst in the third, the constructive part, they make counter-proposals. 
Both these sections are well reasoned and, in contrast to the irate Oxford 
reply, calm and concise in tone, matter-of-fact, and devoid of all flourish. 
The reply clearly indicates that a good deal of thought had gone into its 
making and that the Masters were fully conscious of the ‘arduitas 
negotii’ and of the weight and responsibility attached to their counsel. 
Above all, and again in contrast to other University replies, Cambridge 
considered it undignified to display argumentative fireworks for the 
mere sake of display, and its constructive proposals, considering the 
nature of the conflict in general and the personality of Benedict XIII in 
particular, must be reckoned as feasible and sound. A short analysis of 
the main contents may be advisable. 

As in modern days, the drevitas temporis seems to have also weighed 
upon the Cambridge Masters in the late fourteenth century, for they 
offer their apologies to the king on this score as also on that of the 
paucitas consulentium; whether this latter term was to be taken in the 
quantitative or qualitative sense, may be left undecided. After summa- 
rizing the French proposals, the University declared that they set out 
from misconceived premisses. For Boniface IX and Benedict XIII 
cannot be put on the same level: the former was at all times a free agent, 
never having made any promises regarding the termination of the 
Schism. The anti-pope, Benedict, however, had promised on oath, on 
the occasion of his election, that he would take any conceivable steps, 
including the via cessionis, to bring the Schism to an end,' but he not 


' For this promise see the Cedula conclavis, printed by Bulaeus, iv. 730-1, 
with the signatures of the cardinals, including Peter de Luna; cp. also ibid. 750-1, 
and, furthermore, S. Baluzius, Vitae Paparum Avenionensium (Paris 1693), i. 567 
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only resisted all demands by his own cardinals to take any effective 
measures, but even forbade them to initiate any action on their part. 
Hence, however excellent the reasons of Charles VI were for with- 
drawing French obedience from Benedict, they were quite inapplicable 
to ‘our’ pope, who never bound himself in any way and who on no 
account can be said to have provoked the Schism:' on the contrary, the 
continuation. of this lamentable Schism is due entirely to the ambitio 
dominandi by which Benedict is obsessed—and the truth of this asser- 
tion was amply confirmed by subsequent events. Boniface, on the other 
hand, merely pursued his own right: ‘quia juris ordine papatum admisit 
nec scisma facit, qui suo jure utitur, nec fructus consumit, quos ob juris 
sui defensionem legaliter expanit.’ 

In his statements Charles VI had referred to the affairs of Pope 
Anastasius II and of Guido, Archbishop of Vienne.? Both these cases 
were to show that there were historical precedents for lawful withdrawals 
from a legitimate pope. Anastasius II, it may be recalled, served as the 
medieval paradigm of the erring pope—and for this reason a very 
resourceful argument in the literature before and during the Schism’— 
but it was not an argument that greatly impressed the Cam)ridge 
Masters: he was heresi respersus and, consequently, they implied that 


and ii. 1107 (= ed. G. Mollat, Paris, 1914, i. 540-1). See also N. Valois, iii. 
15 n. 1, and M. Souchon, Die Papstwahlen in der Zeit des Grossen Schismas 
(Braunschweig, 1898), i. 212-30, edition of these so-called Wahlkapitulationen, 
ibid. i. 298-300; see also Hefele—Leclercq, vi—2, 1155 ff. 

! This was clearly intended as a hint at the part played by Peter de Luna after 
the election of Urban VI in 1378. For a judicious account of Peter de Luna’s 
conduct in the summer months of 1378 see M. Seidlmayer, ‘Peter de Luna und 
die Entstehung des Grosser abendlandischen Schismas’, in Gesammelte Aufsdatze 
zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, ed. H. Finke (Miinster, 1933), iv. 206—31, edition 
of new documents, ibid. 232-47. See also the reference to Peter de Luna’s 
statement in the testimony of Cardinal Adam Easton, ed. by L. Macfarlane, 
‘An English Account of the Election of Urban VI’, in Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, xxvi (1953), p. 84, lines 117 fi. 

2 See Charles VI’s decree, in Bulaeus, iv. 861: ‘Si multi clerici a communione 
Anastasii pro longe minori causa, etiam sine sententia et declaratione se canonice 
abegerunt, si etiam Guido archiepiscopus Viennensis postmodum factus Calixtus 
secundus una cum prelatis tunc in concilio Viennensi assistentibus a Paschalis II 
obedientia recedere tunc decrevit, multo maiori pro vitanda videlicet notorietate 
scandali fautoria scismatis, subversionis ecclesiae et animarum periculo, ambi- 
tioneque et cupidine contendentium eorundem jubemur a Domino per Moysem 
ab huiusmodi pravissimorum hominum consortio separari.’ 

3 For the case itself see Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne (Paris, 1886), i. 
258, editorial note 3, ibid., and the Introduction, pp. xlii—xliii. The relevant pas- 
sage was incorporated by Gratian in his Decretum, Dist. xix, c. 9, which became 
the locus classicus. For a cautious estimate of the affair see E. Caspar, Geschichte 
des Papsttums (‘Tiibingen, 1933), ii. 85-87, 758, and for the canonistic utilization 
of the passage cp. Brian Tierney, Foundations of Conciliar Theory (Cambridge, 
1955), 38, 42, $0, 70-71. 
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withdrawal from him was in order. The second example adduced by the 
French was very weak indeed and was an historical tergiversation, since 
their statement that Guido of Vienne had withdrawn from Paschal II 
was not true. In actual fact, Guido was the leader of the French opposi- 
tion to Paschal II who was asked by the synod of Vienne (1112) to 
rescind the ‘compact’ he had made with Henry V in the matter of in- 
vestitures: the decrees of this synod were submitted to the pope with the 
request for confirmation and the synodists declared that if the pope 
were to refuse confirmation, they would withdraw from him.' The 
Cambridge Masters, who, for understandable reasons, were ignorant of 
the actual facts, and had therefore to rely on the French presentation 
of the case, had no other means of meeting the argument than by 
stigmatizing Guido’s conduct as ‘male’ and by declaring that ‘facti 
penitens ad obedientiam predictam (scil. Paschalis) rediit et postea 
Calixtus secundus effectus est’. Just as the French assertion of Guido’s 
withdrawal was untenable, so was the Cambridge statement that he had 
returned to obedience: Guido never receded, since Paschal II con- 
firmed the decrees of the synod.” Nevertheless, the Cambridge argument 
was quite apposite to the issue: the French argument was actually made 
to recoil upon the French themselves who should now take the example 
of Guido of Vienne to heart. 

Consequently, the University correctly perceived that the whole 
issue of the Schism was legal and in matters of law the question is, 


? Under the chairmanship of Guido, the synod resolved that (1) lay investiture 
was heresy; (2) the document signed by Paschal in 1111 was extorted from the 
pope and therefore null and void; (3) Henry V was to be excommunicated. The 
synodists, in their letter to Paschal, say this (after reciting the decrees): ‘Illud 
etiam cum debita reverentia vestrae suggerimus pietati, quod si nobiscum in his 
steteritis, si hoc, sicut rogamus, confirmaveritis, si deinceps ab ipsius crudelissimi 
tyranni et nuntiorum eius, litteris, locutione, muneribus abstinueritis, unanimiter 
nos, sicut decet, habebitis filios et fideles. Si vero, quod minime credimus, aliam 
viam aggredi coeperitis et nostrae paternitatis assertiones predictas roborare 
nolueritis, propitius sit nobis Deus, quia nos a vestra subjectione et obedientia 
repelletis. Valete’, Mansi, Conciliorum Collectio (Venice, 1776), xxi. 75~76. Only 
Ekkehard of Aura, from a German standpoint, had to say this: ‘Ex hac occasione 
Viennensis archiepiscopus cum suis complicibus novum scisma nostras in partes 
seminare et gladium anathematis in imperatorem molitur extendere’, Chronicon, 
in M.G.H. SS. vi. 246. For Guido (Calixtus II) see, furthermore, Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, ed. cit. ii. 322, and Liber Pontificalis prout extat in Codice manuscripto 
Dertusensi, ed. J. M. March (Barcelona, 1925), 192; Baronius, Ann. eccles., ed. cit. 
xviii. 228; M. Maurer, Pabst Calixt II (Miinster, 1886), 54 ff.; U. Robert, His- 
toire du pape Calixte II (Paris, 1891), 30-34 (the best account); G. Meyer von 
Knonau, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter Heinrich V (Leipzig, 1907), vi. 
240-4; and A. Fliche, La Réforme Grégorienne et la reconquéte chrétienne (Paris, 
1946), 367, 378. 

? For Paschal’s answer see Mansi, xxi. 76. 
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not what is, but what should be.' Basing itself on this axiom the Uni- 
versity proffered—perhaps gratuitously—the advice that Benedict 
should return to Boniface IX and that Charles VI and France should do 
likewise. That ‘Urbanus sextus fuit verus papa’ was, after all, known 
from the public statements of the cardinals themselves after the election 
of Urban, and one could not easily presume that such eminent men would 
have suggested toti christianismo a false vicar of Christ and deceived the 
whole world. When the cardinals later asserted the opposite and pro- 
ceeded to another election, thereby causing the Schism, they could no 
longer claim to deserve credibility. In a somewhat lofty manner the 
Masters expressed an encouraging approbation for Charles’s step of 
withdrawal: he was on the right way and should take another step and 
recognize Boniface IX. 

The considered opinion of the University was that Richard should 
on no account recede from Boniface. For how could a faithful son of the 
Roman Church lawfully withdraw from the pope? A withdrawal of 
obedience, moreover, would indicate vacillation: ‘si fieret obedientie 
subtractio, quod absit, inconstantia universaliter per totum mundum 
vobis et regnicolis cito imponeretur, et pagani, azephali, scismatici non 
immerito nuncuparemur.’ A step like this would also be an encourage- 
ment to rebellion everywhere, would entail insecurity, undermine 
stability, and lead to the destruction of the State: ‘Nam politia omnis 
destrueretur et cito universum vacillaret.’ The medium subtractionis, as 
suggested by Paris, ‘credimus injustissimum, pessimum Deo et toti 
ecclesie catholice dampnatissimum, cum non sit medium inducens, sed 
potius excludens per quod ecclesia poterit reformari’. Only worse things 
could follow from a withdrawal of obedience. 

In the third and last part in which the University puts forward con- 
structive proposals, two concrete suggestions are made. The first seems 
somewhat unrealistic and was not apparently taken seriously by the 
authors themselves, for they propose that after the resignation of Bene- 
dict XIII—a step to which he had pledged himself—Boniface would be 
at liberty to resign himself ‘absque coactione, minis et precum im- 
portunitate’, provided that adequate arrangements could be mace about 
the creation of a future pope. The Masters realized that, quite apart 
from the intrinsic difficulties inherent in this plan, a proposal of this 
kind would not be well received by the other side, and they therefore 
propounded an alternative solution: if the resignation of both claimants 
should not prove feasible, Boniface, always ready for a peaceful solution,” 


' ‘Inspicitur enim a jure, non quod fit, sed quod fieri debet.’ 
2 Cp. Boniface IX’s letter in L. d’Achéry, Spicilegium (Paris, 1664), vi. 49-53, 
and also ibid. 57-60. 
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should summon a General Council which should have as its agenda, 
firstly, the termination of the Western Schism; secondly, the termina- 
tion of the Schism between East and West; and thirdly, reformatory 
measures within the Church. To the General Council there should be 
specially invited all adherents of Boniface as well as Benedict himself 
and his accomplices, and in general everyone who asserted that he had 
a jus et interesse in the papacy of Boniface IX. In order to expedite the 
actual summoning the princes should prevail upon Boniface honesta 
prece. Benedict’s party should be given a full hearing in the General 
Council, so that justice be done. 

The mere acceptance of Boniface’s invitation by Benedict’s party 
might well imply their acknowledging him as pope and in this case an 
effective step towards the actual ending of the Schism would already 
have been taken. But, considering the obstinacy of Benedict, the possi- 
bility had to be faced that he (and his followers) would disregard the invita- 
tion, in which case the University proposed that in penam contumacie 
ipsorum the mere fact of Urban’s election (in 1378) should be put to the 
discussion, examined, and a decision reached as to whether it be accepted 
as valid, or cancelled or annulled ; in the latter case the Council should de- 
clare itself as to the necessity of a resignation of one or both claimants. 

This advice, again, was quite adroit, for through their failure to appear 
at the General Council convoked by Boniface, the anti-papal party 
would have lost the opportunity of publicly impugning the validity of 
Urban’s election, the exordium of the whole conflict. On the other hand, 
if Benedict’s party were to follow the summons, they would implicitly 
recognize Boniface as true pope, in which case there was no need to 
discuss the legality of Urban’s election and position. Jn a skilful manner 
the University provided an inescapable dilemma for the antipapal 
party. Amongst the numerous proposals put forward by other universi- 
ties, by corporations, by learned men, and so forth, the Cambridge 
proposal stands out as having the merit of saneness and directness. 

It may not be unprofitable to look at the reply which the University 
of Oxford sent to Richard II, almost a fortnight after Cambridge had 
advised the king. Indications are not wanting that the Cambridge reply 
was not unknown to the Oxford Masters.’ Although shorter than the 


' The reply is preserved in the Vatican collection of documents relating to the 
Schism (Vatican Archives: Armarium LIV : Libri de scismate, tom. xxvi, fol. 268) 
and printed in Raynaldus, Ann. eccles., ed. cit. xxvii. 34-36, dated 5 February 
1399. The Bodleian MS. Digby 1838, fol. 47" et seqq. purports to contain ‘Epistola 
universitatis Oxoniensis ad Ricardum II regem Anglie: responsoria ad epistolam 
Parisiensis studii’ (see W. D. Macray, Catalogue of Digby Manuscripts (Oxford, 
1883), pp. 200-1), which is certainly not a copy of an actual reply: it is undated 
and appears to be the copy of an early draft of a reply to be sent to Richard, who is 
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Cambridge answer, Oxford’s answer would appear to have followed 
the Cambridge document in general layout and structure. It is, however, 
on the whole characterized by an ill-tempered and irascible tone' and, 
in contrast to the earlier reply (1396), does not excel in analytical or 
constructive argumentation. : 
Cambridge, as we have seen, had dealt with the substance of the cases 
of Anastasius and Guido of Vienne, and stated in conclusion that in 
matters of law the question is, not what is, but what should be. Oxford, 
in its turn, repeated the substance of the Cambridge conclusion, also 
adjoining it to the two cases which were bracketed together (although 
they had nothing in common) and which were dealt with rather super- 
ficially.2 Cambridge had emphasized that as a loyal son of the Roman 
Church Richard could not withdraw from the legitimate (Roman) pope. 
addressed sometimes in the second person singular, sometimes plural; it lacks all 
finish and the argumentation is still rather incoherent; the biblical quotations 
(fol. 48'-48") would appear to be more appropriate to a tract on the relations 
between regnum and sacerdotium and quite irrelevant to this issue (‘Ozias rex a 


Domino fepra percussus est [cp. Thomas Becket’s identical formulation in 
Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Rolls Series (London, 1881), v. 273] 


qui sacercotii officium usurpare non timuit .. .’ (cp. 2 Paral. xxvi. 21); ‘Salvator 
de sacerdctibus suis dicit ‘Qui vos spernit ...”’ (Lk. x. 16, and see again Becket, 
Pp. 273); ‘et alibi per prophetam “‘Nolite tangere christos meos .. .”’’ (Ps. civ. (cv) 


15)); even Gelasius’s well-known statement is adduced (‘religiosi principis est 
Dei sacerdotes honorare atque tueri, ad quos, que ecclesie disponenda sunt, 
pertinere voluit Deus, non ad seculi potestates, que cum filii ecclesie sint et non 
presules, suas excusationes [sic; recte: exsecutiones] ecclesiasticis presulibus 
subdere debent ...’ (cp. again Becket, p. 274)); whoever the author may have 
been, he calls this ‘letter’ an ‘opusculum’ (fol. 54‘: ‘multa, que ob prolixitatem 
huic opusculo non inserimus’) and ‘presens epistolarum compendium’ (fol. 61°); 
there are many scribal errors, and so forth. On this piece cp. A. Wood, History 
and Antiquities of the University of Oxford (Oxford, 1792), i. 533-4 (sub anno 
1398); E. F. Jacob, art. cit. 366 (= op. cit. 64); E. Perroy, op. cit. 386 n. 3. 

' Cp. also its characterization by E. F. Jacob: ‘(it) betrays more than a touch 
of irritation’ (loc. cit.). 

2 Raynaldus, loc. cit., 354: ‘Quod vero ad chronicas de Anastasio et Guidone, 
quas pro fundationis corroboratione sumpserunt; cum forsan auctoritate uni- 
versalis ecclesiae vel alia justa causa, utpote haeresis damnata, sicut est de facto, 
in casu proposito, quem non exprimit chronica, haec facta fuerunt, vel si facta 
fuissent aliter, non ad exemplum trahenda, cum non quae fuit [sic], sed 
quae fieri debent admittimus, pro solutione talium motivorum non multum 
duximus insistendum.’ It should be noted that the phrase ‘non ad exemplum 
trahenda’ is legal: cp. Cod. Fust. vii. xlv. 13; W. Engelmann, Die Wiedergeburt 
der Rechtskultur in Italien (Leipzig, 1938), 74-75; W. Ullmann, The Medieval 
Idea of Law (London, 1946), 117 ff. In the draft of a reply the case of Anastasius 
is dealt with in this manner (fol. 57"): ‘Arguunt, quod multi clerici a communione 
pape Anastasii recedere decreverunt etc. Sed revera non hoc ui assumitur ex 
minori (fol. 57”) causa fecerunt, sed quia iste Anastasius nedum hereticus, sed 
herichiarcha [sic] fuerat eo quod fautor et defensor ¢ <titit ipsius Achatii propter 
heresim ab ecclesia condempnati.’ I have found no r. ‘erence to the case of Guido 
of Vienne. 
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Oxford held that a withdrawal from any constituted authority was wrong 
and that even from wicked kings and priests no obedience should be 
withdrawn; consequently, Oxford denied that the French had a right 
to withdraw from Benedict. Let us juxtapose the two passages. 


Cambridge Oxford 
Quo enim jure seu qua fronte posset ecclesie Qua ergo fronte a pape 
Romane filius dominum nostrum Bonefacium indubitati  obedientia, 
pro papa indubitanter habitum nominatum qualem utraque pars 
et publice pro tali per vos et regnum vestrum suum asserit, erit rece- 
admissum et reputatum absque heresi sper- dendum? 
nere seu obedientiam eidem subtrahere, nullo 
videmus jure. 
Whilst, furthermore, Cambridge had justified its statement by quoting 
some well-known biblical passages, Oxford, in its justification of its own 
thesis, clearly had in mind the same passages, though they were referred 
to in general terms only.' 

The appeal of Cambridge to Richard to hold fast to Boniface, 
because of the evil effects of 2 withdrawal on the State, might possibly 
be seen to have found an echo in Oxford’s statement ‘cum turbato sacer- 
dotio turbatur et patitur respublica, nec solidum censetur imperium, 
cuius subditorum fides aut reiigio discrepat’. Oxford, like Cambridge, 
proposed, in its third part, the convocation of a General Council.? 
The subtlety of the Cambridge reasoning in case of non-appearance of 
Benedict and his party does not, however, seem to have been properly 
appreciated by the Oxford Masters, who merely say that both contestants 
should take an oath to the effect that they would abide by the decisions 
of the General Council guoad papatus titulum. As a last resort Oxford 
suggested the use of force by the Catholic powers. 


II 
Since the Universities during the Schism played a very active role in 
creating and influencing public opinion and since, moreover, they took 


' ‘Nam obediendum est prelatis et prepositis etiam discolis, et reprobatis a 
Deo principibus et sacerdotibus subtractam obedientiam non legimus; imo iis, 
quorum in dubium probabiliter versum est jus et titulus, quousque fiat super 
titulo dubio declaratio, secundum canones est parendum’, loc. cit. 34B. 

? ‘Dominus noster Bonifacius apostolici culminis verus pastor, quem secun- 
dum predecessores electionis unitas, temporis et possessionis prioritas, jure 
possessorio dilucidant et declarant, pro sedatione tam seditiosi scismatis generale 
concilium convocet per decretum non solum sibi subditos adhaerentes, quin- 
etiam suum adversarium apostaticum Petrum de Luna, jam se Benedictum 
temere nominantem, cum suis anticardinalibus et antiprelatis adhaerentibus 
universalis ecclesiae nomine pariter atque suo ad interessendum in ipso concilio 
citet’, loc. cit. 358. 
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from the very beginning a lively interest in the theological and legal 
questions raised, it was understandable that both kings and popes should 
treat the Universities with great respect. Hence, during the Schism 
the practice grew up of notifying the Universities of a new papal elec- 
tion, the most likely reason being to curry favour with the University 
addressed. 

Again, it is not yet fully appreciated that in influential European 
circles Cambridge enjoyed a reputation equal to that of other studia, 
‘There are two documents which would illustrate this point. One of 
them has been noted, but seems otherwise to have escaped attention, 
whilst the other has only recently come to light. So far there is no evid- 
ence that Oxford was the recipient of corresponding communications. 

It is common knowledge that on the occasion of the election of a suc- 
cessor to Innocent VII' the cardinals subscribed to a number of strin- 
gent conditions in case one of them should be elected pope.? In the end, 
the Venetian Cardinal! Angelo Correr emerged as the unanimously 
elected pope—Gregory XII—who immediately after the immantation 
was made to repeat the solemn pledges upon oath in the presence of the 
papal notaries and other official witnesses.’ Outstanding amongst these 
promises was his pledge to notify his opponent, Benedict XIII, of his 
intention to abdicate if Benedict were to do the same and to announce 
to the Christian world this undertaking within one month after his 
coronation. 

- Punctiliously, Gregory XII dispatched on 11 December 1406, hence 
before his coronation (19 December), a number of letters to archbishops 
and bishops, kings, and also to some Universities. Of the letters to Uni- 
versities so far only two are known, namely, those to the Universities 
of Paris and Vienna,* although it is likely that other Universities were 
also informed.’ That the University of Cambridge was also the recipient 


! Innocent VII was the immediate successor of Boniface IX and died on 
6 November 1406. 

2 For these Wahlkapitulationen see Raynaldus, Ann. eccles., ed. cit. xxvii. 
156-7; D. Wilkins, Concilia (London, 1737), iii. 286-8; M. Souchon, op. cit. i. 
95-114, edition of the articles subscribed, ibid. i. 285-95; N. Valois, op. cit. 
iii. 485 f.; Hefele—Leclercq, op. cit. vi-2, 1030 ff. 

3 See Souchon, op. cit. 113-14. 

* For Paris, see Marténe—Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), 
ii. 1286-7; for Vienna, see A. Aschbach, Geschichte der Universitat Wien (Vienna, 
1865), i. 244; the letter is preserved in the Archives, cp. ibid., note 2. 

S$ For instance, the cardinals wrote to the University of Cologne, see Marténe- 
Durand, ii. 1280-1. It should be remembered that this University was founded 
by Urban VI and hence special connexions between the Roman curia and the 
University may have existed. Apart from this, it is certainly noteworthy that it 
was always the same Universities which appear as recipients of a letter by the 
pope or by the cardinals: Paris, Cologne, Vienna, and Heidelberg (see below), in 
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of a letter by Gregory XII has been observed by Valois, though appar- 
ently no use of this information has been made.' Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the original of this letter is no longer extant, but only a copy of it 
made by William Cole? from the transcripts of Robert Hare.’ In his 
‘Extracts from volume 3 of Mr. Hare’s collections relating to the Town 
and University of Cambridge temp. Hen. 4*!’ William Cole heads this 
letter as ‘Bulla Gregorii 12™‘ universitati transmissa, de pace et unione 
facienda in papatu’, but transcribed not the whole of the communica- 
tion, but only its substantial parts. The address reads: 


Gregorius episcopus, servus servorum Dei, dilectis fiiiis Rectori (sic) et Uni- 
versitati studii Cantebrigiae, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 


An edition of this letter can be dispensed with, since it is entirely 
identical with the one sent by Gregory XII to Arundel on the same day 
and printed in full by Wilkins.* Assuming that Marténe published the 
whole document, it would seem that Gregory, in contrast to his proce- 
dure adopted in his letters to Canterbury and Cambridge, did not insert 
in his communication to Paris a copy of the letter he had sent to his 
opponent, Benedict XIII.5 

Of greater interest is the notification which the University received 
from the cardinals and which appears to have escaped the attention of 
historians. Martin V was elected at Constance on 11 November 1417, 
an election that brought this dismal story of the Schism to an end. The 
new pope and the cardinals announced the election to the Christian 
world: this time the University was the recipient of a letter written, not 
by the pope, but by the cardinals who had elected Martin and who, in 
their letter, gave a brief account of the actual procedure and the sub- 
sequent events.° 


other words, those Universities which in one way or another had given their 
opinion on the ending of the Schism; cp. Henry of Langenstein, Conrad of Geln- 
hausen, Gerald of Calcar, &c., and my Origins of the Great Schism, p. 92 n. 3. 
It may not be unreasenable to suppose that Cambridge, for the same reason, 
was accorded a similar position. 

See Valois, iii. 487 n. 2. 

? About whom see D.N.B., s.v. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 5843, fols. 361-2 (new foliation, fol. 176'—176"). 

* Wilkins, Concilia, pp. 284-6. 

5 See Marténe—Durand, ii. 1287. 

® The letter is listed by Luard, loc. cit., no. 96. For details of Martin’s 
election cp., inter alia, the critical examination of most of the sources by B. 
Fromme, ‘Die Wahl des Papstes Martin V’, in Rémische Quartalschrift, x (1896), 
133-61, and J. Hollnsteiner, ‘Studien zur Geschaftsordnung am Konstanzer 
Konzil’, in Festschrift f. Heinrich Finke (Minster, 1925), 240-56; the diary of 
Cardinal Fillastre is partly edited by H. Finke in his Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des Konstanzer Konzils (Paderborn, 1889), 163 ff., esp. 232 ff., and 
for the edition of the whole diary see Acta Concilii Constanciensis, ed. H. Finke 
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The importance of this find is heightened by the fact that this seems 
to be the only extant original of the cardinals’ communication." It is 
true that they had also written to the University of Cologne,? but it is 
difficult to say whether the original has survived. Moreover, the letter 
to Cambridge is not a mere copy of the one they had written to Cologne: 
it is slightly rephrased in parts, especially in those dealing with the new 
pope’s coronation ; nor is the date the same: the letter to Cologne bears 
the date of Martin’s coronation day (21 November 1417), whilst their 
letter to Cambridge is dated on 22 December 1417, and no other copy 
of a letter written by the cardinals on that day has ever come to light. 
As far as the available evidence goes to show, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury does not seem to have been informed of the election directly, for 
in the Convocation of 26 Nov. 1417 he read out a letter of the ‘Council 
of Constance’ addressed to the Duke of Bedford which contained the 
announcement of the new election.’ Again, to judge by the entry in the 
records of the English nation at Paris, it seems that the University of 
Paris was in receipt of a letter from the cardinals, but whether it is extant 
I have been unable to establish. These circumstances would make it 
advisable to edit the cardinals’ letter to the University. Although they 


(Minster, 1923), ii. 13-170, esp. 157 ff.; see, furthermore, ibid. iv. 201. For 
another detailed eyewitness account see Ulrich von Richentai, Chronik des 
Constanzer Concils, ed. M. R. Buck (Tiibingen, 1882), 116 ff. Cp. also Peter of 
Pulkau’s letters, ed. by F. Firnhaber, ‘Peter de Pulkau, Abgesandter der Wiener 
Universitat am Concilium zu Constanz’, in Archiv f. Kunde oesterr. Geschichts- 
quellen, xv (1856), numbers 25-28, pp. 56 ff. 

1 If I understand the late H. Finke aright, the letter of Martin and the cardinals 
to the University of Heidelberg is preserved in a copy only, Vat. MS., Cod. Pal. 
701, fol. 224"; cp. Acta Conc. Const., iv. 201 n. 5. 

2 Cp. Marténe—Durand, Thesaurus, ii. 1690-2 (= Mansi, xxviii. 898-901). 

3 See Register of Henry Chichele, ed. cit. iii. 33: ‘Archiepiscopus intimavit 
eisdem prelatis et clero nova iocundissima, videlicet de assumpcione et eleccione 
sanctissimi in Christo patris et domini nostri Domini Martini divina providentia 
pape quinti in concilio generali Constan’ in die sancti Martini episcopi ultimo 
tunc preterito ut asseritur graciosissime celebrata, prout, ut asseruit idem 
reverendissimus pater [scil. archiepiscopus], per quasdam litteras de concilio 
generali predicto inclitissimo principi Domino Johanni duci Bedford’ custodi 
Anglie transmissas, quas ibidem publice idem reverendissimus pater perlegi 
fecit, sibi certitudinaliter tunc constabat, pro quibus novis idem reverendissimus 
pater ac confratres sui predicti ceterique prelati et clerus inibi congregati cum 
decantacione ympni Te Deum laudamus . . . atque laudes devotissime persol- 
verunt.’ 

* See Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis: Auctarium (Paris, 1937), ii. 238: 
from the Liber procuratorum nationis Anglicanae for 23 December 1417: ‘Fuit 
congregatio universitatis facta in eodem loco super quatuor articulos. Primus 
erat super una littera missa de curia Romana, in qua continebatur qua die summus 
pontifex in concordia fuerat electus . . . Quantum ad primum (articulum) natio 
regratiabatur Deo omnipotenti de coronatione facta summi pontificis.’ But cp. 
Bulaeus, v. 307 and also 331. 
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say that the pope himself is going to write to the University, I have 
found no trace of this papal notification.! 

The text is written in pale brown ink on fairly thick paper, having 
been mounted, probably in the nineteenth century, on modern paper, 
There are few abbreviations, the letters are quite large and spacious, 
and the whole is well laid out. There are of course no ornamenta- 
tions or any other features typical of papal documents. Only the initial 
M of the first word is enlarged, but otherwise the text does not call 
for any comment,? except that there are one or two indications of 
some scribal hastiness and carelessness. The document measures 
16} x 84 inches; the seal is lost. 

The contents of the letter can be summarily dealt with. After briefly 
recalling the effects of the long Schism, the cardinals refer to the labori- 
ous negotiations between them and the commissaries (deputies) of the 
various nations represented at the Council. These negotiations led to 
the decree in which the electoral procedure was embodied. This decree 
(30 October 1417) laid down that each of the five nations should send 
six delegates into the conclave and, according to the old papal election 
decree,* which was extended to this unusual case, a two-thirds majority 
was necessary for election. There were therefore thirty national ‘co- 
electores’ in addition to the twenty-four cardinals.s On Monday, 


! The only addressees of Martin V’s letter, in which he announced his election 
(Inc.: ‘Misericors et miserator Dominus unigenitus Dei Filius . . .’) I could trace 
are the following (date of letter in brackets): University of Cologne (21 Nov.), 
ed. Marténe—Durand, ii. 1688—9 (not in Mansi); his brother Renzio di Colonna 
(22 Nov.), ed. Mansi, xxviii. 896~7; the city of Velletri (22 Nov.), ed. Alexander 
Borgia, Istoria della chiesa e citta di Velletri (Nocera, 1723), 349-50; the city of 
Viterbo (11 Nov.), ed. F. Bussi, Istoria della citta di Viterbo (Rome, 1742), 429- 
30 (= Mansi, loc. cit. 898-9); the city of Corneto (27 Nov.), ed. A. Theiner, I 
due concilii generali di Lione e di Costanza (Rome, 1861), 49-50. It will be noticed 
that these three cities were situated in the papal state. The only original of this 
papal letter that seems to survive is in the Colonna Archives (III B. xvi. 5), cited 
by L. Pastor, Geschichte der Papste (Freiburg, 1886), i. 159 n. 2; a MS. copy of 
the mid-fifteenth century is in Codex Lucensis 540, fol. 551, see Acta Conc. 
Const., iv. 201 n. 4. For the University of Heidelberg, see ibid., n. 5 and above, 
p. 64, n. 5. 

? The observations of P. M. Baumgarten as regards the documents emanating 
from the Camera of the College of Cardinals would appear to be applicable to 
this letter too, cp. his Untersuchungen und Urkunden iiber die Camera Collegii 
Cardinalium (Leipzig, 1898), pp. clxxxvi ff. 

3 For this decree, its sources, &c., see Valois, iv. 396-402. 

4 See Alexander III’s decree in Liber Extra, 1. vi. 6 (Licet de vitanda). 

5 The names of the 6 English ‘co-electores’ were these (reconstructed from 
C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi (Miinster, 1913), i. 33 n. 7): the bishop 
of London, Richard Clifford; the bishop of Bath and Wells, Nicholas Bubwith; 
the bishop of Lichfield, John Catterick ; the bishop of Norwich, John Wakering; 
the abbot of St. Mary’s, York, Thomas Spofford; the dean of York, Thomas 
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8 November, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon this fairly large assembly 
retired into the conclave which was held in the Town Hall at Constance, 
where on Thursday, 11 November, at 10 o’clock in the morning Cardinal 
Oddo of Colonna was unanimously elected.' The cardinals immediately 
enthroned him? and paid the customary homage to him. Ten days after 
the election the new pope’s coronation took place in the presence of 
Sigismund, the emperor, and enormous crowds cum inexplicabili letitia, 
The letter concludes with the usual assurances and wishes to the 
University. 

These three documents would create a strong presumption in favour 
of the view that, in the age of the Great Schism at any rate, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, so far from being a ‘third-rate university’ and of no 
importance, stood in the estimation of both king and papal curia on a 
level with any other European seat of learning. It may well be true that 
its Masters had not been infected with the malaise of vociferous self- 
advertisement, but what cannot be denied is not only that they were 
approached in such delicate and highly politic matters to which the 
documents bear witness, but also that, as their reply to the king shows, 
they knew how to handle complex material in a manner which stands in 
contrast to the acrimonious statements issued by many another con- 
temporary university. WALTER ULLMANN 

APPENDIX 
A 
The University of Cambridge advises King Richard II against accepting the 
French proposal of a withdrawal of obedience, declares Urban VI and Boni- 
face IX to be the legitimate popes, and submits proposals for ending the Schism.* 
Cambridge, 24 Jan. 1399 

Serenissimo christianissimo et victoriosissimo in Christo principi et 
Polton (later bishop of Hereford). About the intervention of Thomas Polton at 
a crucial moment at the Council, see H. Finke, ‘Die Nationen in den spatmittel- 
alterlichen Konzilien’, in Hist. Jahrb. lvii (1937), 329. The English participants, 
according to Finke, art. cit., 337 n. 21, were: 10 bishops, 2 bishops-elect, 2 proto- 
notaries, 7 abbots, 16 doctors of theology, 11 doctors of both laws, 25 M.A.’s, 
more than 60 proctors of chapters, &c., and over 100 ‘literati’. Cp. also Ulrich 
von Richental, ed. cit. 168-9, 176, 186; Reg. Chichele, iii. 13. 

! He was a cardinal deacon and in actual fact only a sub-deacon: he was 
ordained deacon on 12 November, priest on the following day, and on Sunday, 
14 November, consecrated bishop when he said his first mass. Cp. H. von der 
Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense Conciltum (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 
1699), iii. 1486-7. 

* But cp. the statement in von der Hardt, op. cit., ed. cit., 1482, according to 
which it was Sigismund who enthroned Martin. 

* Original draft (O) in the Archives of the University of Cambridge: plan 
press, second drawer. I should like to thank Mr. R. M. Ogilvie, of Clare College, 
for his valuable suggestions on some points of the text. 
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domino nostro metuendissimo domino Ricardo, Dei gratia regi Anglie et 
Francie, domino Hibernie et duci Aquitanie illustrissimo, vestre celsitu- 
dinis regalis devotissimi oratores fideles et ligei cancellarius et universitas 
yestra studii generalis Cantebriggie ad terram prostrati fidelitatem, 
devotionem et subjectionem ligeam in eo,! per quem reges regnant et 5 
principes dominantur. 

Regalis vestra sublimitas, nobis et regno ac sacrosancte Romane 
ecclesie iugiter pro(s)tensa, floribus ubertatis copiosa et irrigua et mentis 
nostre speculo radios sue latitudinis assidue infundens, gratiarum et 
jaudum preconia tanto culmini indesinenter referre nos urget atque im- 10 
pellit, retinentes in archivis nostris, quod velut princeps catholicus summo 
creatori et ipsius vero vicario in cathedra piscatoris residenti devotus, 
firmus et stabilis ac ut basis aurea? defensor extitistis et existitis propitius, 
prout magnifica vestre celsitudinis opera in publicum manifestant. Ipsa 
namque veluti virtuosus pugil ecclesie Romane ac integritatis eiusdem 15 
zelator eximius ad hoc sua vota direxit suaque tempora sub felici pro- 
secutione deducit, ut ab unitate segregatos ad rectam emulationem revocet 
et tam fidei quam fidelium terminos valeat dilatare, attendens nichil esse 
quod clarius credatur prefulgere quam recta fides in principe. Ex alto 
quippe prospicitur vestra amplitudo regalis quam potentie univit im- 20 
mensitas, dirigit altitudo consilii redditque plenitudo virtutum conspicuam 
quod non solum a populis vobis subiectis, sed etiam ceteris nationibus 
canticum laudis, honoris et glorie vestro nomini decantatur. 

Digne igitur humana preconia vestrum affatum collaudant, ipsum 
honorant atque glorificant, quem ipse? rex regum hiis ita dignum in orbe 25 
statuit sub regio titulo singularem; licet enim sensualitatem assequentes 
ecclesiam sanctam, que una est, scindere non valeant, eo quod unitas 
divisionem non patitur, sese tamen scindant ab eadem magnificentia; 
nichilominus vestra regalis sinderisi* fulcita exemplo David tendit ad 
yma dum sic canitS: Accedit homo ad cor altum et exaltabitur Deus. . . . 3° 
Archa enim, per quam ecclesia sancta designatur, tunc vincit cum 
leditur, tunc intelligit cum arguitur, tunc secura fit cum superata videtur,® 
inundationibus concutitur, sed elevatur? in sublime. Quare confidendum 
est, quod ille, qui post nubilum dat serenam inclitam sponsam succedenti- 
bus turbationum fluctibus agitatam, oculo clementiori ex alto respiciet et 35 
non feret eam in sui numinis iniuriam diutius conculcari. In nomine enim 


' Cp. Prov. viii. 15-16. 2 Cant. Cant. v. 15. 3 Cp. 1 Tim. vi. 15. 

* sinderisi(s): a most unusual and unique form of addressing a king in an 
official document. The term expresses (as Dom David Knowles, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, kindly informs me) the habitual knowledge of 
the principles prompting moral actions. Cp. St. Thomas Aquinas, S. Theol., 
Ia Ilae, qu. 94, art. 1, ad 2 (ed. Venice, 1593, 203): ‘Synderesis .. . est habitus 
continens praecepta legis naturalis, quae sunt prima principia operum huma- 
norum’; see also D.T.C. xiv. 2992-5, with examples from SS. Jerome, Bona- 
venture, &c. What the Masters had probably in mind was the king’s ‘public 
conscience’ which directs the actions of his subjects. 

5 Ps. lxiii. 7-8. © Cp. Lk. vi. 48. 7 Cp. Gen. vii. 17. 
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Christi semper superat, semper vincit, et quantum alii insidiantur, tantum 
ista dilatatur, et fluctus quidem illi dicuntur, sed fundamentum,' quod 
supra petrum est, non quassatur. Unde in figura ecclesie? dixit Christus 
Petro:3 Ego rogavi pro te, ut non deficiat fides tua, quoniam* tu es petrus 
5 et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam, et porte inferi, id est, 
scisma et hereses, que sunt aditus ad infernum, numquam prevalebunt 
adversus eam. Ex hiis igitur spiritus letitie et firmioris spei in nos assu- 
mentes, degeneres filios in agro dominico zizaniam$ serentes surculo vestre 
ditionis regalis relicta palea ad verum granum temporibus vestris credimus 
10 revocandos. 

Ideoque multa sub compendio concludentes nedum videamur intricare 
scripturas et auditoris aures gravare sermone, maiestatem vestram 
regalem attenta mente deposcimus, quatenus iura ecclesie sancte, ut 
hactenus, in sua soliditate conservare dignemini in futurum, ne videantur 

15 presidentie vestre tempora aliquorum sophisticatione quomodolibet 
sustinere ruinam, quod nullatenus evenire posse pensamus. Et nos vestre 
celsitudinis oratores iuxta modicitatis nostre arbitria iniunctionibus vestris 
pariter et mandatis parentes contra tunicam® Domini lacerantes non 
subterfugimus,? quominus decreto ipsorum sentire nostrum absque 

20 arrogantie titulo explicabimus, et omne consilium Dei,? ne sanguine 
eorum contaminemur, si eis salutare consilium pronuntiare nol!lemus, 
serenitati vestre studuimus adaperire in omni reverentia et honore. 

Aggredientes demum iniuncta vestre celsitudinis regalis pariter et 
mandata eadem ad mulieris paupercule instar’ in gazophilacium post 

25 multos divites scientie profunditate et discretionis titulo insignatos, 
iactantes optimis viribus nostris iuxta complacentie vestre regalis modum 
utinam per nos scitum, licet temporis brevitas et negotii arduitas ac 
consulentium paucitas se offerant in medium, nostri avisamenti modulum 
aliorum respectu exile seu nullum humiliter promovere, protestationis 

30 tamen nodum adicientes, quod in correctionis culminis vestri almifici seu 
consilii vestri aut alterius cuiuscumque regula residere afficimur voto 
communi, per presentes scripturas igitur labores pariter et decreta sata- 
gentium, ut asserunt, scisma presens pestiferum et dampnabile per ipsos 
tamen, ut cum eorum pace loquamur, suscitatum et exortum radicitus 

35 extirpare et ecclesiam sanctam in suis membris laceratam sanctius red- 
integrare, diligenti studio inspeximus, ex quibus intentio ipsorum finalis 
et unanimis existit, quod a Benedicto pretenso, adversario domini nostri, 
quem suum reputant papam, de papatu cum domino Bonefacio, quem 
verum papam tenetis et indubie, contendente, obedientia quecumque tam 


4 pro inserted above the line. 26 O: optannis. 30 fortasse: modum. 


' Cp. Lk. vi. 48. 
2 Cp. St. Augustine, In fohannis Evang., tract. 124, cap. 5 (P.L. xxxv. 1973); 
Sermo ccxcv, cap. 2 (P.L. xxxviii. 1349); Sermo Lxxvi, cap. 1 (P.L. xxxviii. 479). 
3 Lk. xxii. 32. * Mt. xvi. 18. 5 Mt. xiii. 24 ff. 
6 John xix. 23. 7 Acts xx. 27. 8 Cp. Lk. xxi. 1 ff. 
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in temporalibus quam in spiritualibus subtrahi debet, prout cum cause 
cognitione et per ipsorum decretum in scriptis redactum! proinde pro 
parte sua subtraxerunt, requirentes itaque magnificentiam vestram 
regalem, ut credimus, minus iuste quatenus contra dominum nostrum 
Bonefacium papam nonum, de quo vestre serenitati scribentes nullam 
faciunt mentionem, cum sibi, ut dicunt, numquam obediverunt nec 
obedire debent, ut carnaliter et pompose asserunt, in futurum acies? 
vestras consimiles dirigeretis et obedientiam quamcumque, quam ut 
medium putant melius, brevius et sanctius ad scisma presens sedandum, 
subtraheretis ab eoderm. 10 

Christianissime et metuendissime princeps, licet enim Karolus pater 
vester illustris universis Christi fidelibus per litteras suas insinuat, quod 
a Benedicto pretenso, quem suum reputat papam, obedientiam sub- 
traxerit omnem, illud tamen in litteris eisdem inserit? fecisse propter 
periurium, quod idem pretensus extra casum iuris voluntarie asseritur 15 
incurrisse ; nam, ut testantur littere predicte, prefatus adversarius domini 
nostri contra frequentem requisitionem cardinalium suorum devotamque 
pariter et lacrimosam eorundem, uno dumtaxat excepto,‘ in cupidine 
dominandi demersus viam pacis pro scismate presenti sedando contra 
suum iuramentum elegit intricatam et quasi impossibilem sicque idem 29 
ambitione peccatisque aliis involutus viam pacis recusavit cardinalibus 
suis inhibens expresse, ne quid facerent in premissis vel fieri consentirent, 
sed dominus noster Bonefacius in sua semper remansit et remanet libertate 
promissionibus, iuramentis seu asseveramentis huiusmodi minime 
obligatus, occasionem talem vobis minime subministrans. Sicque ad 25 
paria cum suo adversario judicari non debet. 

Cessant ob illud Karoli patris vestri illustris rationes in suis litteris 
contra dominum nostrum et suum adversarium pro cessione utriusque 
facte, dum per ipsum adversarium et eius predecessorem suam sumpsit 
originem et scandalum subintravit. Ambitioque ipsius dominandi, cum 30 
non per ostium, sed aliunde pontificii se immiscet dignitati, manifeste 
patet. Sicque rationes hee et alie prefatum adversarium dumtaxat urgent 
ad cedendum vel expelli deberet a sede et dum nostrum Bonefacium 


wm 


9 O: cedandum. 17 A corrector tried to insert between requisitionem 
and cardinalium an aut, but misjudged the space available and managed to write 
only an asi, which is not really a recognized abbreviation for aut. As the grammar 
and sense are perfectly clear without the aut, I have omitted this word. Cp. also 
line 21. In the margin of this line there is a Nota sign. 19 O: cedando. 
21 recusavit] Here the same corrector inserted an aut, but this time above the line. 


? Cp. Bulaeus, op. cit. iv. 853 ff. 2 Cp. Gen. xiv. 8. 

3 See Bulaeus, op. cit. iv. 858 and 859. 

4 This was Cardinal Martin de Salvis (Zalva), called ‘Pampilonensis’, created 
by Clement VII on 21 July 1390, died 27 October 1403; cp. M. Souchon, op. cit. 
i. 236, and C. Eubel, Hierarchia, i. 28, note 30; and especially F. Ehrle, ‘Neue 
Materialien zur Geschichte Peter’s de Luna’, in Archiv f. Literatur und Kirchen- 
geschichte, vi (1892), at 247-53. 
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minime tangunt, quia iuris ordine papatum admisit, nec scisma facit, qui 
suo iure utitur, nec fructus consumit, quos ob iuris sui defensionem lega- 
liter exponit. Nec exemplo multorum recedentium: a papa Anastasio! 
incitamur, quoniam heresi respersus fuit, nec urget factum Guydonis 
5 Viennensis, qui una cum aliis ab obedientia Paschalis male recessit et se 
inobedientem constituit, sed facti penitens ad obedientiam predictam 
rediit, et postea Calixtus secundus effectus est. Inspicitur enim a iure, 
non quod fit, sed quod fieri debet. Retorquentur igitur predicte rationes 
in capud adversarii dumtaxat, ut et ipse utinam sublato cecitatis velamine 

10 ad obedientiam domini nostri valeat resilire. 

Nec titubat homo noster interior seu dubitaret homo catholicus quis- 
cumque,? deposito private affectionis sedere de titulo felicis recordationis 
domini Urbani sexti et nunc nostri Bonefacii pape noni, cum de habitis 
factis et gestis cardinalium intra conclave tempore electionis eiusdem 

15 Urbani constare non poterat cuiquam nisi per ipsorum assertionem et 
relationem clero et populo Romano publice patefactam ac deinde per 
scripturas eorundem cunctis pene mundi principibus divulgatas, quod 
Urbanus sextus fuit verus papa; quibus fides adhiberi debuit, cum non sit 
verisimile ipsos cardinales in suis scripturis inserere nisi quod mente 

20 agitarunt nec presumitur tante auctoritatis viros toti christianismo falsum 
proposuisse Christi vicarium et populum ad obedientiam et venerationem 
eiusdem dolose invitasse, si titulus defuisset. Nec relatio ipsorum 
cardinalium a diu posterior sue prime contraria, qua patrem vestrum 
Karolum predictum illustrem et prelatos Francie seduxerunt, ipsos ab 

25 ecclesie unitate dividen ‘o, Clementem olim et nunc Benedictum pre- 
tensum in suum papz m nominando, amplectenda foret a diligenter 
intuente, cum prefatis cardinalibus contrarium sui primi dicti et facti 
astruere intendentibus, tamquam inconstantie et variationis filiis, fides de 
iure adhiberi non debet. Indignum enim iudicatur, quod quis sua voce 

30 dilucide est protestatus, illud in casum infirmare seu proprio resistere 
testimonio permittatur; ipsorum igitur Karoli illustris et scribentium 
progressus contra Benedictum pretensum, dum tamen sancta procedat 
intentione, incipit esse meritorius et fortior cresceret, si domino nostro 
Bonefacio adhererent. 

35 Requisitio tamen eorundem iniusta, dampnabilis et scandalosa patet 
cuicumque fideli Christiano. Quo enim iure seu qua fronte posset ecclesie 
Romane filius dominum nostrum Bonefacium pro papa indubitanter 
habitum, nominatum et publice pro tali per vos et regnum vestrum ad- 
missum et reputatum absque heresi spernere seu obedientiam eidem 

4° subtrahere, nullo videmus iure. Hortatur enim nos Christus in evangelio,? 


4 fectum inserted above the line by corrector. 24 et conjectured: the word 
is written over the crease and has become illegible. 28 O: intentibus. 


! For the following cp. above, pp. 58-59. 
2 Cp. the speech of the abbot of St. Michael before Richard II in 1395, 
reported in Bulaeus, op. cit. iv. 756-7. 3 Mt. xxii. 21. 
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Reddite que sunt Cesaris Cesari et que sunt Dei Deo, et Paulus com- 
memorat,' Reddite, inquit, omnibus debitum, cui tributum, tributum, cui 
vectigal, vectigal, cui timorem, timorem, cui honorem, honorem, et alibi,? 
Obedite prepositis vestris et subiacete eis, ipsi enim pervigilant quasi 
rationem pro animabus vestris reddituri. In veteri etiam testamento 5 
inobedientia sacerdoti ministranti morte puniebatur, quanto magis in 
novo a Christi vicario recedere et cervicem contra ipsum erigere dampna- 
bile iudicatur et Deo offensurum teste apostolo,3 Qui potestati resistit, Dei 
ordinationi resistit, qui autem resistunt, ipsi sibi dampnationem adquirunt. 

Execrabilis igitur erit omnibus, qui diligunt Deum, qui subtrahit, quod 1° 
Dominus iubet prestari, et si fieret obedientie subtractio, quod absit, 
inconstantia universaliter per totum mundum vobis et regnicolis cito 
imponeretur, et pagani, azephali, scismatici non immerito nuncuparemur 
et, quod timendum verisimiliter foret, subditi contra suos dominos tam 
in temporalibus quam in spiritualibus hoc intuito rebellirent sententieque 15 
et censure ordinariorum vilipenderentur. Nam politia omnis destrueretur 
et cito universum vacillaret. Multa quoque ex subtractione huiusmodi 
sequerentur inconvenientia Deo detestabilia, que in longum protrahere, ne 
vestram fatigemus celsitudinem stilo prolixo, hic subticemus. Quare sub 
serenitatis vestre correctione prostrati dicimus et' cum humilitate, reve- 20 
rentia et devotione, qua possumus aut valemus, vestre solertie regali 
respondemus, quod a domino nostro Bonefacio papa nono propter scisma 
huiusmodi ab ipso vel vobis eidem adherentibus minime exortum, sub- 
trahi obedientia non debet. Sicque medium illud, quod adversarii eiusdem 
putant sanctissimum et saluberrimum pro scismate presenti cessando, 25 
credimus iniustissimum, pessimum Deo et toti ecclesie catholice dampna- 
tissimum, cum non sit medium inducens, sed potius excludens per quod 
ecclesia poterit reformari, non scismatis corruptivum, sed potius genera- 
tivum, non pacem procurans, sed gladium, cum ex subtractione huius- 
modi maiora orirentur scismata tam in ecclesia quam in conscientiis 30 
perfectorum. 

Sed inferri possunt alia media ad presens scisma extirpandum, prout 
nostris ingeniorurn modulis perspicimus in presenti. Si enim via cessionis, 
per quam ecclesia possit plenarie et sine mora quietari, tamquam sancta 
et Deo grata admitteretur, et dominus noster Bonefacius post cessionem 35 
sui adversarii pure, sponte et libere absque coactione, minis et precum 
importunitate cedere decerneret adhibita primitus cautela bona collegi- 
orum eorundem de futuro substituendo Romano pontifice, ne novissimus 
error fieret peior priore,* unitas ecclesie reformaretur et cuncta sopirentur, 
amboque contendentes sacrificium Deo gratius et curie celesti accepta- 40 
bilius offerre putarentur. Si autem cessione2 huiusmodi per contendentes 
minime sint accepte nec adversarius domini nostri ex se cedere seu ipsum 


' Rom. xiii. 6 ff. 2 Heb. xiii. 17. 3 Rom. xiii. 2. 

* With this formulation should be compared the diction in the Oxford draft: 
if subtractio obedientiae were adopted ‘sic fiat novissimus error scismatis peior 
priore’ (MS. cit. fol. 52"). 
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dominum nostrum Bonefacium ad possessionem suam, quatenus in ipso 
consistit, restituere decreverit, prout affectant restitutionem omnia iura 
et clamant omnino ex ordinata iustitia, expediens tunc fore credimus 
honestum atque utile quod dominus noster Bonefacius, dominandj 
5 cupidine iniuste diffamatus, pronus semper ad pacem, prout littere eius- 
dem Karoli illustris affirmant, quod ipse eundem Karolum illustrem con- 
stanter requisivit, quod viam rectam inveniret et ipse consentiret, ad ora 
obstruenda detractorum cunctis publice offerat pacem et iustitiam 
poscenti omni sine suspitione se indulgere. At ex hoc ipse solus et insoli- 
10 dum non iantum propter flebile scisma presens, sed propter futurum, si 
eveniat, quod absit, celerius extirpandum necnon et inobedientiam 
Grecorum et alia in ecclesia Christi salubriter reformanda, ad concilium 
suum generale sibi adherentes ac Benedictum pretensum et alios suos 
complices in specie, necnon et omnes alios et singulos ius et interesse in 
15 papatu contra ipsum Bonefacium se habere pretendentes seu non preten- 
dentes in genere, valeat et velit ad locum tutum convocare, ad quod celerius 
exequendum poterunt principes catholici eundem invitare honesta prece. 
In quo quidem concilio, si pars Benedicti pretensi pro iure suo decreverit 
interesse, audiatur et fiat iustitia inspecto altissimo absque favore aliquali. 
20 Si autem pars ipsius pretensi seu alius quiscumque contra eundem domi- 
num nostrum oppositor in concilio generali predicto adesse minime cura- 
verit, tunc in penam contumacie ipsorum huiusmodi factum verum et 
nudum electionis felicis recordationis domini nostri Urbani pape sexti 
publice proponatur et diligenti studio examinetur, et prout iustum et 
25 visum fuerit concilio memorato, approbetur seu cassetur et annulletur 
affectione carnali quacumque semota seu alias in concilio memorato 
declaretur, an cessio utriusque seu alterius eorundem contendentium 
fieri debeat pro ecclesie pace. Sicque scisma presens repetitis malleis 
crebrisque tunsionibus ecclesiam Christi infestans iustitie et iuris titulis 
30 potest honeste terminari. 

In hac igitur procella tempestuosa manus dignemini apponere adiutrices, 
quoniam! navicula iactatur fluctibus, quia ventus est contrarius, nam 
speramus et pro certo tenemus, quod si presens negotium ditionis vestre 
presidio meruerit decorari, grata perfectione letabitur nec suspendetur in 

35 mora. Que omnia et singula non arroganti stilo sub correctione vestra 
consiliique vestri ac cuiuslibet alterius melius in hac parte sentientis 
vestre transmittimus celsitudini regali intuenda, quam ad regni regimen 
ecclesie catholiceque tutamen dirigat in prosperis per tempora diuturna 
ipsius ecclesie capud Christus Ihesus, qui facit utraque unum vivens in 

40 secula seculorum. 

Scriptum Cantebriggie in congregatione nostra regentium et non re- 
gentium ad hoc specialiter congregata sub sigillo nostro communi 


12 O: consilium. 18 O: consilio. O: pretensus. 21 O: consilio. 


1 Cp. Mt. viii. 24 and xiv. 24; Lk. v. 3. 
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yicesimo quarto die Ianuarii, anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo nona- 
gesimo octavo. 
B 
The College of Cardinals announce to the University of Cambridge the 
election and coronation of Martin V* 
Constance, 22 Dec. 1417 

Miseratione divina episcopi, presbytevi ac diaconi sacrosancte Romane 
ecclesie cardinales dilectis nobis in Christo Rectori et Universitati studii 
Cantabrigiensis salutem in Domino sempiternam. 

Pater futuri seculi, princeps pacis de throno eius ineffabilis pietatis 
atque clementie ad statum Petri navicule,' variis et calamitosis undarum 
turbinibus fere per quadraginta annorum lugenda curricula ob scisma 
pestiferum lacrimabiliter lacessite, prospiciens ac misertus iam tandem 
super illam, nec passus diutius sacrosanctam Romanam catholicam 
ecclesiam post cessionem iuris papatus dudum per olim Johannem XXIII 
et subsequenter Gregorium XII in eorum obedientiis nuncupatos factas 
et depositionem a papatu de dicto olim Johanne per sacrosanctam et 
generalem synodum Constantiensem ac deinde de Benedicto XIII in eius 
etiam obedientia nuncupato et per ipsam synodum legitime celebratas, 
suo presule viduatam in maximum et enorme preiudicium animarum et 
corporum ac interitum deplorandum fidelium Christianorum, ipsius 
viduitatis ulterius deploranda incommoda, per infusionem spiritus sancti 
paracliti? diebus preteritis in corda hominum inspirare in maximo rerum 
turbine, nam ubi vult spirat,? inestimabiliter est dignatus, ut post multos, 
diutinos, varios laboriososque tractatus inter nos et deputatos per com- 
missarios nationum in presenti synodo degentium, quas divina maiestas 
ad pacem et reformationem et unionem dicte ecclesie de universis Christi- 
anitatis et nonnullis aliis partibus in unum mirabiliter adunavit, super 





5 


electione summi Romanique futuri proximi pontificis habitos, in ipsa 25 


generali synodo concorditer provisum extitit et conclusum* super modo et 
forma electionis ipsius Romani ac futuri proximi pontificis, quod Collegio 
nostro prefate ecclesie cardinalium sex coelectores pro qualibet quinque 
nationum in ipso concilio seu synodo existentium ad peragendam una 


3 ac] et. 4 dilectis nobis] egregiis viris. 8 om. fere. 15 om. etiam. 
17 ac] et. 18 O: deplorare; M: deplorande non ferens. 19 diebus preteritis] 
diebus his proximis. 210m. per. 22 degentium] existentium. 23 pacem et] 


om. et. 25 Romanique] et. futuri] tunc. 27 ac] et. 


* Original letter (O) in the Archives of the University of Cambridge: plan 
press, second drawer. Collated with Marténe—Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdo- 
torum, ed. cit. ii. 1690-2 (M). Unless otherwise stated, the variant readings refer 
to M. 

' Lk. v. 3. Cp. H. Rahner, ‘Navicula Petri’, in Zeitschrift f. katholische Theo- 
logie, \xix (1947), 3-35- 

? John xiv. 26. 

3 John iii. 8. 

* H. v. der Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum Const. Conc., ed. cit. iii. 1452-6. 
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nobiscum electionem huiusmodi adiungerentur: ita tamen, quod electus 
in papam per duas nostri Collegii et duas alias partes coelectorum cuius- 
cumque nationum predictarum, concorditer a cunctis Christifidelibus pro 
unico, vero ac indubitato pontifice prefate ecclesie catholice haberetur, 
5 prout in decretis ipsius synodi latius denotatur. Postque nationes ipse 
supremis aspirantes affectibus, ut pro universali bono Christianitatis 
electio ipsa in Altissimi gratia concluderetur celeriter, ad electionem 
coelectorum huiusmodi procedentes, sex prelatos et alios viros gradibus, 
scientia et virtute conspicuos ad electionem huiusmodi pro earum quin- 

10 que nationum qualibet, nobis et nostro Collegio adiunxerunt; et deinde 
dictorum sex pro natione numero trigint~ coelectorum ad electionem 
ipsam celebrandam, electio per nationes, ut premittitur, celebrata, in 
eadem synodo fuit confirmata solenniter cum potestate in decreto dicti 
concilii alias declarata. 

15 Quibus opportune peractis, die lune octava mensis Novembris proximi 
preteriti circiter horam quartam post meridiem nos et dicti coelectores, 
servatis de more servandis decretum, conclave in domo communitatis 
Constantiensis notabili et accommoda libertate atque securitate amplissimis 
communitum,! ad omnipotentis Dei laudem et gloriam, pacem, statum et 

20 unionem predicte ecclesie ac totalem extirpationem scismatis predicti in 
spiritus sancti nomine exultantes intravimus. Illoque qui de supero ubi 
vult spirat? ac fidelium corda vivificat? et illustrat, corda nostra et coele- 
ctorum nostrorum inestimabiliter ac divinitus inspirante, die XI dicti 
mensis circa horam decimam, et ad tam sacratissimum negotium eodem 

25.spiritu humillime, prout tam sublimis materia exposcebat, ab intimis 
precordiis invocato, unacum coelectoribus prefatis consultatione et delibe- 
ratione mature prehabitis super statu ipsius ecclesie, tranquillitate fide- 
lium, ac electione huiusmodi prefatique scismatis confusione universali, 
vota nostra cum eisdem coelectoribus unanimi consensu ac libera volun- 

30 tate, nemine discrepante, in reverendissimum in Christo patrem dominum 
Oddonem de Columpna, tunc sancti Georgii ad Velum aureum diaconum 
cardinalem confratremque nostrum, eiusdem ecc’ sie verum et indubita- 
tum pontificem suprema cordium nostrorum affectione direximus, ac 
ipsum elegimus et prefecimus eidem Romane ecclesie in huiusmodi 

35 pontificem et pastorem. 

Moxque cum hymnis de more et canticis ipsum, mutato Oddonis 
nomine in Martinum papam quintum solenniter inthronizavimus* et 


3 predictorum. 4 ac] et. 8 sex] inter. 9 O: eorum. 12 O and M: 
electione. 15 opportune] et solenniter. 15 octava] imstantis mensis. 
18 om. et. 20 predicte] prefate. 21 supero] cardine. 22 ac]et.  corda 
nostra] mentes nostras. 23 die) Jovis. dicti] presentis. 26 O: unacum 
cum. 27 maturis. om. prehabitis. 28 acjet. prefati. 31 Odonem 
de Columna. 32 confratrem. 36 Odonis. 


1 y. der Hardt, iii. 1471-2; 1479. 


2 John iii. 8. 3 Ibid. vi. 64. 4 Cp. above, p. 68. 
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adoravimus iuxta morem, confectis super hiis omnibus ad futuram rei 
memoriam publicis documentis ac deinde celeberrimis sacrisque cele- 
bratis circa consecrationem ipsius in Constantiensi ecclesia serenissimo 
principe ac domino, domino Sigismundo Romanorum et Hungarie etc. 
rege in regalibus infulis ac maiestate cum prelatorum, ducum, procerum 5 
ac nobilium suorum illustrium comitiva, cleri populique multitudine 
copiosa ibi adstantibus, in iubilo prefati domini nostri XI Kal. Decembris 
proximi preteriti, sue coronationis in thalamo fuere de more ad Altissimi 
gloriam, pacem et salutem ipsius ecclesie solennia,' cum omni copiosissime 
multitudinis atque perceleberrime tam regis quam nostra, prelatorum, 10 
principum, cleri ac reliquorum inexplicabili letitia? celebrata. Que licet 
idem dominus noster devotionis vestre affectibus latius per suas litteras 
intimet, nos etiam significare decrevimus ad letitiam singularem, offerentes 
nos prona semper affectione dispositos apud ipsum dominum nostrum 
tranquillitatem vestram pariter et honorem paternaliter amplexantem 15 
pro omni statu et honore vestris interponere, totius vigilantie nostre curas, 
casu quolibet ingruente. Vos autem, prout de eiusdem vestre devotionis 
integritate erga statum, honorem et gloriam prefatorum et ecclesie abunde 
confidimus, sic vos exhibeatis diligentissimos et solertes, ut eadem vestra 
devotio merito valeat in Altissimis collaudari ac condigne remunerationis 20 
impendia promereri. 

Datum Constantie, provincie Maguntie, sub trium priorum nostrorum 
sigillis, die XXII Decembris, ab assumptione pontificalis culminis ipsius 
domini nostri, anno primo, MCCCCXVII. 


2-11 Et deinde solenniis iuxta ritum prefate Romane ecclesie hac presenti die in 
ecclesia Constantiensi canonice et solenniter celebratis, adstante multitudine per- 
celebri, in presentia serenissimi principis domini Sigismundi regis Romanorum et 
Ungarie illustris, prelatorum, procerum, nobdilium ceterorumque ipsius domini nostri 


coronationis insignia celebravimus cum exultatione premaxima. 10 O: om. 
quam. There is a corrector’s dot in the text between regis and nostra. 12 
dominus circumspectioni vestre latius affectibus. 15 fraternaliter am- 
plectentem. 16 totiusque. 17-18 de vestra circumspectione et ner 
18 prefatorum] domini nostri. 19 diligentissimum et solertem. 

ut merito valeatis in Altissimo. 23 XXI Nevembris. 24 MCCCCXVIT] 





' Cp. v. der Hardt, iii. 1489-91. 
2 Cp. 1 Pet. i. 8. 











NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE MISSING LEAVES OF CODEX 213 OF’ 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A NUMBER of minuscule manuscripts of the gospels were alleged by 
Hermann von Soden to form a group headed by the uncial U (Codex 
Nanianus)—this group he denominated Ie. The gospel commentary 
manuscript X (Codex Monacensis) is also closely allied with this group: 
and while not included in it by von Soden, owing to his curious neglect 
of manuscripts with commentary, it was added in the apparatus of 
Augustine Merk. The group thus comprises U X 213 1071 2145 1574 443 
1321. 213 is a particularly good representative of the group and is said 
to be closely allied to X. 1071, of which a partial collation has been pro- 
vided by Kirsopp Lake,’ is also a noteworthy member of the group. U, 
the only uncial other than X, is much corrected in text to the Byzantine 
norm—a fact which amply demonstrates how misplaced is that venera- 
tion of uncials to the detriment of minuscules which we still encounter 
in the popular handbooks and in the general run of commentaries. 

213 (Venice: Marciana 409: olim 542),3 an eleventh-century manu- 
script of the four gospels, is defective from Jn. xix. 6 to the end of the 
gospel. The place of the missing pages is taken by others written in a 
neat fourteenth-century hand in black ink, a marked contrast to the 
previous pages in brown ink. These supplementary pages (349r-356v) 
were neglected by the collator who worked for von Soden (whose pages 
are our only source for information on the readings of most of the manu- 
scripts in this group); no doubt he assumed the presence in them of a 
late text, quite out of keeping with that attested by the main body of the 
manuscript. However, while I was recently engaged in collating both 
U and 213 in the Biblioteca Marciana, and so having opportunity to 
compare them as I collated them, I found that the text of the remainder 
of John preserved in these added leaves is no late and worthless text, as 
had apparently been previously assumed, but a text which is, to say the 
least, extremely similar in type to that attested in the earlier part of the 
manuscript. 

1 Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des neuen Testaments, Teil i, Abteilung ii, 


PP. 1259-75. 

2 Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. v (Oxford, n.d.), pp. 132-51. 

3 It should be noted that the enumeration of the Greek manuscripts in the 
Marciana has been recently revised, and does not correspond to that given in 
Scrivener, Gregory, or von Soden. It has not been corrected by von Dobschiitz 
or Aland in their lists. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IX, Pt. 1, April 1958] 





(a) 21: 


(b) 21 


(c) 21, 


(d) 21 


(e) 21 
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This can be demonstrated from the following lists which illustrate 
the concurrence of 213° (as we may denominate these leaves) and 
members of the Io family in noteworthy readings: 


(a) 213° in agreement with U X 1071. 
Jn. xix. 6. add. avrov p. cravpwoor* 
xix. 7. om. Tov ante Jeov 
xix. 13. om. rou ante Bnyaros 
Xix. 20. 0 Towos THs Toews hoc ordine 
xix. 23. apados 1. appados 
xix. 35- ins. cae ante vers 
xix. 38. om. o ante wond 
XxX. 14. Om. o ante enoous 
XX. 15. ¢€@nxas avrov hoc ordine 
xx. 28. om. o ante Owuas 
XX. 31. Om. o ante tnoous 
xxi. 3. eveByoay |. aveBynoav 
(6) 2135 in agreement with X 1071. 
Jn. xix. 12. 0 mAaros efnrex hoc ordine (c. 1321 etiam) 
xix. 38. om, de p- peTa 
XX. 14. OM. Kat ante ravTa 
(c) 213° in agreement with U X. 
Jn. xix. 12. eavrov |. avrov* 
xx. 29. om. Owya 
xxi. 1. add. avrov p. pabnrats 
(d) 213° in agreement with U. 
Jn. xix. 34. evBews 1. evfus (c. omnibus ex familia praeter 1071 
ut vid.) 
xxi. 18. own |. ower 
(e) 213° in agreement with 1071. 
Jn. xix. 11. ins. avrw p. amexpiOn (c. 1321 etiam) 
xix. 12. expavyacay I. expalov (c. 1321 etiam) 
xix. 13. Tovrwy twv Aoywy |. rovrov Tov Aoyov 
xix. 17. tozrov |. tov? 
xix. 38. apyabias 
(it should be noted that for the readings xix. 12 eavrov |. avrov*; xx. 29 
om. Pwya; xxi. 18 oven |. ower, the evidence is incomplete since von 
Soden gives no record of these variants in his apparatus criticus and 
hence we do not know the readings of the minuscules. Similarly, the 
readings given above at xix. 13 and xix. 17 are tentative deductions from 
von Soden, who is highly confusing—or confused—at these points. 
Again, I have not included the reading xix. 16 nyayov |. amnyayov—a 
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reading of 213°—1in the lists, because of uncertainty concerning the read- 
ings of manuscripts in the group other than U, which reads amnyayoy 
but omits the preceding xax). 
(f) 213° in agreement with X. 
Jn. xix. 26. ide 1. dou 
xx. 16. paBourr 
XX. 23. «parecre (sed 213° adecre, non autem X) 
XXi. II. ets Tyv yyy 1. em Ths yns (Cc. 2145 1321 etiam) 
(g) 213° in agreement with other members of the group. 
Jn. xix. 13. yaBaba c. 2145 
xix. 16. eavrov tov oravpov hoc ordine c. 1321 
xix. 35. €orw 7 paprupia avrov hoc ordine c. 1321 
xxi. I. OM. avrou C. 2145 1321 
xxi. 14. OM. avrou p. pabnrais C. 2145 1321 
xxi. 16. diAecs 1. ayazas sine al. ut vid. sed cf. 2145 add. « 
ayamras pe Kat ides pe ante zroimawe 
These lists demonstrate some fairly close affinity with those manu- 
scripts with which the eleventh-century leaves of 213 are to be linked, 
Few of them are singular to the group, but this does not detract from 
the probability of the relationship of 213° to the group, since—at least 
as expounded by von Soden—the characteristics of the group lie in 
selection of readings rather than in their singularity. I submit, then, that 
‘since the MS. 213 is a congener of U and its allies, the presence of the 
readings listed in 213° suggest (if they do not conclusively prove) that 
these supplementary pages have a like claim to be regarded as a member 
of that group; and in any case to merit better treatment than the brusque 
neglect which they have suffered at the hands of von Soden’s collator. 
I append two other lists to complete the information here given con- 
cerning 213°.! 
1 (a) 213° without support from U or its allies, but with other support. 
Jn. xix. 28. mAnpwOn 1. reAcuwOn 
xix. 41. Tomw |. xnmw 
xx. 26. om. avrov p. pabnra 
XX. 30 Om. avrov p. pabnTww 
xxi. 6. «Axvoa: avro hoc ordine. 
(8) Singular readings of 213°. 
Jn. xix. 24. «Badrov 1. eBadrov 
xix. 38. «frye 1. npwrnce 
xix. 39. ovv 1. de 
ix. 40. avrw 1. avro (manifesto errore) 
omittit totum versum per homoioteleuton. 
. Om. ore nADev o enaous 
. grecs 1. ayamas (sed vide in textu sub littera ‘g’) 
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It is possible, however, that we can go farther in connecting 213° 
with U and its allies. The manuscript 213 is provided with marginalia— 
fusebian canons, 7irAor, lection divisions, and xe¢ddAava. These marginal 
notes are continued in the same hand in 213°; and, moreover, the red 
ink used for certain of them both in 213 and 213° has been used by the 
sribe of 213° for his capitals. That is to say, the marginalia are con- 
temporary with the addition of 213° to the mutilated 213. Can we then 
presume to make a guess? [I do not know if there is any other example 
known of the action which I suggest took place.] When the manuscript 
was annotated, was it noticed that the last eight leaves were through 
some cause or other near to perishing or at least to illegibility? and was 
the loss of the text prevented by copying from the fading leaves the 
pages which we now possess, here indicated as 213°? If this be so, we 
have no mere supplement to a defective 213, but a transcript of its text: 
in fact a very faithful transcript which has every right to be used con- 
fidently in any future reconstruction of the text of U and its allies, or in 
any study of its textual worth. J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 





MARK XIII. 9-10 


Tue Journal of Theological Studies has recently printed two comments 
on my article, “The Gentile Mission in Mark and Mark 13°-"”’, in the 
Lightfoot memorial volume: the first from Dr. Austin Farrer, #.7.S., 
NS. VII, pp. 75-79, the second from Professor C. F. D. Moule in the same 
volume, p. 281. 

As Professor Moule’s remarks are briefer let us take them first, and 
dispose of some details to begin with. He reproduces my arrangement 
of Mk. xiii. g-10 with two tacit corrections for which we must be grate- 
ful, but makes other less acceptable modifications. First, the second line of 
the text as printed in the Lightfoot volume, p. 153, begins ‘wapadacovew 
iuas’. For this Professor Moule gives ‘rapaducovow tpas{[sic]’. Secondly, 
in my arrangement of the verses I had aligned the sentence beginning 
8e¢ xp@rov with the first line, BA¢zere, and not with the three subsequent 
lines. Professor Moule aligns 57 zparov with lines 3-5, as well as with 
Piérere. Behind this difference in arrangement may lie a difference in 
interpretation to which I shall return. 

Professor Moule asks: ‘Why the harsh lack of connecting particle in 
the last clause?’ If he means by ‘last clause’ the sentence beginning dei 
mpa@rov, here the asyndeton was felt to be harsh in antiquity and, as can be 
seen from Legg’s apparatus, some manuscripts insert a 5¢ after 5¢¢, thus 
incidentally supporting my punctuation at this point. The real question, 
however, is not whether the lack of a connecting particle is harsh, but 
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whether Mark would have dispensed with one. Here the concordance 
can help us. 5e¢ occurs with asyndeton at xiii. 7 and édv Se? at xiv. 31, 
There is no example in Mark of a sentence beginning with Se? and a 
connecting particle. There are parallels to Mark’s asyndeton with Sef 
at Jn. iii. 30, ix. 4. This asyndeton may be related to the practice of 
introducing imperatives without a particle (Blass—-Debrunner, Gram- 
matik, § 461. 1+A). Nor must we forget that Mark frequently has asyn- 
deton where we would expect a particle (Vincent Taylor, St. Mark, 
pp- 49 f.). 

Professor Moule asks another question : ‘What is ora@ycecbe (absolute 
—without mention of a tribunal or a position)? Acts xxvi. 22 might help, 
but it is not a very close parallel.’ Perhaps the difficulty he sees in the 
clause as I punctuate it may be resolved by investigating what signi- 
ficance we can properly give to crafjcecbe in this form of the text. We 
get an idea of the range of meaning of iordva: by looking at the examples 
Hatch and Redpath give us of its use in the LXX. 

In the LXX what meanings are possible when fordva is used abso- 
lutely ‘without mention of a tribunal or a position’? The following occur 
frequently: ‘stand (as distinct from fall), halt, stand firm, continue, 
endure’. Some of these meanings at any rate will serve in our passage, 
e.g. “You shall stand firm for my sake, serving as a testimony’. I have 
rendered eis paprvpiov in this way to make it clear that I am not taking 
the phrase closely with craOyjceobe. If it is felt that this course is un- 

' justified, another is open to us. 

Professor Moule’s reference to a tribunal and to Acts xxvi. 22 suggests 
that we look at several passages where iordva: is used in a forensic 
context, e.g. Luke xxiii. 10, Acts xxvi. 6, and (transitively) Acts vi. 13. 
In these verses iordva: is conjoined with a predicative participle, 
Katnyopobvres, A€yovras, kpwopevor, paptupépevos, but Luke xxiii. 35, 
Acts i. 11 warn us against regarding this usage as peculiarly forensic. 
Nor is it confined to participles. We find it with adjectives also as at 
Acts ix. 7 éveoi, 1 Esdras ix. 11 ai@puot, ix. 46 dp8oi (cp. Ep. Jer. 26). 
Thus we have instances where fordva: is used with a predicative parti- 
ciple or adjective. If we wish to join ora@yjcecbe in Mark xiii. g with 
a predicative extension, we have only eis paprvpiov. Can we produce a 
parallel to this, iardva: used with a predicative phrase consisting of es 
and a noun? 

Again our recourse must be to Hatch and Redpath where we find 
several instances of the kind we seek. In the LXX we find Gen. xvii. 
19 (cp. xvii. 7), xxiii. 17 f., Num. xxxv. 12, Deut. xxix. 12, 1 Chron. xvi. 17 
(= Ps. civ. 10), 2 Chron. xxv. 14, 1 Macc. ix. 11, Pss. evi. 29, cxviii. 38, 

Isa. iii. 13, in Symmachus, Ezk. vii. 11, Hab. i. 12, and we may add Ps. 
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Sol. ii. 11, and Test. Abrah., p. 103. 28 (in James’s edition). These 
examples range over a considerable period of time from the Pentateuch 
to Symmachus (B.C. s. iii to A.D. s. ii). Some are transitive and some 
intransitive, a few mention position, but most are absolute. iordva: is 
used in a variety of meanings, ‘establish, stand, appoint, become, bring, 
make, set’, of which several are applicable to Mk. xiii. 9. Whichever we 
choose, there are parallels for taking eis paprdpiov predicatively with 
orabjceabe. orabjceabe eis aprépov may be rendered ‘you shali stand 
as a testimony, you shall become a testimony, you shall be a testimony’. 
It would not differ significantly from ora@jceobe paprupdpevor. 

Professor Moule introduces his comments with the remark: ‘It is not 
only that one is loath to part thus with the last vestige of universalism in 
the Marcan tradition of the teaching of Jesus.’ Is this a consideration of 
which we ought to take account in our exploration of the Marcan tradi- 
tion? If Professor Moule will agree with me that in the context of 
research our duty is to find out the truth about the Marcan tradition 
rather than to prove that the Marcan tradition is this, that, or the other, 
I shall be content. 

Dr. Farrer argues that my interpretation of Matthew’s treatment of 
Mark is mistaken. Matthew divided the passage in Mark as the English 
versions do. Further, he argues that there are good rhythmic reasons 
why the passage should be so divided. 

Of the treatment of Mk. xiii. g-11 at Mt. x. 17-22, Dr. Farrer after 
some argument writes: ‘If we had no other evidence but x. 18 for St. 
Matthew’s reading of Mark xiii. 10, Dr. Kilpatrick’s view might seem 
slightly the more natural.’ If Dr. Farrer concedes this much, we may 
pass to the next point. 

This comes in his next sentence: ‘But in xxiv. 14 St. Matthew gives 
a full paraphrase of Mark xiii. 10 and here it is as clear as the day that 
he divided the text as our English versions divide it.’ Those interested 
should read Dr. Farrer’s whole paragraph, pp. 76 f., but we may quote 
one more sentence: ‘So eis wavra ra €Ovn becomes eis paprvpiov maar 
trois €0veow.’ The evangelist had these words of Mark in front of him, 
eis paptupiov adrois Kai eis mdvra Ta €Ovn, however he punctuated them. 
We are agreed that he did not reproduce adrois xai in xxiv. 14, but we 
are asked to believe that the evangelist first suppressed eis papripiov 
and then expanded «is wavra ra €Ovn into eis papripvov maa Trois 
iveow. I prefer a simpler explanation. His eis paprvpiov is Mark’s eis 
papriépiov, his waar tois €Oveow is Mark’s eis wavra 7a €6vn, and he has 
joined them together because he chose to interpret them so. 

At this point we may take one of Dr. Farrer’s later paragraphs, the 
one on p. 78 beginning: ‘I have not attempted to consider any but 
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St. Matthew’s testimony.’ He refers to the early versions which support 
my punctuation of Mark and suggests that they are really influenced by 
Matthew. This is quite possible in theory, as both text and punctuation 
of Mark have been assimilated to Matthew, as at Mk. ii. 25 f. beside 
Mt. xii. 3 f. It will not account for all the details in the variants at Mk. 
xiii. 9 f. Even if it were true, it would imply that scribes, understanding 
Mark in the light of Matthew, understood both in the way I have 
suggested. 

Perhaps we should add that while it is a matter of interest to see how 
the one evangelist understands or reproduces another, this is by no 
means conclusive. Quite apart from sheer misunderstanding, a thing 
by no means impossible, Matthew is quite capable of rewriting Mark 
to give a quite different sense from what Mark intended. If I were right 
in suggesting that Matthew’s reproduction of Mark at this point con- 
forms to my interpretation and Dr. Farrer were to show that my argu- 
ments from Marcan language were wrong and that Marcan idiom clearly 
pointed against me, I should have to give up my interpretation of the 
passage despite the support of Matthew. His support is not a decisive 
consideration. 

Dr. Farrer next discusses the rhythm of Mark xiii. 9-13. He sees that 
my punctuation of the clauses of xiii. 9 f. is coherent. I find in them 
a recurrent structure which relates to the punctuation, but as a whole 
Dr. Farrer prefers the punctuation of the English version. He prints the 
passage in lines according to his view of the rhythm without telling us 
what this rhythm is, nor does he justify his treatment of Mk. xiii. 9-13 
as a rhythmic whole. 

Our only guide to what Dr. Farrer means is Dr. Farrer’s arrangement 
itself. Let us see what we can learn from it. All the lines except three 
are arranged in pairs thus: 

kai éceobe prcovpevor brrd TravTwv 
Sia TO Gvoud pov. 
In each pair the longer line precedes with one exception and most of 
these longer lines have a verb in the beginning, tapadwcovow, dywow, 
éore, mapaddce, éravacricovra, éceabe, dropeivas. It will be noticed 
that each of these three rules, the pairs, the longer line preceding, and 
the initial verb, has exceptions and the exceptions are concentrated just 
where Dr. Farrer’s punctuation and mine part company. 

It would be premature to argue that Dr. Farrer’s exceptions are con- 
centrated here because he has rejected the correct punctuation, but they 
may suggest that something is wrong with his basic assumptions. The 
first-is that Mk. xiii. 9-13 is a rhythmical unit. It is clear that in this 
passage we have recurrent structures but not one structure throughout. 
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On any showing the structure of v. g is not that of v. 12, and that of 
o. 13b differs from them both. 

Secondly, Dr. Farrer seems to assume that we can impose a rhythmi- 
cal pattern on our author without inquiring into his usage. We noticed 
above how frequently verbal forms came at the beginning of Dr. 
Farrer’s pairs. As has been shown in my paper, this is characteristic of 
Mark. I may here add that it is even more pronounced in the first half 
of Mark xiii than in the second. Yet Dr. Farrer never refers to this 
feature of Mark in his arrangement of the passage. 

Mark xiii. 9-13 does present a problem when we begin to look for a 
structure in it. There are structures which suggest rhythm but no struc- 
ture is carried through consistently. This is true not only of xiii. 9-13 
but also of vv. 5-8 and of later passages. They all contain clauses which 
seem rhythmic interspersed with others where the rhythmic structure is 
lacking. 

Further, how far are sense and rhythmic structure coherent? In 
Hebrew verse they often are. In classical and English poetry they are 
frequently independent of each other and line and sense, for example, 
do not coincide. If sense and rhythmic structure are unrelated, we lose 
our chief guide to the rhythm of the passage. In these circumstances we 
are wise if we do no more than point out that certain structures emerge 
as we adopt this or that punctuation. It was fer this reason among 
others that { was cautious in the discussion of the clauses of xiii. 8-11 
on pp. 153-4 of my paper. If Dr. Farrer will read my remarks here 
again, he will notice that I avoided the words, ‘rhythm, rhythmic’, 
entirely. This was deliberate. The three clauses that resulted from my 
punctuation. had a similar structure which was not continued beyond 
them. Further than that we cannot go. 

If I understand Dr. Farrer’s argument about ‘rational continuity’ 
aright, we are agreed that there is a break in the argument. A series of 
declaratory statements is succeeded by comment on these statements. 
We differ about the place where we make the comment begin and end. 
Dr. Farrer thinks that Matthew supports him: I think otherwise. 

Next we come to eis ravra ra €6vn. Dr. Farrer seems to suggest, with- 
out saying so in as many words, that xnpvocew eis means the same as 
xnpvocew with the dative: ‘those in, or into, whose bosom the gospel is 
preached are in either case the wearers of the ears at which the gospel is 
aimed’ (p. 78). I have argued otherwise and remain unconvinced. In 
particular, xnpvocew eis is not just ‘an unusual expression for “pro- 
claim to” ’, it would be unparalleled in early Christian literature. The 
attempt to illuminate the discussion by using the phrase ‘into the bosom 
of’ only serves in fact to blur distinctions that early Christian writers 
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uniformly observed. Dr. Farrer still has to persuade me that, had the 
evangelist wanted to render ‘deliver the gospel into the bosom of all 
nations’ into Greek, he would have written xnpdacew 76 edayyéov els 
mavra Ta €Ovn. ! 

Dr. Farrer recognizes that we differ in our approach to the interpreta- 
tion of Mark (pp. 78 f.). Alas, I cannot agree with his statement of the 
difference. Matthew’s use of Mark is not central to my argument, though 
I still believe that his treatment of Mark is in line with my interpreta- 
tion. If there were no Matthew, I would still want to interpret Mark as] 
do and would remain convinced that this interpretation is what Marcan 
usage requires. 

Here is a major difference between us. A large part of my argument 
was philological and Professor Moule has discussed it in philological 
terms. Except where Dr. Farrer seems to blur a distinction he refrains 
from philology. Yet, for Mark philology is particularly important. He is 
not writing literary Koine, but for all that is a careful writer. He is much 
more regular than Luke, for example, and, if we neglect the rules of his 
usage, we misinterpret him. I would not suggest that the exegesis of 
Mark is entirely a matter for philology. Sometimes it can decide be- 
tween disputed interpretations, sometimes it can set certain limits 
within which the interpretation must be found, and sometimes it is of 
little use at all. We cannot, however, ignore it in a passage where the 
argument turns largely on linguistic considerations. 

From these pages it is clear that neither Professor Moule nor Dr. 
Farrer have persuaded me. If I remain firm in my main conclusion, 
there are one or two points on which I modify my argument. Professor 
Moule has made me think more precisely about the meaning of ora6y- 
ceobe eis waprdpov even if he finds the result of my discussion no 
more acceptable. 

Further, his modification of my arrangement of the line beginning 
orabyjceae must be considered. I had taken it with the two preceding 
lines only: he attaches it also to what follows. This may be right. The 
orabjceobe line differs a little in structure from the two previous ones. 
On the other hand, I still think that there is a bigger break in the sense at 
Sei mpa@rov. If this is so, my arrangement still holds good. 

G. D. Kivpa7rick 


THE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE FISHES 
IN JOHN XXII. 11 


Tue reference to 153 fishes in John xxi. 11 has proved a puzzle to com- 
mentators. It is widely believed that there is some symbolic significance 
in the number, but no interpretation has won universal acceptance. At 
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least eighteen different interpretations have been offered; no doubt a 
thorough investigation would discover many more. It is unnecessary to 
describe and discuss every interpretation individually ;! many of them do 
not fit the context, which suggests some connexion with the evangelistic 
mission of the church. The interpretations which have been advanced 
fall into three classes. 

First, some commentators seek to find 153 entities corresponding to 
the number of fishes. Perhaps the most widely known is that based on 
Jerome’s statement that it was believed by Greek and Latin naturalists 
that there were 153 varieties of fish. Unfortunately, it is very doubtful 
whether Jerome’s statement is reliable. Another explanation’ is that 
the passage echoes 2 Chron. ii. 17 f. (16 f. in the LXX), which refers to 
153,600 foreigners in Israel in the time of Solomon. This suggestion is 
net very plausible. John speaks of 153, not of 153,000, and it is difficult 
te explain the loss of the 600. Nor are the gentiles who were subjected 
to forced labour very suitable types of the gentiles to be converted to 
the liberty of the gospel. 

Second, others have pointed out that the number 153 is the sum of 
the numbers from 1 to 17, and that 153 dots can be arranged as an 
equilateral triangle with 17 dots on the base line.* This interpretation, 
which is at least as old as Augustine, demands that some significance be 
found for 17 as well as for 153. It is possible to suggest reasons why 17, 
the sum of 10 and 7, is a significant number, but it is not so easy to see 
what relevance it has to this context. There is justice in R. H. Lightfoot’s 
remark on such theories, which would apply equally well to many other 
mathematical explanations, ‘. . . it remains to be explained, in a form 
which will carry conviction, what bearing this has upon the number of 
fishes here taken’.’ There might be more probability in the view that 
there is a reference to the 17 nations in Acts ii. 7 ff.° But it is not certain 


! For lists of interpretations see T. Zahn, Einleitung in das N.T.* (1900), 

pp. 498 f.; M. Goguel, Introduction au N.T., hag ii (1923), pp. 292 f.; W. Bauer, 
igeli (1925), p. 231; R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des 

Johannes (1952), Pp. 549. 

2 R. M. Grant in Harvard Theological Review, xlii (1949), pp. 273 ff. 

3M. Pole, Synopsis Criticorum Aliorumque Scripturae Sacrae Interpretum et 
Commentatorum, vol. iv (1712), col. 1311. Verse 16 in the LXX describes the 
foreigners as 1poonAvrous. 

+ See the diagram in E. C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (edited F. N. Davey, 
1947), P- 553+ 

5 R. H. Lightfoot, St. John’s Gospel (edited C. F. Evans, 1956), p. 343. 

® G. A. van den Bergh van Eysinga in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, xiii (1912), pp. 296 f. Acts ii. 7 ff. may be intended to offer a repre- 
sentative list of the nations of the world; see S. Weinstock in Journal of Roman 
Studies, xxxviii (1948), pp. 43 ff. But there is, as far as I am aware, no evidence 
that the number 17 was itself traditional. 
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that these verses give a list of exactly 17 nations. It is also uncertain 
whether the fourth evangelist knew Acts, and whether, if he did know it, 
he would have thought ii. 7 ff. a sufficiently comprehensive list of the 
nations of the world. In any case, it has to be explained why he did not 
say that there were 17 varieties of fish, instead of adding the numbers 
from 1 to 17. 

Third, there are many explanations in terms of words which can be 
derived from 153 by the principle of what the Jews called gemairia, 
Hebrew or Greek words are found whose letters have a numerical value 
of 15>. Most of these suggestions are particularly open to the objection 
that sich expressions as ‘the age to come’,' and ‘the high priest of 
Judah’,? have little or no relevance to the context. Eisler? believed that 
153 is to be interpreted as the sum of 76, which has the numerical value 
of Sivwy, and 77, whic. has the numerical value of iy@vs. This would, 
if stated as simply as this, be open to the objection that Simon is one of 
the fishermen, not one of the fish, and that it is tautologous to see in the 
number of the fish itself a word for a fish. In fact, Eisler builds up an 
elaborate symbolical interpretation of the whole passage which need not 
be discussed here but which, it may be confidently stated, is unlikely to 
find any more support in the future than it has found in the past. 

As none of the above suggestions is entirely satisfactory it is not 
superfluous to offer another. It has often been observed that the story 
of the fishes in John xxi may be partly dependent on Ezek. xlvii, especially 
on verse 10.* The prophecy tells of the miraculous stream of waters 
which will flow from Jerusalem and bring healing and life to the Dead 
Sea. There will be many fish, and fishermen will stand from En-gedi to 
En-eglaim, which will be a place for the spreading out of nets. If the 
number 153 does represent gematria, it is not unreasonable to look for 
it in the proper names in this Old Testament passage. ]"Y may not be 
significant since it means ‘spring’ and is not necessarily to be thought 
of as an essential part of the proper names. The numerical value of "73 
is 17 (} =3, 7 = 4, > = 10), and that of Oa is 153 (Y = 70, 1 = 3, 

= 30, °= 10, O = 40). 

It may, therefore, be that John observed the fact that the numerical 
values of Gedi and Eglaim were 17 and 153 and that these numbers 
were mathematically related. The number of fishes may thus represent 
the places in Ezek. xlvii where the fishermen were to stand and spread 
their nets. It would, perhaps, have been better if the number 153 could 
have been more directly related to the contents of the nets, rather than 


1 Cited by Bultmann, loc. cit. 2 Cited by Goguel, loc. cit. 
? R. Eisler, Orpheus—the Fisher (1921), pp. 110 ff. 
* This O.T. passage may also be one of those underlying John vii. 38. 
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to the place where they were spread, but the latter interpretation, never- 
theless, makes sense in the context. Whether the evangelist understood 
Ezek. xlvii. 8 to be a reference to Galilee is a question which need not 
be discussed here. 

This hypothesis is not without difficulties. The other numbers in the 
fourth gospel are not, as far as I can see, to be interpreted by gematria. 
This does not, however, exclude the possibility that this particular 
number is to be interpreted by that principle. Similarly, the fact that in 
ix. 7 the evangelist sees significance in the meaning of a Hebrew name 
is reconcileble with the view that other names are not to be interpreted 
in a comparable way. The evangelist is certainly aware of some signi- 
ficance in some numbers. It is, for example, generally admitted that it is 
not by chance that there are seven signs and seven sayings beginning 
with ‘I am’. 

Another possible difficulty is that this hypothesis presupposes that 
readers of a Greek book could be expected to refer to an O.T. passage 
in Hebrew which is not explicitly cited, and to recognize in it an example 
of gematria. This difficulty is eased, if not removed, if it is believed that 
Rev. xiii. 18 presupposes a knowledge of the numerical value of Hebrew 
letters. John ix. 7 shows that the evangelist was aware of the possible 
significance of a Semitic name, though, admittedly, the meaning there 
is given in Greek. 

Finally, there is the difficulty that this hypothesis is too speculative 
to be certain. This may be conceded; the hypothesis is advanced tenta- 
tively and with a sense of its uncertainty. But if it be granted that some 
explanation of the number 153 is needed, the suggestion here offered 
may seem more plausible than many which have been offered. There is, 
at the very least, an interesting coincidence. J. A. EMERTON 


TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY AND THE ECONOMY! 


One of the perplexing episodes in the history of Christian doctrine is 
that of the fate of Tertullian’s trinitarian theology, cast in ‘economic’ 
terms. Broadly speaking, two views of this have been held: Harnack and 
Loofs have bracketed it together with fourth-century trinitarian theo- 
logies like that of Marcellus of Ancyra under the label dkonomisch- 
trinitarische Anschauungen; these later trinitarian theories treated the 
procession of the persons from the godhead in historical terms: both 
the Son and the Holy Spirit found their place alongside the Father in 


 T have to thank Mr. C. H. Roberts, Secretary to the Delegates, The Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, and Professor G. W. H. Lampe, for allowing me to consult 
material in the files of the forthcoming Lexicon of Patristic Greek. 
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the course of the ‘economy’, the unfolding of the divine plan of salvation 
in the course of history. Harnack and his followers did not distinguish 
between this type of trinitarian theory and Tertullian’s, which they tended 
to assimilate to the fourth-century type of theory. 

The second view is that held by the late Canon Prestige that the con- 
ception of ‘economy’ found in Tertullian (and Hippolytus, who is 
generally regarded by scholars inclining to either opinion as falling in 
with Tertullian)' ‘was apparently ignored and forgotten; it never re- 
appeared in the whole course of subsequent theological development’ 
On this view, the fourth-century ‘economic’ trinitarianism is a radically 
different kind of theological understanding of the Trinity from Ter- 
tullian’s, with which it shares only the key-term oixovopia. If Prestige 
is right in holding this view, the question arises why this conception of 
the Trinity was to find no response in the Church; why it seems to have 
neither aroused opposition nor received any general acceptance. The 
fact that it offered the possibility of formulating an orthodox trinitarian- 
ism in the face of monarchian teaching makes the absence of any echo 
of it remarkable. It is difficult to be content with the simple statement 
made by Prestige for an answer: historical accident does not, here, offer 
an adequate explanation. 

Prestige, it seems to me, was undoubtedly right in refusing to assimi- 
late Tertullian’s to Marcellus’s trinitarian teaching. In a careful lexico- 
graphical study of the term oixovoyia, he distinguished two theological 
usages to be found in patristic literature: (i) that of ‘economy’ as referring 
to the ‘covenanted dispensation of grace’,* to God’s provisions for men 
as being unfelded in the course of history, subject to his providential 
plan for their salvation. This is the sense in which, by the end of the 
third century, the Incarnation, the instance par excellence and culmina- 
tion of the divine economy, came to be referred to simply as ‘the 
economy’.* From this sense Prestige distinguished (ii) that of ‘economy’ 
as ‘concerned with proportion and the co-ordination of constituent 
elements’,’ that is to say, in theological contexts, the meaning of the 
word in its application to the internal processes whereby the godhead 
is ‘distributed’ among the three divine persons. If this distinction can 
stand—and the wealth of lexicographical evidence marshalled by Pres- 
tige cannot leave any doubt as to its validity°—it would generally be 
agreed that the fourth-century kind of economic trinitarianism typified 
by Marcellus utilizes oixovojia in its first, historical sense: the godhead 


1 But cp. below, pp. 98 ff. 

2 God in Patristic Thought (2nd ed., London, 1952), p. 111. 
3 Op. cit., p. 64. + Cp., e.g., Euseb. H.E. 1. i. 2, and 7-8. 
5 Op. cit., p. 100. ® Cp. op. cit., chapters 3 and 5. 
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becomes a trinity in the course of a historical wAardveoGar: the monad 
becomes a dyad at the Incarnation and a triad at Pentecost. 

Tertullian’s trinitarian teaching, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
cast in terms of oxovoyuia language, is conceived on a basically different 
model. This must here be assumed as established by serious studies of 
Tertullian.’ It cannot be maintained that Tertullian’s trinitarian teaching 
conceived the persons of the godhead as its historical ‘expansions’, that 
their distinction ‘by economy’ means that the persons are distinct in 
terms of the historical unfolding of their wAardveo@at. ‘In any case, if 
Tertullian had meant anything like this, it would have brought his own 
trinitarian teaching uncomfortably close to the monarchian theories he 
was combating. We must therefore conclude with Prestige that the 
theological usage of oixovoyia by Tertullian is indeed radically different 
from its hetlsékonomisch sense (i); that this conception of the trinity 
came to an abrupt end with Tertullian ;? and that behind its verbal echoes 
in fourth-century writings there lies a radically different theological 
conception. 

In this paper I shall try to cast some light on why the ‘economic’ con- 
ception of the Trinity as found in Tertullian was a brief episode in the 
development of Christian theology. I do not want to discuss Tertullian’s 
trinitarian theology in detail; still less to pursue the ‘economic’ con- 
ception of the Trinity (though a very different one, if I am right in my 
argument) among the cross-currents of theological debate in the fourth 
century. 

It has been suggested? that this temporary episode in the history of 
the term oixovoyia failed to strike roots in theological tradition because 
oixovouia had already become something like part of the technical 
vocabulary of a theology of ‘redemption history’. The ‘economy’, 
though not, as yet, used absolutely without the qualifying genitive, as 
later, for instance, by Eusebius, already referred to the provisions made 

1 E. Evans, Tertullian’s treatise against Praxeas (London, 1948), particularly 
pp. 192-3; M. Kriebel, Studien zur dlteren Entwicklung der abendldndischen 
Trisitatslehre bei Tertullian und Novatian (Marburg, 1932), particularly pp. 36— 
40; G. Kretschmar, Studien zur friihchristlichen Trinitdtstheologie (Tiibingen, 
1956), pp. 23-27. 

2 The case of Hippolytus, simply bracketed together with Tertullian by 
Prestige, will be discussed separately; cp. below, pp. 98 ff. The case of Nova- 
tian, not discussed by Prestige, is debatable. Only one of the six instances of the 
occurrence of the word dispositio in his de Trinitate belongs to the same context 
(de Trin. 27, P.L. iii. 966 B), and this is not conclusive. It may well form part of 
his inheritance from Tertullian. 

3 W. Gass, ‘Das patristische Wort olxovoyia’, in Zeits. f. wiss. Theol. xvii 
(1874), pp. 455-504. It is noteworthy that Prestige refused to appeal to the 
already strongly established theological tradition to explain the apparent lack of 
response to Tertullian’s usage. 
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by God for the salvation of men within his gradually unfolding plan, 
This usage went back to that of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
remained common property to Ignatius of Antioch (cp. Ephes. 20. 1, 
18. 2), Athenagoras (Suppl. 21. 4), Theophilus of Antioch (ad Autol, 
ii. 12), and, above all, Justin (cp., among many instances, Dial. 107. 3; 
67. 6; 141. 4; 134. 2). It was, of course, Irenaeus who raised the term, 
following this tradition, to the status of a key-concept of his theology. 

The use of the term in Irenaeus has been subjected to an exhaustive 
survey by Adhémar d’Alés.* In a study of some 120 instances of the 
occurrence of the term oixovoyia and its Latin equivalents dispositio or, 
occasionally, dispensatio, d’Alés groups some thirty-three as belonging 
to passages in which Irenaeus is recording gnostic teaching. The second 
and larger group of instances follows the traditional usage, oixovoyia 
here referring to divine action in human history. With regard to the 
first group, the conclusion drawn by d’Alés that here ‘oixovoyia se 
référe 4 l’économie interne du pléréme, et plus particuli¢rerment a la 
fusion des éons divins d’ou résulte la personne du Sauveur’ cannot be 
accepted without qualification. If the instances belonging to this group 
are more closely scrutinized, their bearing is seen to be fundamentally 
the same as that of instances belonging to the second group.‘ In the 
great majority of the thirty or so cases, the gnostic teaching described 
by Irenaeus concerns the fusion of the aeons which go to make up the 
historical Jesus, as d’Ales remarks; but it neither follows nor is it the 
case that oixovouia here refers to internal processes of the Pleroma. 
Without discussing each passage individually, a generalized summary 
must suffice to indicate the kind of sense that o’xovoyuia bears in these 
passages. 

In the Marcan gnosis ‘the Jesus of the economy’ is the Jesus who 
appeared on earth. He is sharply contrasted with the celestial Jesus who 
is not born, but descends on the ‘Jesus of the economy’ at the latter’s 
baptism in the Jordan. The ‘Jesus of the economy’ is produced by four 
of the aeons of the Pleroma in the image of (6 car’ eixdva oixovopneis) 
his supra-celestial counterpart (A.H. i. 15. 2-3; 14. 4-5). Irenaeus 

1 The same usage is to be found in the writings of the Alexandrians. Cp., e.g., 
Clement, Strom. 11. xix. 97. 3; IV. vi. 37. 1; Origen, de Princ. iii. 5. 4; c. Cels. 
ii. 65, iv. 14, vi. 80, and countless other instances. I do not know of any case of 
oixovoyia being used by either Clement or Origen in any well-defined theological 
sense other than this traditional one. 

2 In Revue des études grecques, xxxii (1918), pp. 1-9. 3 Ibid., p. 6. 

+ The only exception is that in A.H. i. 16.2, where irenaeus mentions elements 
in Marcan mythology which xar’ eixdva xeioBat tis dvw oixovouias. The term 
here seems to bear something like the meaning which Irenaeus elsewhere 


satirizes only obliquely (cp. below), but does not otherwise mention, still less 
describe. 
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distinguishes this teaching from the Ptolemaean christology ; but there, 
too, the ‘economic’ element in the composition of the historical Jesus is 
the ‘psychical’ substance which he assumes from the ‘economy’, that is 
to say, from the realm under the Demiurge’s power.' This is the origin 
of the body which renders him visible, tangible, and capable of suffering. 
There is a slight difference between the two christological theories: 
Ptolemy appeals to the ‘economic’ element in his make-up to explain 
Jesus’ corporeal nature, whereas Mark contrasts the ‘economic Jesus’ 
with the ‘Jesus from on high’. But the difference, from our point of 
view, is not fundamental, and indeed, Irenaeus, except in Book I, where 
he is concerned with detailed description of variant forms of gnosis, is 
prepared to blur the difference between them where he is simply con- 
trasting Christian with gnostic christology. He repeatedly alludes to the 
gnostic distinction between a Christus superior and ille qui est de disposi- 
tione factus Fesus.2 The gnostic usage of olxovouia, as portrayed by 
Irenaeus, is strikingly close here to Irenaeus’s own in texts where he is 
not directly concerned with heretical teaching. In both kinds of context, 
the ‘economy’ is the medium of human history, in space and time: which 
in the Christian redemption-history is the divine ‘dispensation’ of grace. 

This does not, then, justify us in concluding, as does d’Alés, that the 
reason why Irenaeus preferred in his own usage to restrict the term to 
its traditional, historical application was that to use it in reference to 
the inner processes within the godhead would tend to suggest the 
gnostic theory of processions of aeons within the Pleroma. The fact is 
that, apart from the solitary and dubious instance noted above,* Irenaeus 
never mentions any gnostic teaching about an ‘economy’ within the 
Pleroma. It is in quite a different sphere, that of gnostic christology, 
that he uses the word oixovoyia. In this sphere, it is important to note, 
he has in none of his accounts of gnostic speculation to go beyond the 
complex of ideas associated with the word in the traditional vocabulary 
of Christian theology. This vocabulary serves Irenaeus well in his 
attempt to portray—in language probably familiar to his public—the 
gnostic contrast between the Jesus of flesh and blocd who entered 
human history and the aeon who belongs to the ‘spiritual’ world of the 
Pleroma. 

There is, however, indirect evidence of a compelling kind in the 
writings of Irenaeus to suggest that gnostic theorizing about the pro- 
cesses within the Pleroma had—at least on occasion—been formulated 

? Cp. A.H. i. 6. 1, 7. 2-3; ini. 7. 4 it is } xara rév Kdopov olxovopia, 

2 A good statement of the christological theories is given by A. Houssiau, La 
Christologie de saint Irénée (Louvain, 1955), pp. 149-57. 


3 Cp. A.H. iii. 10. 4, 11. 3, and countless further examples. 
* Cp. above, p. 92, n. 4. 
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in terms of an ‘economy’ within the Pleroma. I have studied elsewhere! 
the significance of expressions like r7v oixovopiav dvarrAnpodv or éxAnpody 
(= dispensationem adimpiere) in more detail. There are strong reasons, 
I suggested, for understanding these expressions in Irenaeus as deli- 
berately turning inside out the concept of an oixovoyia Tod mAnpaiparos, 
a conception found in the Corpus Hermeticum and almost certainly 
employed by some forms of gnostic teaching.” In the Hermetica, oixovo- 
pia or dispensatio stands for the ordering of the world’s manifold variety 
in a hierarchical scheme, every level of which shares in the divine life 
which fills each of its parts according to its particular capacity. Here, as 
so often, the conceptual framework of the Hermetic writings allows us 
to glimpse the Stoic sources behind them: events, in following out the 
necessity imposed upon them by the deterministic structure of the 
world, pursue the ‘economy of the whole’ (7) ra@v SAwv oixovoyia—Plut. 
de Stoic. Repugn. 34, 1050 A and c-D). This is, of course, no more than 
the ordinary, non-technical sense of the word (= arrangement, distribu- 
tion) utilized here in a philosophical context. If this became something 
like a special technical concept in the Hermetic and some gnostic writ- 
ings—and Irenaeus’s irony in his carefully deliberate inversion of the 
phrase suggests that it did’— ‘t is easy to understand why Irenaeus 
would have wanted, in his own usage, to restrict oixovoyia to refer to 
divine action in human history. Even in his presentation of gnostic 
teaching, he avoids the term, with the one possible exception already 
noted,‘ in his accounts of what they said about what was going on inside 
the Pleroma; but he would have no reason for avoiding it in speaking 
of their christological theories, as the gnostic usage here coincided with 
traditional Christian language. 

It would be tempting to argue from this that Irenaeus foisted the 
vocabulary of ‘economy’—taken from traditional Christian sources, 
especially, perhaps, originating from Asia Minor’—on the gnostic 
speculations about the historical figure of the Saviour. This could not, 
however, be maintained against the testimony of the similar terminology 

! Vigiliae christianae, viii (1954), pp. 193-224. 

2 Cp. ibid., pp. 212-19. 

3 Cp. ibid., pp. 216-17, where this is argued at length. I noted there that, 
common as oixovoyia is in parallel passages in Justin’s writings, Justin never uses 
the expression 77v oixovoyiay dvanAnpody or similar phrases. These are peculiar 
to Irenaeus, and only become more generally used later, for instance by John 
Chrysostom. 

4 A.H. i. 16. 2; cp. above, p. 92, n. 4. 

5 As Loofs suggests; cp. Theophilus von Antiochien adversus Marcionem 
und die anderen theologischen Quellen bei Irenaeus (Leipzig, 1930), particularly 


pp. 362 ff. Loofs is ready to concede, however, that the concept of the ‘economy’ 
is part of Irenacus’s own distinctive equipment. 
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used in the Excerpts from Theodotus (e.g. 58. 1, 33- 3), and indeed, in 
gnostic texts of a later date, like the Sophia Jesu Christi.’ The gnostic 
usage of the term, then, appears to be a mixture—characteristically 
compounded of the language of Christian orthodoxy and of super- 
imposed private meanings—of a technical usage peculiar to itself and of 
a usage coinciding with that of traditional theological language. The 
latter was probably borrowed from orthodox sources, the former almost 
certainly from the Stoic-inspired cosmology whose general framework 
had been utilized on a large scale both by the Hermetica and by gnostic 
speculations. It remains true, of course, that both these specialized 
usages, amounting to what one is probably entitled to call a technical 
terminology of the Christian theology of the redemption on the one 
hand and of gnostic theosophy on the other, are ultimately derived 
from and consonant with the original, secular sense of oixovopia. 

This original, non-technical sense survives in patristic literature of 
the second century in frequent instances. Ignatius uses the word in 
connexion with the ‘Lord’s household’ (Ephes. 6. 1); the Epistle to 
Diognetus in reference to a charge or office (7. 1); and particularly 
common is its application in reference to the harmonious composition 
and functioning of the human organism.” There are other examples, but 
these suffice to indicate that this non-technical sense was still widely 
current. Tatian, in whose surviving work the word does not appear in 
its special theological sense at all, is not alone, therefore, in using the 
word in its original, secular sense. This is the sense, applied in a trini- 
tarian context, which is exemplified in the famous passage which has 
often been noted as foreshadowing Tertullian. Here Tatian speaks of 
the Logos which ‘came to be by division, not by cutting off; for that 
which is cut off is separated from the original to which it belonged, but 
that which is divided receives specification by economy’ and thus does 
not deprive of anything that from which it is taken’ (Or. 5. 1-2). There 
is no need to invoke any new sense for oixovoyia in this passage: it is 
a straightforward example of its normal, secular sense. The passage as a 


78. 4, where oixovouia is brought into unusually close relation with zpovoia; 
cp. the edition by W. Till, Die gnostische Schriften des koptischen Papyrus 
eee 8502 (Berlin, 1955), p. 196. Cp. also the more obscure passages 

80. 2-3 (ibid., p. zoo). 

2 Cp. Mart. Polyc. ii. 2: Tis oapkds oixovopia ; Tatian, Or. xii. 2: q piv 708 
odparos avotacis yuds éorw oixovouias; ibid. xii. 3: Kar’ of uh $ 
éoriv dppovia; even Irenaeus has no hesitation in using the word. in this way: 
cp. A.H. v. 3. 2, where ‘the rest rijs xara tov dvOpwrov oixovouias’ clearly means 
‘the other details of the bodily constitution’. Cp. also Hippol. c. Noet. 16, which 
is discussed below, pp. 99 f. 

3 7d 8 peprobév oixovopias tiv Siaipeow mpocdafov—reading, with Schwartz 
and Goodspeed, d:aipeow for aipeow. 
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whole is very reminiscent of Justin’s account of the procession of the 
Logos and the illustration given by him (Dial. 61. 2). 

It seems to me unlikely that a tradition might have arisen in Rome, 
taking its rise from Tatian or elsewhere, in which oixovoyia received a 
technical sense as applied to the differentiation of persons within the 
godhead. There is no evidence known to me to suggest that there was 
such a tradition prior to Hippolytus: and whether Hippolytus did in 
fact initiate a new usage which he shared with Tertullian (the fragment 
contra Noetum is now generally thought to be some ten years prior to 
Tertullian’s treatise against Praxeas) is questionable. I shall return to a 
brief examination of Hippolytus’s usage at the end of this paper. Before 
touching on the difficulties raised by the ambiguity of his language, we 
must consider Tertullian’s relatively simple and clear usage. A brief 
examination of this is sufficient, as the general outlines of his trinitarian 
speculation and the vocabulary in which he formulates it are both well 
known and now beyond controversy. With Tertullian, as is widely 
acknowledged, oixovoyia' refers to the procession of persons in the 
godhead. It is in this sense that the word appears in the credal formula 
at the beginning of his treatise against Praxeas (adv. Prax. 2). His 
affirmation here is that the Christian professes belief in the unity of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in such a way, however, that ‘nihilominus 
custodiatur oikonomiae sacramentum, quae unitatem in trinitatem dis- 
ponit, tres dirigens patrem et filium et Spiritum . . .’. The pains he takes 
to defend this notion of ‘economy’ make his meaning unmistakable, and 
there is no need to multiply examples. Tertullian gives clear evidence 
that his own terminology met with widespread resistance. The simplices, 
he complains, ‘fail to understand that the unity of God is to be believed 
in along with his economy, at which they shy since they think that 
plurality and the “economy” (dispositio) of the trinity divides its unity; 
whereas a unity which from itself derives a trinity is not thereby destroyed 
but “economized”’ (administretur) (adv. Prax. 3). Accusing Tertullian 
of tritheism, the simplices take refuge behind the slogan of the ‘monarchy’. 
But not only do the Latins, who bandy the word about, ill understand it, 
but even the Greeks refuse to understand ‘economy’ (ibid.). 

It is impossible to say how far Tertullian’s complaint can be safely 
pressed as furnishing evidence of contemporary response. It is certainly 
true that his terminology met with resistance ; and it is difficult to resist 
the impression that the incomprehension among both Greeks and Latins 
was due more to the new special sense given to oixovoyia by Tertullian 


? Which Tertullian explicitly equates with dispensatio; cp. adv. Prax. 2. On 
a number of occasions dispositio appears to be synonymous with dispensatio and 
olxovopia; cp. adv. Prax. 3, 21, 23. 
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than to any revolutionary change in trinitarian thinking. For this latter, 
apart from the terminology in which Tertullian formulates it, is not 
fundamentally different from conceptions which had already been sug- 
gested by Athenagoras (Suppl. 10), Justin (Dial. 61, 128), Hippolytus 
(c. Noet. 10-11), and Tatian (Or. 5); even the details of the suggested 
analogies are in some of these cases identical with Tertullian’s (adv. 
Prax. 8); and Tatian, as we noted, had also used ofxevoyiéa in this con- 
text, with much the same meaning, though it had not, with him, 
hardened into a new technical sense. This meaning of the word was, 
indeed, very appropriate to Tertullian’s trinitarian theology; it was 
no more than the application in this particular context of the word’s 
ordinary, secular sense, which had never disappeared from patristic 
literature. It seems scarcely likely therefore that the incomprehension 
‘even among the Greeks’ of which Tertullian complains was due simply 
to the fact that there was an established theological usage and that 
Tertullian’s application of the term cut across it. 

A more serious obstacle to the acceptance of oixovoyia as a part of 
trinitarian vocabulary was the use that had been made of the term in 
some gnostic systems to designate the procession of aeons in the 
Pleroma.' The gnostic mythologies discussed by Irenaeus all obliterate 
the basic distinction between what is within and what falls outside the 
godhead.* Instead of God and creature with an ‘endless qualitative 
difference’ between them, gnosis would give men the language of 
Pleroma and hysterema, with the possibility of a fall and a return to 
bridge the gap between them. After Irenaeus’s decisive critique of such 
conceptions, there would be insuperable obstacles in the way of adopting 
a terminology for describing the procession of persons in the divine 
Trinity which had served Ptolemaean and Marcan gnosis with a vocabu- 
lary for obliterating the fundamental distinction between God and 
creature. In view of this it is scarcely surprising that Tertullian’s 
vocabulary, though in itself free from objection,’ should have received 


' Cp. my argument above, pp. 92 f. 

2 The manner in which these mythological schemes function makes it impos- 
sible to ask the question, within their own framework, as to what belongs and 
what does not belong within the godhead. This ambiguity—if we may call it 
such—seems to me to run through the theology contained, according to the 
account given of it by Dr. H.-C. Puech and Professor G. Quispel, in the fourth 
writing of the Jung Codex. Cp. ‘Le Quatritme Ecrit gnostique du Codex Jung. I,’ 
in Vig. Christianae, ix (1955), pp. 65-102. 

3 It is interesting to compare Tertullian’s defence of his use of the term 
mpoBod}, which, as he notes, had been appropriated by Valentinian gnosis to 
designate the procession of aeons from each other; cp. adv. Prax. 8. A parallel 
defence might be made of his use of oixovopla ; indeed, some of the discrimina- 
tions which Tertullian makes in this connexion between his trinitarian theology 
and gnostic speculation are very much to the point. 


621.1 H 
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no general acceptance among his contemporaries, in sharp contrast with 
so many others of his theological terms, which became part of the 
Church’s settled language. 

Nothing has so far been said about Hippolytus, whose trinitarian 
teaching is generally considered to be closely parallel to Tertullian’s, 
A careful re-reading of his fragment contra Noetum suggests to me, 
however, that whatever may finally be said about Hippolytus’s position, 
it lends itself, at any rate, much more readily to an interpretation along 
the Harnack—Loofs line than does Tertullian’s. Even if it be true, as 
Prestige argued, that his trinitarian teaching is essentially identical with 
Tertullian’s, it is not impossible to read it in a way which would show 
it as pointing to Marcellus of Ancyra. The question whether it is to be 
assimilated to Tertullian or Marcellus turns largely on which of the 
two senses of oixovoyia distinguished by Prestige corresponds to Hippo- 
lytus’s usage. The fact that it is apparently so easy to pass from one to 
the other in no way invalidates that distinction: it shows merely the 
care that it is necessary to exercise in deciding from the context of the 
arguments which is the one in fact being used. 

What Hippolytus is concerned with in the fragment contra Noetum 
is the unity of the godhead notwithstanding the distinction between the 
Father and the Word; but it is always the incarnate Word he has in 
mind.' Thus, in the introduction of the fragment, he states the doctrines 
of his opponents and lists the scriptural texts to which they appeal to 
support their teaching that in the Incarnation the Father himself became 
man and suffered. He then summarizes their views and observes that all 
the heretics use these texts in a one-sided manner: some, like Theodotus, 
saying that Christ was simply a man; others (the Noetian party) that 
‘the Father is Christ, is the Son, was born, suffered and raised himself’ 
(c. Noet. 3). Hippolytus then goes on to appeal to the Scriptures to show 
that neither of these views is that of the Bible. This is the context in 
which he writes ‘No one will deny that there is one God; but neither is 
the economy to be demolished’ (ibid.). We cannot, that is to say, follow 
Theodotus in denying the Incarnation to solve the problem, any more 
than we could escape it by believing in two gods (which no one would 
do) ; to confute the heretics, what must be explained—this is how Hippo- 
lytus poses the question—is the true interpretation of the words of 
St. Paul: ‘there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
unto him ; and the one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things 
and we through him’ (1 Cor. viii. 6). 

If my summary of this argument is correct, ‘economy’ must here be 
equivalent to ‘Incarnation’. Hippolytus elsewhere speaks of Jesus Christ 
' Cp. P. Nautin, Hippolyte contre les hérésies (Paris, 1949), pp. 139-43- 
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as pvoTipiov oixovouias (cp. Ben. Fac. 8)—thus closely following the 
classical Christian tradition, according to which God’s redemptive plan 
is fully realized in the Incarnation of his Son. ‘This is the sense in which 
he interprets the prophetic ‘God is in thee’ (Isa. xlv. 14), fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ: ‘In whom is God unless it be in Christ Jesus the Word of 
the Father and mystery of the economy’ (ev... 7@ matp@w Adyw Kai TO 
pvoTnpiy Tis olxovouias)? And again, ‘the verse “God is in thee” shows 
forth the mystery of the economy, because the Word, having become 
flesh and man (cecapxwpevou Tod Adyou Kai évavOpwirjcavros), the Father 
was in the Son and the Son in the Father, the Son dwelling among men’. 
To clinch this, Hippolytus concludes: “Truly the Word himself was the 
mystery of the economy, showing himself‘ a single true Son of God of 
the Holy Spirit and the Virgin’ (c. Noet. 4). 

This last statement, by itself, might well be taken to mean that the 
incarnate Word is the ‘mystery of the economy’ in. so far as he 
embodies the divine Son who proceeds eternally ‘by the economy’ 
(understood in sense [ii]). The question is not easy to decide, because 
what Hippolytus always has in mind is the incarnate Word, so that it is 
not clear whether he is speaking of his temporal begetting and birth ‘by 
the economy’ (sense [i]), or his eternal procession from the Father 
‘by the economy’ (sense [ii]). This is in fact one of the two passages 
Prestige discusses in defending his interpretation of Hippolytus’s usage 
as parallel to Tertullian’s ; a passage of which, as he acknowledges, ‘the 
exact interpretation is complicated by the fact that the Incarnation is 
under discussion’.* Prestige’s grounds for so interpreting ofxovoyiéa in 
pvoTipiov Tis oixovoyias are simply that ‘it would be intolerable for the 
same term to be employed, within a narrow compass, in the same treatise, 
and without a word of qualifying explanation, in two such widely 
divergent senses as that of Trinity and that of Incarnation. Economy in 
this passage must mean the same as in the rest of the treatise’. To esta- 
blish its meaning in the rest of the treatise, Prestige has adduced only 
one other passage, c. Noet. 16.* This is the passage referred to above; 
it is worth reproducing in full: 

Ti péev cata o¢ yévvnow [Supynow ws eyévvnce] od Suvn efecreiv, 
kairot éxdorns juepas dpav riv xara avOpwrov airiav, kai rv wepi 
todtov oixovopiav axpiBds éefermeiv od Stvacar, od yap 

' Reading dmodederypyévos for dmepyacduevos; cp. Nautin, op. cit., p. 119. 

2 Op. cit., p. 109. 3 Ibid. 


4 Ibid., p. 108. The quotations from Prestige which follow are all taken from 
here. 

5 Cp. above, p. 95, n. 2. I give the text according to Nautin’s edition, with 
the readings of the Vatican text in brackets. Nautin’s readings seem to me fully 
justified, and in any case they do not affect the argument. 
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mdpeotiv co. yryywoKew Thy Tob Snuroupyjoavros euterpov Kal dvex- 
Sujynroy réxvnv, add’ 7 povov dpavra voeiv kal morevew Sri Epyov bet 
avOpwrros* rrepi 5¢ Adyou yévynow Cyreis [yéveow Cyreiv] Svrep Bovdnbels 
6 Beds marnp eyévvncev ws 7O€Anoev ; 

Prestige paraphrases the first part of this passage thus: ‘In your own 
case, he (Hippolytus) observes, you are unable to explain the process of 
causation by which you were begotten yourself, although you daily 
observe its human aspect’; he then translates: ‘neither can you explain 
with accuracy the economy in the case of the divine Son’, and remarks 
that ‘unquestionably, economy here refers to the heavenly generation of 
the Logos, and not to the Incarnation’. The passage of which Prestige 
offers this translation can only be the one I have emphasized. It is to be 
noted that there is no mention in it of the divine Son, nor is he concerned 
at this point of the discussion. The nearest mention is at the end of the 
passage quoted, where Hippolytus asks the rhetorical question ‘and you 
(who cannot even explain the myterious fashioning of the human organ- 
ism) would inquire about the begetting of the Logos?’ ; and here Hippo- 
lytus writes zepi 5é¢ Adyou yévynow and not oixovoyiay. It is clear that 
Thy mept Toorov oixovomiay in the phrase translated by Prestige can only 
refer to the mysterious fashioning of the human organism, the yévvnais 
of which is under discussion. There is no question of the divine Son in 
this passage until the final question is asked, and oixovoyia can therefore 
refer neither to his birth from the Virgin nor to his eternal generation. 
The word is here used in a theologically neutral sense, the secular and 
current sense already noted. 

The grounds for Prestige’s interpretation thus disappear. It remains 
true, however, that such perplexingly ambiguous passages as those of 
c. Noet. 4 can be cleared up only by appealing to others whose meaning 
is clearer. I have already drawn attention to one which appears to me to 
be such,' and suggested that the argument of this makes sense only with 
‘economy’ understood as referring to the Incarnation. Similarly, in a 
passage which concludes Hippolytus’s refutation of the heresy to which 
the first part of the fragment is devoted, ‘economy’ appears to mean the 
historical unfolding of revelation: ‘Noetus is compeiled, then, against 
his inclination, to confess the Father, God almighty, and Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, God made man, to whom the Father has subjected 
everything but himself, and the Holy Spirit,? and that these really are 
three. But if he wants to learn how God is shown to be one, let him know 
that his power is one; but how God is one xara ri S¥vayw and how 


1 C. Noet. 3; cp. above, pp. 98 f. 
2 Reading mvedpa adyov with Nautin; cp. op. cit., pp. 100-1. 
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xara. THv oixovopiav his manifestation is threefold,’ will be shown later, 
when we give an account of the truth’ (c. Noet. 8). I shall not pursue the 
many questions raised by this interesting passage, beyond remarking 
that the ‘manifestation’ in the course of the ‘economy’ spoken of would 
seem to suggest the historical manifestation of the Trinity in Creation, 
Incarnation, and the work of the Holy Spirit. This threefold manifesta- 
tion is in fact the plan on which the ‘demonstration of the truth’ which 
follows immediately is constructed.* Summarizing this ‘threefold de- 
monstration’ Hippolytus says: “This is the economy delivered to us by 
the blessed John who bears witness to it in his Gospel’; and, ‘I shall 
certainly not speak of two gods but of one, and of two persons by the 
economy,’ and of the Holy Spirit in the third place. For though the 
Father is one, the persons are two, as there is also the Son; and there is 
the Holy Spirit for a third. The Father commands, the Word fulfils, the 
Son—through whom we believe in the Father—is shown forth. The eco- 
nomy is thus harmoniously reconciled with the one God’ (c. Noet. 14). 
Most of the statements which involve oixovouia would make sense, 
in isolation, whichever of the two senses distinguished we ascribe to the 
term. If my summary of the argument in which they occur is correct, 
this would suggest that by o/xovoyia Hippolytus means the Incarnation. 
The final passage is particularly revealing in this connexion. It might 
well be that Hippolytus here speaks of ‘two persons by the economy’,* 
and has to mention the Spirit separately as a ‘third’ as a result of the 
equivalence, in his vocabulary, of ‘economy’ and ‘incarnation’. It may 
be observed in passing that the later distinction between a mpuwr7 oixovopia 
(= the time before the Incarnation) and a devrépa oixovoyia (= the 
time after the Incarnation)’ obviated this difficulty: both the Son and 


' I cannot accept Nautin’s reading tpixyf éo7e rdgis, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of tptxfs 4 érideécs, which is also the reading followed by Prestige. 

2 9-10, line 16 (in Nautin’s edition) on God the Father, Creator; 10. 17-11. 20 
on the Word; and a third section from 11. 20 onwards, merging gradually into a 
discussion of the prophecies of the Incarnation, on the Holy Spirit and his work. 

3 Reading oixovoyia with Nautin; cp. op. cit., p. 105, where he notes the 
parallel phrasing of Iren. Dem. 47, and Tertull. adv. Prax. 2, 13. Cp. also Justin, 
Apol. i. 13, 60. 

* If this is the correct reading; cp. n. 3, above. oixovopiay re rpirqvy would 
barely make sense, for even if the ‘economy’ referred to the procession of persons 
in the godhead, it could not refer to the persons themselves; there is no instance 
of the Word being called an ofxovopia. : 

5 Cp. Euseb. c. Marcell. ii. 2 (P.G. xxiv. 788 B). I have to thank the Rev. H. 
Chadwick for drawing my attention to the fact that this distinction, destined to 
be of considerable importance in the fourth century, is already to be found in 
Origen, c. Cels. iv. 9. Cp. also F. Loofs, ‘Die Trinitatslehre Marcells von Ancyra 
und ihr Verhaltnis zur alteren Tradition’, in Sitzungsberichte der k. preuss. 
Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1902, p. 769, and n. 2. 
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the Holy Spirit found their place in the course of the two ‘economies’— 
which between them exhaust the history of the godhead’s mAariveo9a:, 
I shall not pursue the term into the tangled field of the Arian controversy 
here; the role that the concept of the ‘economy’ played in the christo- 
logical cross-currents in the debate that revolved round Eusebius and 
Marcellus of Ancyra is considerable. A lexicographical study such as this 
may well turn out to throw light on some of the issues of the debate; but 
there can be little doubt that the sense in which oixovoyia was employed 
is that which we have found so far running through the whole theo- 
logical tradition down to Hippolytus, and shared—if I am right in my 
interpretation—by Hippolytus with his predecessors. It was the more 
precise conception of the christological and trinitarian problems in- 
volved, and not any linguistic innovation, that was responsible for 
Marcellus’s failure to formulate an acceptable trinitarian theology in 
‘economic’ terms. Beyond remarking here, however, that oixovojia for 
Marcellus means the historical dispensation of the redemption-history, 
this topic must be left for more detailed examination in a separate study. 
The case of Hippolytus would then seem to support Harnack and 
Loofs in indiscriminately bracketing Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Mar- 
cellus together under the label of ‘economic trinitarians’. But Tertullian 
cannot, as I have argued, be thus bracketed with Marcellus ; and although 
Hippolytus’s position may not be clear, he must belong with either one 
or other type of theology. The ambiguity of his text is not such as would 
tend to close the gap between the two types of theory; it merely casts 
doubt on our identification of its affinities with one or other of them. 
Nevertheless, the possibility that this ambiguity was historically signi- 
ficant cannot be discounted. There is a possibility that Tertullian found 
the term he wanted for his trinitarian theory in statements like those of 
Hippolytus where oixovoyia occurs in a trinitarian context. Their theo- 
logical interpretation, as we have seen, is by no means obvious; and 
Tertullian was, after all, not concerned to expound a trinitarian theory, 
but to use whatever conceptual equipment seemed appropriate to ex- 
press his own views in anti-monarchian controversies. And for this pur- 
pose the term seems to have been well suited ; but in the absence of any 
evidence, more than this we cannot say. That his own use of at least this 
piece of borrowed equipment cut across previously established usage 
we have already seen reason to believe from hints of his own. It would 
be tempting to see in this further evidence to suggest—if Tertullian did 
borrow the term oixovouia from Hippolytus—that it bore a different 
sense in Hippolytus from that given it by Tertullian; but this would 
take us beyond the range of argument from evidence. 
R. A. Markus 
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THE ORIGINS OF ARIANISM 


Tue question of the origins of Arianism is, at the present time, still wide 
open. ‘It is a matter of considerable doubt whether Arianism is to be 
traced to Antioch or to Alexandria, and also how far it is due to the teach- 
ing of Origen.’! At the outbreak of the Arian controversy, Alexander 
of Alexandria connected Arius’ doctrine with that of Paul of Samosata, 
that is with the Antiochene tradition,” and this view has been accepted 
by B. J. Kidd.* On the other hand, F. W. Green asserts that ‘to make 
Paul the father of Arianism is to add insult to a man already sufficiently 
injured, and rather unintelligent insult’.t F. Loofs describes Arius as 
belonging to ‘the tradition of left-wing Origenism’, and ina footnote adds 
that ‘the connection between. Arius and Paul of Samosata, emphasised 
by Alexander of Alexandria, the opponent of Arius, is scarcely of import- 
ance for the understanding of Arian Christology’. Likewise, Pére Bardy 
asserts quite categorically that there is no connexion between the teach- 
ing of Arius and that of Paul,° and that the roots of Arianism are to be 
found in Origenism.” 

The main difficulty which the investigation of the origins of Arianism 
encounters arises because of our almost complete ignorance of the 
theology of Lucian of Antioch, whose pupil Arius claimed to be.* That 
Lucian taught a literalistic exegetical method appears certain enough— 
a mark of Antiochene, as opposed to Alexandrian, influence—but he 
appears also to have taught a Logos-theology whose subordinationism 
betrays the influence of Alexandrian doctrine; that, however, does not 
necessarily involve a theology any more extreme than the left-wing 
Origenism of Eusebius of Caesarea. In order to understand the difference 
between the Origenism of Eusebius and the doctrine of Arius, we have to 
assume an Antiochene influence on the latter which is doctrinal, as well 
as exegetical. In this paper an attempt will be made to show that such an 
assumption is warranted and that Alexander of Alexandria was justified 

1 F, J. Foakes-Jackson, Art. ‘Arianism’, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, i. 726. 

2 Letter to Alexander of Thessalonica: Opitz, Urkunden zur Geschichte des 
Arianischen Streites (Athanasius Werke, Bd. iii, Teil 2), Urk. xiv, p. 25, lines 8 ff. 

3 History of the Church, i. 502 f. 

+ In Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation (ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson), p. 263, 
n. 3. 
: Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte, § 32, 1a, and footnote 2 in loc. 

© Paul de Samosate, Introd., p. viii. 

7 In Histoire de l’ Eglise (ed. Fliche et Martin), iii. 72. 

® At the conclusion of his exhaustive study of the extant evidence on Lucian 
and his school, Pére Bardy (Recherches sur saint Lucien d’ Antioche et son école) 
admits that the positive results which the evidence warrants are few and com- 
paratively unimportant. 
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in linking Arius and Lucian with Paul of Samosata, or, if not with Paul, 
at least with the Antiochene tradition of Logos-doctrine of which Paul is 
a representative.' If these arguments are correct, then it will be apparent 
that Arianism was a curious fusion of the opposed Antiochene and 
Alexandrian traditions of Logos-interpretation; that is, that Arianism 
has its roots both in Antioch and in Alexandria, and that, if we argue that 
Origen was the father of Arianism, we should also argue that Paul of 
Samosaia was its mother. 
I 

Dr. Hendrik Berkhof, in his valuable study of the theology of Eusebius 
of Caesarea,” asserts that towards the end of the third century the 
influence of Plato on theology was gradually being replaced by that of 
Aristotle. He says: ‘When it is looked at from a philosophical point 
of view, Arianism is Aristotelianism. Soteriological theology, biblical 
monotheism, and Aristotelianism—these three factors gave occasion for 
a criticism of the Origenist doctrine of a “‘second God”’.’? He proceeds 
to argue that Arianism combined the second and third of these three 
factors, while its opponents, Alexander and Athanasius, combined the 
first and the second. The soundness of the judgement he makes 
concerning the theology of Alexander and Athanasius is self-evident; 
it is necessary, however, to examine more closely his judgement that 
the factors which produced Arianism were biblical monotheism and 
Aristotelianism. 

’ There can be no doubt that the compelling motive of Arianism was 
the desire to preserve a strict monotheism, but that does not mean that 
its monotheism was ‘biblical’. The God whom the Arians declare to be 
‘One’ is not the Living God of the Bible, but rather the Absolute of the 
philosophical schools. Arianism, in so far as we know it from the frag- 
ments which have been preserved and from the writings of its opponents, 
had no conception of a God who acts in history in creation, election, 
self-revelation, redemption, and sanctification; its God is absolutely 
transcendent, unknown and unknowable, infinite and immutable, with- 
out beginning or origin, One who cannot touch the life of the world in 
any way except through a created intermediary. The Arians’ primary 
characterization of God was ‘Unoriginate’ (dyév[v]n7os),* an attribute 

1 Cp. Wolfgang Gericke, Marcell von Ancyra; Der Logos-Christologe und 
Biblizist: sein Verhdltnis zur antiochenischen Theologie und zum Neuen Testament 
(Halle, 1940). 

2 Die Theologie des Eusebius von Caesarea (Amsterdam, 1939). 

3 Ibid., pp. 35 ff. 

+ Confessio fidei (Athanasius, de Synodis, 16); Opitz, op. cit., Urk. vi: pévov 
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which, as Athanasius never tires of pointing out,' is never ascribed to 
God in Holy Scripture. The monotheism of the Arians is philosophical 
and not biblical ; it is made to appear biblical only by the attachment to 
it of selected biblical assertions about the one-ness of God. 

If it is impossible to agree with Dr. Berkhof that the first factor which 
contributed to Arianism was biblical monotheism, it is equally impossible 
to agree completely with him when he says that the second factor was 
Aristotelianism. His assertion that ‘when looked at from a philosophical 
point of view, Arianism is Aristotelianism’ is too sweeping to be correct. 
The Arian conception of God as ayév[v}n70s may have some resemblance 
to the Aristotelian conception of the Unmoved Mover, but he did not 
necessarily derive it from Aristotle; it was a view of God which had 
become part of the common philosophical stock. There is nothing in 
Aristotelianism which corresponds with the idea of a created intermediary 
between God and the world, and Arius’ conception of the Son appears, 
as will be shown later, to be a modification of Origen’s subordinationism 
in the light of the Antiochene distinction between the Logos and the 
Son. If there was any Aristotelian influence on Arianism, it is formal 
rather than material: Aristotelian metaphysics had little continuing 
influence in later Greek philosophy, while the influence of Platonism 
continued to be dominant, but the fundamentals of Aristotelian logic had 
become part of the common stock of philosophical thought.’ It is this 
logical method which the Arians combined with their monotheism and 
which governs their exegetical method of logical deduction from isolated 
Scriptural texts chosen carefully in support of their teaching.’ 

This ‘selective literalism’ of Arian exegesis betrays the influence of 

' Or. c. Ar. i. 30-34 (P.G. xxvi. 73-81). 

2 Cp. Tertullian’s use of the Aristotelian doctrine of relations in order to 
demonstrate the falseness of Praxeas’ identification of Father with Son. Arius 
appeals to the same doctrine to prove that God was not always Father (Confessio 
fidei: Opitz, Urk. vi); cp. R. Arnou, ‘Arius et la doctrine des relations trinitaires’, 
in Gregorianum, xiv (1928), pp. 270 ff. 

3 Cp. the old but valuable discussion of the relationship between Antiochene 
theology and exegesis on the one hand, and Aristotelianism on the other, by 
H. S. Nash in “The Exegesis of the School of Antioch’, in The Journal of Biblical 
Literature, xi (1892), pp. 22-58. Some scholars have argued that because the 
Antiochene theologians were ‘realists’, therefore they have been influenced by 
the realism of Aristotle. The realism of the Antiochenes can be accounted for more 
easily and more adequately as the persisting influence of biblical realism. If the 
Antiochenes persisted in maintaining a Semitic or Hebraic view of the Logos as 
the d*bhar Yahweh, as I have sought to demonstrate elsewhere (in an as yet un- 
published thesis, “The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the Arian Contro- 
versy’, presented to the Senatus Academicus of the University of St. Andrews, 
July 1956), it appears certain that their theology should be interpreted in the 
light of biblical realism as opposed to the philosophical idealism (Platonism) of 
the Alexandrian School. 
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Antioch rather than of Alexandria, where, at least until the time of Peter 
(obiit 310.D.), the allegorical method continued to be favoured. Similarly 
the extreme emphasis on the one-ness or sole-ness of God! appears to 
have little in common with the pluralism of Origenism, while at the same 
time it must be carefully distinguished from the biblical monotheism of 
Antioch. Thus it is impossible to agree that Arianism is derived solely 
from Origenism, from which it differs so fundamentally both in its 
doctrine of the Godhead and in its exegetical method. 


II 

It is when we come to discuss the Arian doctrine of the Logos, how- 
ever, that the eclectic nature of Arian doctrine becomes plain. This 
doctrine hinges on an important distinction which the Arians made from 
the very beginning of their heresy, namely the distinction between the 
Logos and the Son. In the Encyclical Letter (Depositio Ari), Alexander 
of Alexandria sets out an important catena of Arian statements in which 
this distinction is clearly made: 














































God was not always Father, but there was a time when God was not 
Father. The Logos did not always exist, but He has been made out of the 
non-existent. For God, He-who-is, has made out of the non-existent Him 
who did not exist. Wherefore there was once when He did not exist. For 
the Son is a creature and work. He is neither like the Father according to His 
essence, nor is He by nature the Father’s true Logos, nor is He true Wisdom, 
but He is one of the things that have been made and that have been originated; 
but He is inaccurately called Logos and Wisdom, since He Himself was made 
by God’s own Logos and by the Wisdom that is in God, by which God has made 
all things and Him also. (xriopa ydp €or Kai moinua 6 vids. obre 5€é Spows 
Kat’ ovoiav T@ matpi €atw ove dAnOiwos Kai Pvce Tod maTpos Adyos éaTiv 
ovre GAnfwi codia abrod éotw, GAX’ els pev TeV TonpaTwv Kai yevntav 
€oTt, KataxpnotiKds 5¢ A€yerar Adyos Kai copia, yevouevos Kai adros TO 
idiw Tod Bod Adyw Kai TH ev TH Ve codia ev # wai ra wavra Kai adrov 
memroinxev 6 Beds.) Therefore, in respect of His nature He is mutable and 
changeable as are all rational creatures. And the Logos is foreign and alien 
to and isolated from the essence of God, and the Father is invisible to the 
Son. For neither does the Logos know the Father perfectly and accurately, 
nor can He perfectly see Him. For the Son does not even know what His 
own essence is. For He has been made on our behalf, in order that God might 
create us through Him as through an instrument. For He would: not have been 
made to subsist if God had not wished to make us’ (&’ pas yap memoinrat, 
iva mpas 80 adrod cis 8’ dpydvou rion 6 Beds. Kai ov av bréorn, ei pI) 
Hpas 6 Geds n0€AnoeE trovfjoat).? 

The first impression which this summary statement of the teachings 
of Arius makes upon the reader is the confusion of the terms Logos and 
Son, which appear at times to refer to the same being and at others to be 


' See p. 104, n. 4 above. 2 Opitz, Urk. iv b (7, 19 to 8, 7). 
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in radical distinction from each other. The reasons for this confusion 
will be discussed later; at present attention will be concentrated on the 
words italicized. Here Arius is making a distinction between the Logos 
and the Son, between ‘God’s own Logos and the Wisdom which is in 
God’, on the one hand, and the Son, on the other hand, ‘who is not by 
nature the Father’s true Logos nor is He true Wisdom, . . . who is 
inaccurately called Logos and Wisdom’, and who, like all things, is made 
by ‘God’s own Logos and the Wisdom which is in God’. Whence did 
Arius derive this distinction? 

It has already been emphasized that Arius’ starting-point is a philo- 
sophical monotheism, which distinguishes him at once from the biblical 
monotheism which was traditional in Antioch and from the philosophical 
pluralism which had been taught in the ‘school’ of Alexandria. Having 
started from this doctrine of the undifferentiated unity of God, Arius 
proceeded to assert that the Logos is not a pre-existent divine being, but 
an attribute of God through the instrumentality of which God creates 
the Son in order that the latter might be his instrument in the creation 
of all the rest of the created order. This distinction between the Logos 
and the Son is contrary to the teaching of Origen and his ‘left-wing’ 
successors, who, as did Alexander and Athanasius, assumed the equiva- 
lence of the titles. This Arian distinction, then, is foreign to Origenism, 
and, in passing, it may be noted that Eusebius of Caesarea, the leading 
Origenist contemporary of Arius, made no such distinction between the 
Logos and the Son, a fact which marks the main difference between his 
theology and Arianism. 

If we go back beyond Origen to Clement of Alexandria, we meet a 
distinction which, at first glance, appears to be the same as that which 
Arius proposes. Clement drew a distinction between ‘the essential Logos’ 
which is ‘in God’ (6 ev radrérnr: Adyos . . . €v T@ Ge) and the Son who 
is ‘the Child of the essential Logos’ (réxvov rod év radrérnrs Adyov).! 
Despite this superficial similarity, however, there is a difference between 
the two distinctions. For Clement the distinction is not between two 
different entities, but between two different stages in the existence of one 
and the same entity—‘at the beginning the essential Logos becamea Son’. 
For Arius, on the contrary, ‘God’s own Logos’ does not become the Son, 
but creates the Son, who is not the true Logos of God by nature, but is 
inaccurately called Logos. There is, therefore, nothing in the Alexandrian 
tradition from which Arius’ distinction could be derived. 

In order to find a distinction similar to that which Arius makes, we 
have to turn to the Antiochene tradition which is represented by Paul of 
! Excerpta ex Theodoto, 8. 1 (GCS, iii. 108). 

2 Ibid. 19 (GCS, iii. 112, 25). 
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Samosata in the third century, and by Eustathius of Antioch and 
Marcellus of Ancyra at the beginning of the fourth century. Paul and 
Marcellus refused to call the pre-existent Logos (or Wisdom) ‘Son of 
God’, for they reserved this title for Jesus Christ. Paul asserted that 
‘Jesus Christ is one thing and the Logos another’ (dAAos ydp €orw *Inaois 
Xpwords, kai dAXos 6 Adyos),' and refused to accept any personal distinc- 
tion between God and the Logos. For Paul the Logos (or Wisdom) was 
an attribute of God; the Son of God was begotten at the Incarnation. 
Thus he denied, as also did Marcellus, the equivalence of the titles Logos 
and Son, and, at the same time, the identity of the entities to which these 
titles refer. Arius’ distinction is far closer to this Antiochene distinction 
than to anything in the Origenist tradition. For Paul and for Arius Logos 
is an attribute of God, and the Son is distinct from Logos and posterior 
to it. It is reasonable to conclude that the distinction which is funda- 
mental to Arianism has its roots in the Antiochene tradition of theology. 

There is a difference, however, between the Antiochene analysis of 
this primary distinction and the Arian analysis of it, a difference which 
has its roots in the difference between the types of monotheism from 
which they start. The monotheism of Paul, extreme and transcendental 
though it was, was ethical and biblical rather than metaphysical; the 
extant fragments give no indication that Paul felt any need to postulate 
a cosmological intermediary between God and the world. Arius’ mono- 
theism, by contrast, as we have already seen, was metaphysical rather 
than ethical and biblical; even though he removed the Logos from the 
position of intermediary by de-hypostatizing it, he still required an 
intermediary to bridge the metaphysical gulf between the utterly trans- 
cendent God and the created order. He finds this intermediary in the 
Son of God (as distinct from the Logos), as the first Creature, created 
directly by God so that through him God might create the rest. That is, 
having taken over the Antiochene distinction between the Logos and the 
Son, Arius transfers the origin of the Son from the Incarnation to the 
beginning of time; in doing so, he transfers to the Son of God, thus 
postulated as pre-existent, all the cosmological functions which the 
Origenist tradition ascribed to the pre-existent Logos-Son, and placed 
particular emphasis on the subordination of the Son as inferior and 
posterior to God. Having de-hypostatized the Logos in Antiochene 
fashion, Arius ascribes to the Son, in Alexandrian fashion, a pre-mun- 
dane, and eventually, under the pressure of the controversy, a pre- 
temporal origination. Arius’ distinction between the Logos and the Sor 


' Bardy, Paul de Samosate, Fr. ii a; cp. Fr. iv. 
2 Fr. xvi (1): ‘God is a single person with his Word, just as a man and his word 
are one’; and Fr. xvi (3): ‘. . . a single person of the Father and the Word.’ 
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and his doctrine of the Son are, therefore, best described as a curious 
amalgam of the Antiochene Word-concept with the cosmological Logos- 
concept of Origenism. 

III 

Although he had made this radical distinction between the ‘true 
Logos of God’ and the Son, Arius confused the issue by asserting that 
while the Son is called Logos ‘inaccurately’ (xataypnotixds), ‘the Son, as 
partaking of it (Logos), is named Logos and Son by grace’.' Thus, Arius 
does not bind himself to the terminological distinction which he himself 
has made. 

It has been argued by Dr. W. Telfer that there is no proof that Arius 
called the Son Logos; in a review? of Canon J. N. D. Kelly’s Early 
Christian Creeds he writes: 

Arius rejected the Logos-theology altogether. Hence the Arian poser, 
‘Which of ali God’s logoi was the sole-begotten?’ The Thalia accords to 
the Creature-Son the name Logos only as one of many names. Such 
passages as Or. c. Ar., i. 6, to which Canon Kelly refers, cannot be pressed 
into proving that Arius called the Son Word. His opponents of course 
assumed the equivalence of the titles. But Or. c. Ar. i. 5 shows that Arius 
did not, for there Athanasius quarrels with him for asserting that God has 
another Logos besides the Son, while the Son has the name of Logos of 
God only by grace. Accordingly, as the Arian controversy ran its course, 
it occupied itself exclusively with the Son-question, while the Logos- 
question, hastened by the indiscretions of Marcellus of Ancyra, dropped 
out of sight. 

Dr. Telfer fails to prove his point, because, as he himself admits, in 
the Thalia the name Logos is one of many names accorded to the 
Creature-Son. It is quite evident that there is confusion in the Arian 
statements such as those contained in the Depositio Arit. When it is 
reported that Arius said that ‘the Logos did not always exist’, are we to 
understand by ‘Logos’ the true Logos which is God’s own and which is 
in God, or the Son who is called Logos inaccurately? Which Logos is it 
that is foreign and alien to and isolated from the essence of God, the true 
Logos or the Son? There are three possible solutions to this termino- 
logical confusion. 

1. In view of the fact that Alexander and Athanasius assumed the 
equivalence of the titles Logos and Son, they could not understand the 
distinction which Arius was making, and therefore unconsciously sub- 
stituted Logos for Son and Son for Logos when they quoted statements 
made by Arius. This is the solution proposed by Dr. Telfer, who says, 
‘the solution . .. lies in Arius’ xataypnorixds, which his opponents did not 

' ap. Athanasius, Or. c. Ar. i. 5. 
2 In the Fournal of Ecclesiastical History, ii (1951), p. 104. 
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take in’.' Is it likely that Athanasius and Alexander failed to grasp Arius’ 
distinction? From the beginning of the controversy they were aware of 
the threat which Arius was bringing against their belief in the essential 
divinity of the Son; they were equally aware of the threat which Arius’ 
doctrine of the Creature-Son was bringing against the Church’s faith in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour. Their arguments for the identity of the Logos 
and the Son are pointless if they had failed to see that Arius made a 
radical distinction between them. 

2. Alexander and Athanasius, refusing to acknowledge Arius’ distinc- 
tion between the two titles which they accept as equivalent, purposely 
misreport the sayings of Arius in order to make the Arian doctrine more 
foolish than it actually was. This solution cannot be ruled out as impos- 
sible, but it is highly improbable that they would have done this, for, 
bitter though their opposition to Arius may have been, no purpose could 
have been served—indeed their case could only have been harmed—by 
such intellectual dishonesty. 

3. The solution of the confusion lies, as Dr. Telfer suggests, in Arius’ 
Kataxpnorixas ; but this must be taken in conjunction with Arius’ other 
statement that the Son is called Logos xara ydpw.? Athanasius, throughout 
the long controversy, complains that it is impossible to pin the Arians 
down ; whenever they are attacked at one point, they change their ground 
and take refuge in equivocation. Despite their claim to be logical, and 
despite the superficial appearance of logicality which their doctrine had, 
they could never be consistent—‘As a system, Arianism was utterly 
illogical’. If proof of the inconsistency of the Arians is asked for, it is 
necessary only to point to his modification of his original statement that 
the Son is acreature by adding the words ‘but not as one of the creatures’,* 
to the equivocation of George of Laodicea in his letters to Arius and 
Alexander,’ or to Athanasius’ account of the whisperings and winkings 
of the Arians during the debate at the Council of Nicaea.® It is quite in 
keeping with the mentality of Arius that he should accuse his opponents 
of misusing the title when they call the Son Logos, and yet claim for him- 
self the right to call the Son Logos xara ydpw. The confusion anc’ self- 
contradiction of the early Arian statements, then, is due to the sophistry 
of Arius, who refused to be bound by the distinction which was funda- 
mental to his whole theology. The only way in which sense can be made 


1 In a private letter of 29 Aug. 1955. 

2 Or. c. Ar. i. 5. 

3 H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, p. 2. 
* Confessio fidei: Opitz, Urk. vi (12, 9 f.). 

5 Opitz, Urk. xii and xiii. 

© de Decretis, 20. 
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of the Arian statements about the Logos is to ask, whenever we en- 
counter the title, whether Arius means ‘God’s own Logos’ or the Son 
who may be called Logos by grace. 

In one sense Dr. Telfer’s statement that the Arians rejected the Logos- 
theology altogether is correct; they rejected it by transferring to the 
Creature-Son all that the Origenist tradition had said about the Logos 
as a God inferior and posterior ¢» ‘the only true God’. In this way, 
Arianism may be viewed as an attempt to make the biblical Father-Son 
relationship fundamental and central in theology rather than the philo- 
sophical God—Logos relationship. By making his distinction between 
the Logos and the Son, Arius brought to a head the tendency which was 
present at the beginning of the fourth century in both Antiochene and 
Alexandrian theology to pass beyond a Logos-theology to a Son-theology. 

T. E. PoLLarD 
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The Text of the Old Testament. An Introduction to Kittel-Kazle’s 
Biblia Hebraica. By ERNST WURTHWEIN. Translated by P. R. 
Ackroyp. Pp. xi+-173, 40 plates. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 
17s. 6d. 


Tue book was first published in German in 1952 and was warmly 
welcomed as a useful and adequate treatment of the textual study of the 
O.T. in Biblia Hebraica’. The present translation is very smooth and 
correct, and contains a slightly enlarged collection of plates, produced with 
the proficiency we have learned to expect from the Wiirttembergische 
Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart, which also gave permission for the translation. 
The text shows some revision of the original, and, particularly in foot- 
notes, a brave attempt has been made to include the latest information 
about the Qumrin documents. Of course, it is impossible nowadays to 
be quite up to date in this subject: thus, the Neofiti I MS. of the Tar- 
gum Jerusalem 11 not only dates the term ‘Fragment-Targum’ but also 
can modify a whole aspect of Targumic study ; and the Exodus MS. from 
Qumrin Cave 4 and recent photographs of the Abisha Scroll have 
changed the significance of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

_ The author emphasizes that one of his purposes is to help the student 
in a judicious use of the apparatus criticus of BH, but, without detract- 
ing from its acknowledged competence in this respect, two points might 
be mentioned for possible future consideration. The first is a minor one, 
namely that Professor Wiirthwein makes very full use of DSIa for 
instances of various types of scribal errors. Superficially, this is legiti- 
mate, and, of course, DS/a is notoriously full of errors. But is it really 
correct to use this scroll to demonstrate errors of the Massoretic text? 
At least, it should be emphasized that the scroll is not strictly the work 
of Massoretes, nor does it represent their tradition. Cairo Geniza 
manuscripts could just as well have been used, and they would provide 
a better idea of the comparative paucity of scribal errors. The second 
point is more fundamental to the whole discussion in the book. It con- 
cerns the extent to which Professor Kahle’s views seem to be over- 
whelmingly predominant, especially for a student’s vade mecum. No one 
will deny Kahle’s outstanding prestige in this subject, but there is an- 
other possible standpoint, and the impression might too readily be left 
by this book that his theories are more definitive than they can actually 
be claimed to be. Furthermore, it is bound to be confusing to the 
student to learn, for instance, that in using the LXX he is confounded by 
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all kinds of snares, that there probably never was a LXX-text in the 
traditional and practicable sense, or that if there was it cannot be recon- 
structed, and so on, yet the very apparatus he is using is very largely 
based on the LXX, and rightly so, for it is impossible to conceive of 
0.T. textual criticism without abundant and legitimate use of this 
version. 

There are one or two slight accidents: Kirkpatrick (p. 46) should be 
Kilpatrick ; p. 27, with its mention of B.Mus. Or. 4445, should carry a 
marginal reference to Plate 18. B. J. RoBERTs 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament unter Einschluss der Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen sowie der apokryphen- und pseudepigraphen- 
artigen Qumran-Schriften (2nd ed.). By Otto EISSFELDT. 
Pp. xvi+956. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956. DM. 43. Bound: 
DM. 48. 80. 


Tue first edition was published over twenty years ago in 1934 (briefly 
reviewed by S. A. Cook, in 7.7.S. xxxv. 439) and has taken its place as 
astandard ‘Introduction’. ‘This second edition has been made necessary 
by three important phases in Old Testament study which have taken 
shape largely since the first edition was published, namely, the more 
settled results of research on the Ras Shamra texts, the work of a group 
of Scandinavian scholars and their emphasis on oral tradition, and more 
recently, since 1947, the discovery and publication of the Qumran texts. 

Although the plan of the book remains the same there has been con- 
siderable enlargement and expansion. Here and there whole sections 
have been added, as for example § 37, which discusses whether Joshua 
to 2 Kings continue the Pentateuchal narratives or constitute a Deutero- 
nomic history. In this matter Eissfeldt’s own view is that the Pentateuchal 
narratives may be traced farther than the Pentateuch itself, but he admits 
that the question is not readily answered. 

The revision reveals a number of changing emphases in Old Testa- 
ment study. Recent criticism of the prophets has shown a tendency to 
concentrate on subject-matter rather than on literary form (§ 42). Interest 
in the identity of the Servant of Yahweh has given place to appreciation 
of the significance of the portrait (p. 405). The suggestion of a school of 
‘Isaianic’ disciples is approved as one way of approaching the literary 
problems of the Book of Isaiah (p. 419). In this edition the date of Ezra 
is given as 398 (pp. 308, 699), in the first edition it was given as 458. 

The material is laid under contribution wherever opportunity 
offers, e.g. in the sections on Isaiah, Habakkuk, and the Massoretic 
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Text. One part of the book, pp. 788-823, is devoted entirely to the 
Qumran finds. 

It is of interest to note that, important though the work of the Scandi- 
navian scholars has been in drawing attention to the significance of oral 
tradition, the pages on Pentateuchal criticism remain very much the 
same as in the first edition. Eissfeldt is of the opinion that the need for 
detailed literary appraisal and analysis remains, whatever date is assigned 
to the writing down of the end product. 

The original edition was of such value as to make a revision worth 
while; the second edition is now of even greater value. 

L. H. BRocKINGTON 


De Ebed-fahweh-Profetieén. Historisch-kritisch onderzoek naar hun 
ontstaan en hun betekenis. By V. bE LEEUW. Pp. xxxviii+367. 
Assen: Van Gorcum; Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 
1956. 350 fr. b. 


Deputs la publication du magnifique ovrage du Professeur North sur les 

Chants de l’Ebed il pouvait apparaitre difficile de faire mieux. Le R. P. 

de Leeuw a néanmoins entrepris de le faire, et — disons-le tout de suite 

— il a réussi 4 compléter l’ceuvre de son prédécesseur et a s’approcher, 

du moins de quelques pas encore, de la solution d’un probléme capital 
_et crucial. 

Le livre comprend trois parties. La premiére expose les interpréta- 
tions dont les Chants du Serviteur ont bénéficié. La deuxiéme contient 
un commentaire copieux des quatre poémes. La troisi¢me se propose de 
résoudre le probléme des origines littéraires et s’efforce de cerner de 
prés la figure énigmatique du Serviteur et de l’identifier dans la mesure 
du possible. La premiére partie compléte sous plusieurs points de vue 
linventaire déja fort précieux et détaillé dressé par M. North, tandis que 
la deuxiéme fournit une synthése bien réussie des meilleures contribu- 
tions anciennes et récentes a l’explication des chants. La troisiéme partie 
est de loin la plus originale: |’Auteur cherche a y frayer une voie nouvelle 
a l’exégése catholique des Chants et il réussit 4 mettre en valeur une 
méthode en partie nouvelle pour aboutir 4 une identification satis- 
faisante de la personne de l’Ebed. 

En effet, le professeur de Leeuw aborde la solution du dernier pro- 
bleme en signalant, préalablement a toute discussion finale, les oscilla- 
tions de pensée, sinon les antinomies qui semblent affecter la figure 
de l’Ebed. Elles sont nombreuses et multiples, et nous ne croyons pas 
nous tromper 4 les résumer comme suit: (1) alternance de la premiére 
et de la troisitme personne du singulier pour mettre en scéne le Servi- 
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teur; (2) alternance des points de vue royal et prophétique; (3) alter- 
nance du présent ou du passé et du futur dans la description des actes et 
gestes de l’Ebed ; (4) alternance de la vie et de la mort dans sa biographie ; 
(5) alternance des points de vue individuel et collectif; (6) alternance 
de l’histoire et de l’eschatologie; (7) enfin, du point de vue purement 
littéraire, alternance de morceaux qui paraissent étre des poémes bien 
circonscrits, achevés, et de sections qui ont plutét l’apparence de membra 
disiecta. 

Selon V. de Leeuw, ces points de vue notablement divergents peuvent 
sharmoniser. La juxtaposition de la nuance collective 4 la nuance 
individuelle s’explique du fait que le prophéte juxtapose l’Ebed et Israél 
et que, d’une certaine manieére, il fait participer Israél, |’Israél de l’avenir, 
4 la mis sion de Il’Ebed. Il serait faux d’en conclure a l’identification 
d’Israél et du Serviteur. Les deux restent distincts et l’Ebed se dégage 
des chants comme une personne parfaitement individualisée. La juxta- 
position de la troisiéme et de la premiére personne, ainsi que celle du 
présent ou du futur et du passé, s’expliquent moins facilement. Elles 
se laissent cependant comprendre si l’on interpréte les verbes employés 
4 la premiére personne et au passé comme refiétant les expériences du 
prophéte lui-méme. Non pas que le prophéte soit l’Ebed, mais il a vu, 
dans sa propre carriére, comme une anticipation de celle de l’Ebed au 
point de préter ses propres sentiments et expériences au Serviteur et 
de parler de celui-ci comme de lui-méme, c’est-a-dire 4 la premiére per- 
sonne et au passé. C’est ainsi que s’expliquerait aussi, du moins en 
partie, l’alternance de l’histoire et de l’eschatologie. Les quatre chants 
regardent l’avenir, voire l’avenir eschatologique, l’avenir ultime qui 
marquera l’avénement de la royauté de Jahvé, avénement dont s’occupe 
le deutéro-Isaie. Cet avenir est toutefois dépeint a l’aide de traits em- 
pruntés a l’histoire, tantét aux expériences personnelles du prophéte, 
tantét a l’histoire des davidides. Quant 4 l’alternance des points de vue 
royal et prophétique, c’est la plus facile 4 interpréter. I] convient de dire 
simplement que les deux aspects sont complémentaires: l’auteur des 
chants a modifié notablement |’idéal de la royauté. A l’avenir, le roi 
idéal sera investi de l’esprit prophétique. Sa mission, de militaire sera 
devenue en grande part morale et religieuse, c’est-a-dire prophétique. 

Il reste a interpréter la plus difficile des alternances, celle de la vie et 
de la mort dans le chant quatriéme. Ici V. de Leeuw adopte la solution 
la plus difficile. Il admet qu’il s’agit vraiment, dans la perspective du 
prophéte, de la mort et de la résurrection d’un individu, le davidide 
idéal de l’avenir, dont les chants I et II ont proclamé l’avénement. Le 
chant quatriéme énoncerait la voie royale conduisant a cette prise de 
pouvoir: voie extraordinaire, merveilleuse, inouie jusqu’alors en Israél, 
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voie de la souffrance, du martyre et de la mort sacrificielle, et du triomphe 
a travers une glorieuse résurrection. De cette fagon, tout en conservant 
l’espérance messianique classique, le prophéte l’aurait profondément 
modifiée sous l’influence de sa propre vie de souffrances, sous ]’influence 
aussi de l’histoire vécue de la dynastie davidique et peut-étre sous 
l’influence de certains rituels royaux, répandus 4 travers le Croissant 
fertile. 

On avouera que nous sommes en présence d’une belle tentative pour 
sauver l’interprétation directement messianique des chants et méme, par 
le truchement du sens plénier, |’interprétation christologique. Sommes- 
nous entiérement convaincu? Le lecteur de ce bel ouvrage souscrira-t-il 
sans réserves 4 cette synthése qui réussit 4 harmoniser tant d’éléments 
a premiére vue disparates? V. de Leeuw ne s’y attendra pas sans 
doute, et il nous sera, je l’espére, reconnaissant de lui signaler quelques 
aspects de son ouvrage qui nous paraissent moins réussis ou sujets 4 
discussion. 

Nous avons déja eu l’occasion d’observer ailleurs que le probléme 
littéraire des Chants de l’Ebed méritait d’étre creusé davantage. Est-il 
si évident que les quatre poémes sont a leur place? S’ils sont vraiment 
a leur place, ne fallait-il pas faire un effort pour nous expliquer le plan 
général du deutéro-Isaie? Est-ce exclu que les quatre poémes aient été 
composés indépendamment de leur contexte actuel, et méme qu’ils aient 
formé 4 un certain moment un seul poéme dramatique, ou du moins 
deux grandes compositions complémentaires, la premiére comprenant 
les chants I, II, III, la deuxiéme consistant dans le chant IV? En tout 
cas, une pareille supposition expliquerait mieux |’alternance des per- 
sonnes et des temps. On pourrait aussi supposer qu’au moins le chant 
III, autobiographie, se rapporte non pas a l’Ebed mais au prophéte. II 
serait dés lors 4 retrancher de la collection des Poémes du Serviteur. 

Autre difficulté: le chant quatri¢éme concerne-t-il vraiment directe- 
ment un personnage de l’avenir? Et puis faut-il envisager une mort 
réelle et une résurrection? Non pas qu’il soit vraisemblable de songer 
en l’occurrence 4 une personnification du peuple d’Israél. Deux autres 
hypothéses méritent d’étre envisagées. La premiére dirait que le prophéte 
a en vue un davidide dont il fut le contemporain, dont il loue le martyre 
et auquel il attribue la générosité de s’offrir 4 ses bourreaux comme 
victime sacrificielle jusqu’a la mort et dont il prédit le sauvetage divin 
in extremis, La deuxiéme admettrait l’idée de mort et de résurrection 
réelles, mais les appliquerait 4 une entité collective, non pas 4 Israél 
mais 4 la maison de David. Les traits individuels s’expliqueraient du fait 
que le prophéte envisagerait chaque fois un représentant de cette 
maison : un davidide martyr sans doute 4 Babylone et puis un davidide de 
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lavenir appelé 4 remonter sur le tréne grace aux souffrances d’un ou de 

jeurs ancétres royaux. A accepter la derniére hypothése, on dirait que 
les chants I, II, III, groupés en une seule composition, annonceraient la 
yenue du roi-messie, du roi idéal de l’avenir, roi dont la fonction et le 
role seraient avant tout prophétiques. En revanche, le poéme IV énon- 
cerait en quelque sorte, pour la dynastie davidique, la thé»logie de son 
histoire : per crucem ad lucem. La lignée davidique n’arrivera a sa restaura- 
tion qu’a travers les souffrances et les passions librement endurées de 
ses représentants. 

On objectera peut-étre que de cette facon le chant IV perd sa portée 
christologique directe. Hélas, on se demande s’il ne faut pas s’y résigner. 
Méme V. de Leeuw n’arrive pas 4 expliquer toutes les données du chant 
IV comme pouvant se vérifier ad litteram dans le Christ. Et puis, il 
subsiste peut-étre une fagon indirecte de sauver la portée christologique 
en disant que dans le dessein de Dieu, sans doute resté caché en partie 
au prophéte, la norme de vie énoncée par le prophéte pour la maison de 
David, le per crucem ad lucem, valait non seulement pour le passé mais 
aussi pour l’avenir, en d’autres termes s’appliquait également au glorieux 
représentant de l’avenir énoncé et prédit par les chants I et II, éventuelle- 
ment ITT. 

Quelles que soient les difficultés qui subsistent, l’ouvrage de V. de 
Leeuw constitue pour l’exégése des chants de l’Ebed une contribution 
de premiére importance. Grace au résumé copieux rédigé en langue fran- 
caise, l’ouvrage — magnifiquement présenté par la firme van Gorcum, 
d’Assen — trouvera une audience internationale. Il mérite d’ailleurs 
cette audience dans les pays qui ne sont pas de langue néerlandaise rien 
que par la bibliographie vraiment exhaustive du sujet que l’Auteur a 
patiemment réunie et qu’il présente avec un rare souci d’exactitude. 

J. Coprpens 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. Vols. V and V1. Fish, 
Bread, and Wine. By Erwin R. GoopDENoucu. Vol. V, pp. xxii+ 
205; Vol. VI, pp. xii+261. Vol. V, 186 figures; Vol. VI, 83 figures. 
Bollingen Series XXXVII. Pantheon Books, New York, 1956. 


£3 (per vol.). 
At the risk of seeming frivolous one might say that in recent years theo- 
logians have suffered a rush of symbols to the head. The results have not 
been wholly unwelcome. This preoccupation with images and symbols 
is in part a symptom of a reaction from the activities of what has been 
described as ‘the breakdown gang’—in other words, a reaction from 
excessive preoccupation with form- and source-criticism. Now, in the 
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two massive volumes under review, the symbolists receive formidable 
reinforcements. Although Professor Goodenough’s target is the Jewish 
symbolism of the Greco-Roman period, yet in seeking to discover the 
basic meaning of the symbols brought to light by his archaeological 
researches he has gone back to the earliest appearance of these symbols 
i the civilizations of the ancient Near East, so that he may be said to be 
engaged in writing a natural history of symbols. 

The fourth volume of this study of Jewish symbols appeared in 1954 
under the title The Problem of Method. In it the author defined his task 
as the attempt to formulate a ‘methodology for using symbols as in- 
dependent evidence in history’. As he repeatedly refers to this volume 
in the two volumes with which we are now concerned, it may be well to 
recall the main positions which he has there outlined. 

In the first three volumes Professor Goodenough had established the 

fact that the Jewish art of the Greco-Roman world was ‘drenched with 
pagan importations’, and he further pointed out that ‘Jews used pagan 
symbols long before they had distinctively Jewish ones, and even after 
they had a symbolic vocabulary of their own the pagan motifs remained 
so important that they were commonly used alongside of or, as earlier, 
in place of symbols that were idiomatically Jewish’. He also reminds us 
that these symbols are found in synagogues and cemeteries, and are 
therefore not to be taken as the expression of individual sentiments, but 
as representing the religious attitudes of Jews as communal groups. 
' After a careful examination of rabbinic evidence Professor Good- 
enough arrives at the conclusion that the symbols which he is studying 
express a mood and a religious attitude which rabbinic Judaism has at 
best only grudgingly tolerated, never itself championed or advocated. 
Hence it follows that, during the period of the efflorescence of these 
symbols, the rabbis could have had little control over the practices of 
the mass of Jews. In order, therefore, to discover the character of the 
popular Judaism which could borrow pagan symbols so freely, no other 
evidence was available but the symbols themselves. The form which the 
question now took is thus expressed by the author: ‘Admitting that the 
Jews would not have remained Jews (as they obviously did) if they had 
used these images in pagan ways and with pagan explanations, do the 
remains indicate a symbolic adaptation of pagan figures to Judaism, or 
merely an urge to decoration?’ With the answer to this question the 
remaining volumes of this great enterprise will be concerned. 

The two volumes before us are devoted to an exhaustive study of 
three symbols, Fish, Bread, and Wine, and it may be said at once that 
they provide an impressive demonstration of the depth and breadth of 
the author’s scholarship, and a sufficiently wide survey of the material 
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to enable an estimate to be formed of the soundness of the author’s 
main thesis. 

This thesis is conveniently summed up by Professor Goodenough 
after his examination of the bread and wine symbols. He says: “The 
general thesis which I am developing out of all this material fits the data 
as a whole better than any other, viz. that a mystical meaning was in the 
bread and wine of Hellenism and that it came to be the meaning of these 
elements in Judaism.’ He thinks that the process of adaptation was long 
and gradual, and that the mystical meaning may at one time have been 
accepted by the rabbis, but that the Christian ‘perversion’ of the Jewish 
rite and its mystic meaning may have forced them to change their 
attitude. The use of the blessed cup and bread was, however, too deeply 
embedded in Jewish ritual to 'e eradicated, so that the mystical explana- 
tion was abandoned, but the observance was retained ‘as mere halachic 
commands’. He concludes: ‘Both attitudes towards the bread and wine 
seem to have survived: mystic Jews saw in the rites genuine sacraments 
(though abhorring that term for them), and halachic Jews observed the 
rites because it was the law to do so. With the eclipse of mystic Judaism 
today the halachic element is dominant. But the mystic well and manna, 
the wine as symbolizing the Messiah, the eschatological banquet where 
one feeds from the tree of life and drinks the eternal wine of first 
creation—these remain in the written tradition if not in general associa- 
tion with the ritual.’ 

One of the most significant results of Professor Goodenough’s studies 
is that he has provided a broad basis for the doctrine of the transforma- 
tion of images which has been advanced in some recent discussions of 
religious symbolism. It may also be said to provide a control and a 
safeguard against indiscriminate typology. One of the fundamental 
principles laid down in Vol. IV is clearly vindicated by the results of the 
study of the symbols of Fish, Bread, and Wine, viz. that ‘a living symbol 
keeps a basic value so long as it lives, even though new times, civiliza- 
tions, or religious formulations in which it is used will force explanations 
of the value in new terms’. 

Another pointof methodological importance is Professor Goodenough’s 
emphasis on the necessity of observing similarities and suggestions 
of identical value in the various regions and ages under study. In 
a recent criticism of the Myth and Ritual position the late Professor 
Frankfort minimized the importance of similarity, and it is reassuring 
to find this fundamental importance of observed similarities set forth 
with such a wealth of supporting evidence. 

In so vast a survey it is inevitable that some points of doubt and ques- 
tion should arise. It is only surprising that there should be so few. In 
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such an inquiry, where the interpretation of the material evidence is 
sometimes uncertain, there is always a temptation for the searcher to 
find what he is seeking. One cannot help feeling that Professor Good- 
enough has succumbed to this temptation in his interpretation of one of 
the Ezekiel panels (Panel NCr) in the Dura synagogue. His conjecture 
that the general theme of the panel is the slaying of the prophet Ezekiel 
at the time of the second capture of Jerusalem is extremely dubious, and 
has nothing in Jewish tradition to support it ; but this point is incidental. 
The relevant point is his interpretation of the two round yellow objects 
depicted against the dark background of the tent. In his study of the 
symbol Bread, Professor Goodenough had been able to identify round 
objects from many sources and in many connexions as bread, hence he 
has been led to identify the two round objects in the Dura panel as 
shewbread. But there can be no doubt that Professor Kraeling is right 
in taking the round objects as golden bowls, and part of the temple 
vessels carried away by Nebuchadrezzar. It is possible that Professor 
Goodenough’s discussion of the panel was written before the appearance 
of Kraeling’s publication of the Dura synagogue material, as he does not 
refer to it. 
But such lapses are exceptional, and in general his selection of illus- 
trative material from so many sources, and his interpretation of the 
material inspires confidence, though a final judgement must await the 
completion of the task which the author has so bravely undertaken. 
- There will probably be differences of opinion on various points, but as 
a convinced symbolist I do not hesitate to say that I am in whole- 
hearted agreement with the conclusions expressed at the end of Vol. VI. 
I feel sure that all students of symbolism, whether they agree with 
Professor Goodenough or not, will find in his fascinating study of 
Jewish and Christian symbols a rich mine of precious material for 
which they cannot be too grateful. The highest praise, too, is due to the 
Pantheon Press for the magnificent production of these two volumes 
with their wealth of illustrations so admirably reproduced. A few mis- 
prints call for correction: Mory for Morey (v. 32), causal for casual 
(v. 40), Piereus for Piraeus (v. 70), earthern for earthen (v. 71), regions 
for religions? (v. 78), Thackery for Thackeray (vi. 135 n. and index). 
S. H. Hooke 
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Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Volume VII: Monuments from 
Eastern Phrygia. Edited by Sir WILLIAM M. Ca.per. Pp. xlviii+ 
160, 30 plates. (Publications of the American Society for Archaeo- 
logical Research in Asia Minor.) Manchester University Press, 
1956. 84s. ; 

Tuts volume is dedicated ‘in deep gratitude to the memory of William 

Hepburn Buckler’. Sir William Calder has told in Proc. Brit. Acad. xl 

(1954), PP- 282 ff., how Buckler initiated and fostered the task of record- 

ing monuments above ground in Anatolia at a time when new develop- 

ments brought fresh hazards. Hence we have the Monumenta with their 
practicality of plan, their excellence of scholarship, and their elegance 
of production. Each volume is a preliminary regional Corpus, and is 
as such of special value in view of the differences between areas of Asia 

Minor which do not lie far apart. Thus Zeus Bronton, so prominent in 

vol. V, is absent from this instalment, as again Judaism is (in contrast 

with the evidence of Cic. Flacc. 68 and coins for Apamea, and again 

p. x of this volume). 

Here as in earlier parts there is admirable introductory material. 
Calder’s masterly topographical observations! are naturally illuminating 
for the study of Acts and of later Christian expansion. They are followed 
by an important section on language, dealing with the development of 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions and with the supersession of Latin by Greek 
even in Roman colonies. From this we pass to religion, as manifesting 
itself above all in expressions of a concern, widespread in Asia Minor, 
for supernatural protection of graves from violation. Calder is, as always, 
most illuminating on the criteria by which Christianity, orthodox or 
aberrant, can be recognized.” 

Complete photographic reproduction was not this time possible, but 
the plates and descriptions give the reader what he needs to envisage 
these texts as monuments. They include (305) the Charter of Orcistus 
(cp. Dessau, JL,S 6091), with new readings, and a few votives, but the 
overwhelming majority are funerary. 

359, ‘since Zeus loved them and carried them off to abide in the air’, 
might be thought to express belief in Entriickung, but may well be no 
more than a literary allusion to the story of Ganymede (this would be 


? Note his correction of one point in Anatolian Studies, vi (1956), p. 50 n. 3. 
2 L. Robert’s remarks in Amn. Coll. France, lvi (1956), p. 296, suggest that 
we may hope for further comment from him. For paganism note that in 446 f. 
Asklepios seems to appear as a proper name. (It would be bold to suggest that 
6 is a representation of Hygieia.) 
3 323, with the note, is illuminating for Luke xi. 44. 
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parallel to the few flosculi, e.g. the participial duals in 466; verse inscrip- 
tions may be (cp. Néldeke’s suggestion’) the work of a village schoolmaster, 
but there was the stray individual who thought of himself as ‘trained 
by the Muses’).? Otherwise the interest of the pagan texts is confined 
to the desire for security in the tomb and to a backward glance at thé life 
that was ended. Texts and decoration alike show an industrious peasan- 
try; the plough, the mattock, the spindle, the distaff indicate ‘their 
useful toil’. Is it, again, fanciful to feel that, with all due allowance for 
conventionality, these epitaphs suggest a certain warmth of family 
feeling? 

An individual touch such as the phrase (257) about a priest who 
‘pleased the goddess’? is exceptional, but there can be no doubt as to the 
dependence of the population on its old deities. The rapid spread of 
Christianity is the more noteworthy in this agrarian region. 

We shall await eagerly the promised eighth volume (unfortunately it 
is to be the last) and shall hope for much else from Calder’s rich stores 
of wisdom and knowledge. ArTHUR Darsy Nock 


Essays in Typology. By G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. WooLicomse. 
Pp. 80. (Studies in Biblical Theology, no. XXII.) London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1957. 7s. 6d. 


IN this excellent pair of essays the balance of judgement at length esti- 
mates a controversial issue. Professor Lampe writes good sense about 
the rationale of typology ; Mr. Woollcombe summarizes the biblical and 
patristic facts. The two authors disclaim any pretence of collaborating in 
a single work; but there is no point of conflict between them, and they 
agree on a basic scheme. They make a primary division between (Philonic) 
allegory, which makes scriptural facts symbolical of non-scriptural 
realities, whether moral, mystical, or metaphysical ; and typology, which 
makes scriptural facts symbolical of other scriptural facts. They then 
proceed to a subdivision of typology into two kinds, the real and the 
fantastic. Real typology is a symbolism based upon a genuine analogy 
between different phases of divine action, say the atonement ritual and 
the saving redemption. Fantastic typology lacks a real basis and turns on 


1 Z. D. Morg. Ges. xxxix (1885), p. 333. 

2 Buckler—Calder—Cox, 7. Rom. St. xvi (1926), pp. 61 ff.; cp. H. I. Marrou, 
Mousikos Aner; J. J. E. Hondius, Anatol. St. Buckler, pp. 99 ff. (a teacher of 
poetry). Three unimportant addenda lexicis may be noted: mpoxaroixopat (146); 
peondxin (263; in addition to those noted ad loc.); dpxseudrpyva (566). 

3 Cp. Harv. Theol. Rev. xxiii (1930), pp. 251 f. 

+ Cp. Am. F. Phil. lv (1934), p. 288, on the absence of cults which spread in 
the centres of population in the West. 
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words, on chance resemblances; as when the non-citation of Melchi- 
zedek’s ancestry is made a type of Christ’s underivative eternity. What 
are called allegories in the New Testament are in fact fantastic typologies ; 
it is comforting to find that they are always embroideries on themes of 
real typology. 

Mr. Woollcombe’s essay deserves all praise. With clarity, liveliness, 
and subtlety, adducing just the right amount of detailed reference and 
citation, he exhibits the history of exegesis from biblical into patristic 
times as a conflict between true typology and philonic allegory. The 
Gnostics allegorize, Irenaeus typologizes ; the Alexandrine Fathers give 
too much to allegory ; the Antiochenes restore not only the historic sense, 
but sound typology as well. Excellent also is his distinction within the 
New Testament between typological interpretation (of the old), and 
typological writing (about the new), as when John Baptist’s portrait is 
drawn in antitype to Elijah’s. And he presents some very interesting 
linguistic facts, in studying the early use of words like ‘archetype’, ‘type’, 
‘antitype’. We can only wis he had drawn the moral from these facts 
a little more boldly. 

Professor Lampe’s task is less manageable within the scope of a 
paper. He most strikingly exhibits the prevalence of typological thinking 
down to the beginning of the last century, and the completeness of the 
historicist revolution which followed. He convincingly persuades us that 
the typological sense must have its rights alongside the historical, if the 
Old Testament is to remain in honour. But there is more to be done if the 
‘reasonableness of typology’ is to be vindicated. The historicist movement 
has not merely obsessed us with the historical sense, it has taught us to 
think in a way which excludes typology. Is the lesson right, or is it wrong? 
It is one thing to recover a perception of how the New Testament authors 
thought; it is another to think with them. Professor Lampe appeals to 
‘real analogy’ between different phases of divine action. But does he mean 
by it what the Fathers meant? Is it an analogy of events, in any plain 
historical sense; of facts, or of faith? How far does it lie in the fates of 
nations, how far in the figurations of their belief? And what, in any case, 
is the importance of the study? Mr. Woollcombe quotes the patristic 
formula, that Old Testament types are provisional sketches, of no conse- 
quence once the finished picture is drawn. In so saying, the Fathers 
surely belied their practice; for often by their typologies they sought 
fresh light on the highest mysteries. Mr. Woollcombe pertinently quotes 
on the other side the analogy of the sacraments: the type, like the sign, 
contained the being and power of what it figured. Because we no longer 
think like this, we are in trouble about both sacraments and types. 

Professor Lampe concludes with some sensible remarks on the drawing 
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of a line between proper and fantastic typologies. But he does not make 
it as clear as might be wished, that his rules refer to the typological 
interpretation of the Old Testament alone. If we are studying the (often 
concealed) typologizing of the New, we have no right to the comfortable 
assumption that it will prove to be of the ‘proper’ sort. It may be; by 
our rules, ‘fantastic’. We have just got to see which it is, by doing our 
best to understand the sacred writer’s mind. AUSTIN Farrer 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, Vol. 11. By the late W. L. Knox: 
edited by H. Cuapwicx. Pp. ix+170. Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. 215. 


Tue former volume of this work covered St. Mark. It was left virtually 
entire by its author and appeared shortly after his death (1953). The 
second volume has been put together from incomplete materials with 
self-effacing editorial care. We cannot praise the editor more highly than 
by treating the result as simply Dr. Knox’s work. By analysing St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, the second volume completes the task under- 
taken. For prolegomena, or any account of Knox’s theories and methods, 
the reader must return to the first volume; the second does, indeed, 
contain an epilogue of tantalizing brevity on the question of the authen- 
ticity of what our primary sources are held to exhibit. 

Knox’s principal thesis, as laid down in the first volume, was this. 
Irrespective of the claims of Formkritik to illuminate the oral stage of 
gospel tradition, an investigation is required into a stratum closer to the 
surface of our written gospels. It is commonly assumed that the Marcan 
Apocalypse (xiii) and the Conflict Sequence (i. 40-iii. 6) were ‘tracts’, 
whether written or oral, which existed as wholes for our earliest evan- 
gelist. Why should they have been the only such? Were Christ’s pro- 
phecies, and his refutations of Pharisaism, the only ranges of the 
tradition of which primitive missionaries required some organized 
account? Knox sets out to find the ‘tracts’ behind St. Mark; with what 
success, it does not concern a reviewer of the second volume to enquire; 
but to observe what happens when the same method is extended to the 
non-Marcan material in Sts. Matthew and Luke. 

To begin with, what happens to the Q problem? Was there a Q which 
was already a compilation of tracts? Since Q cannot be tolerably recon- 
structed, it is an unnecessary supposition. Let us say that there were 
several tracts used by both Matthew and Luke. There will be no need to 
examine the case for a pre-existent combination of tracts, except in that 
region where the two evangelists place their Q material in roughly the 
same order (Matt. iii-xi, Luke iii-vii). Does the reduction of Q to a pile of 
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tracts enable us to see both evangelists as using each of his little sources 
straight, where he does use it? Alas, no: we still have to allow that 
St. Matthew has discerpted his material, and rearranged it, if we are 
to suppose that St. Luke uses the tracts each much as they come. Knox 
follows the common opinion, however, in finding the more primitive 
wording in St. Matthew, in a majority of cases. 

Having finished with the tracts common to the two gospels, he pro- 
ceeds to examine Lucan tracts, some of which have slighter echoes in 
Matthew, others none at all. St. Matthew’s use of substantially non- 
Lucan tracts is harder to follow, because of his discerptive methods: 
Knox ventures to distinguish a collection of parables, a church order 
(with allied material), triads on law and duty from the Sermon on the 
Mount, and an infancy narrative, entwined with a catena of prophecies. 

Such are the general lines of Knox’s thesis: to go into greater detail 
would be but to summarize what is already a beautiful economy of 
words ; if, indeed, the brevity is not excessive. The author is content to 
delimit each of his tracts; he attempts no commentary or assessment. Is 
the delimitation of sources, without a more thorough account of them, 
really a satisfactory operation? For example, Knox finds evidence for a 
distinct source in the anti-gentile tendency of certain Matthaean texts; 
whereas the general attitude of the gospel is not anti-gentile. The con- 
tention sounds well enough, so long as we are content with a sort of 
shibboleth-test: Pro-gentile or Anti-gentile? Pro-communist or Anti- 
communist? If we examine the anti-gentile texts, we find a less clear 
picture. The (unconverted) heathen, we learn, greet their brethren only, 
and think about food and raiment; they gabble their prayers; they are 
(like publicani who persist in their trade) out of communion with the 
Israel of God; holy things are not to be inconsiderately thrust on them. 
That is all; and is there a word of it from which the writer of 1 Corinthians 
himself would dissent ? 

Knox states his particular evidence with care and objectivity; he 
leaves unexamined the topics of argument, and principles of proof. In 
defence of the use of an ultimately Semitic source in Luke i-ii, he 
carefully establishes that, in a certain point of usage, the wording fol- 
lows the Greek of Ecclesiasticus, rather than that of the LXX in general. 
But he offers no reason why we should accept his contention, that if 
St. Luke had been writing his own Septuagintal Greek, he would not 
have been likely to let himself be captured by a turn of phrase charac- 
teristic of a book of which the influence is widespread in his gospel. 

That is a somewhat special argument. More serious is the unexamined 
dubiety of assumptions underlying the whole method of analysis; the 
principle of tidiness, for example, which lays it down that no one setting 
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out a formal arrangement for himself breaks out of it as he writes. But 
this is what preachers and writers who lack the highest scholastic disci- 
pline habitually do; and what New Testament writers do, when they 
are stringing sentences of spiritual wisdom. The Sermon on the Mount 
announces a programme—the new law strengthens the old. It proceeds to 
illustrate with antitheses of old and new, in formal parallel to one another. 
From the very start parentheses appear, spoiling the symmetry between 
the cases; and after the first two examples, the antitheses themselves 
slide progressively off the original point, and fail to show the new asa 
strengthening of the old. Have these facts any tendency to prove (as 
Knox claims) that St. Matthew is making a tidy source untidy? Or is 
his own matter simply getting out of hand? 

Such critical queries bear no more on Dr. Knox than they do ona 
whole school of analytical expositors. More particular to Knox’s work is 
the question, how great is the a priori probability of the tract hypothesis? 
It is surely easier to believe that several teachers had their own collec- 
tions of matter, than that there were tracts, of which different men 
carried different assortments, whether in their pockets or in their heads. 

AUSTIN FARRER 


The Problem of History in Mark. By James M. Rostnson. Pp. 95. 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, no. XXI.) London: S.C.M. Press, 
1957. 8s. 

THE extent to which Mark may claim to be an historical account, and 

the nature of the history recorded in it, are much debated topics. The 

author of this book begins by outlining the changes of opinion on them— 
from the time when Mark was believed to give immanent, objective 
history, to that when the gospel was viewed as yielding a non-historical 
theology, on to the present conviction that Mark portrays history theo- 
logically understood. Dr. Robinson is concerned to clarify the last 
position. To the question, “What theological significance is attached to 
history in Mark’s account of Jesus?’ the answer is supplied: “The 
history of Jesus is a cosmic struggle between the powers of evil and of 
good—of evil spirit and Holy Spirit, of death and life, of segregation 
and communion.’ History offers real alternatives, and it is Jesus’ function 
to enter this struggle on behalf of mankind and to carry it through to 
victory. 

From this point of view the issues of the gospel are presented. Mark 
has given the baptism and temptation of Jesus a cosmic setting, so that 
these twin events become a decisive occurrence in the realization of 
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cosmic hope. The same struggle is self-evidently continued in the 
narratives of the exorcisms performed by Jesus; it is less obviously, 
but as truly, present in the controversies between Jesus and the Jews 
on the one hand and in the attempts of the disciples to turn away Jesus 
from the path of suffering on the other hand. The most interesting part 
of Dr. Robinson’s argument is in his contention that for Mark the 
nearest parallel to Jesus’ controversies with the Jews is not the rabbinic 
debate but the exorcism: “The debates are a continuation of the cosmic 
struggle initiated at the baptism and temptation and carried into the 
narrative of Jesus’ public ministry first by the exorcisms.’ The eschato- 
logy of Mark is believed to imply a continuation within the Church of 
the same kind of history as characterized Jesus’ history, i.e. a struggle 
between Spirit and Satan until the goal of history is attained. Dr. 
Bultmann’s contention that in the New Testament the Christ event 
introduces the new ae. and so ends history is accordingly rejected: 
it is insisted that for Mark the age to come is still future, in spite of the 
resurrection of Jesus and the eschatological existence of the believer. 

While the author will carry many of his readers with him in his 
general argument, some uneasiness may be felt as to the interpretation 
of history in Mark as basically one of struggle. Dr. Robinson recognizes 
the note of victory in the gospel, but it would seem that the joyous note 
of the emerging Kingdom is submerged beneath that of mortal combat. 
No doubt suffering looms large in Mark, but is there nothing to cor- 
respond to Paul’s characterization of the Risen Lord as the Christ év 
duvdyer from the Resurrection on? The constant [i aking of resurrection 
with suffering in the predictions of the passion, the hint of the new 
order consequent on the resurrection in ix..9, the promise of the Spirit’s 
inspiration in xiii. 11, the éfovoia given to the servants in xili. 34, the 
positive implications in the ‘false witness’ of xiv. 58 with the hint of 
exaltation in resurrection in xiv. 62a, the anticipation of a resurrection 
commission in ‘iv. 28 and of the spread of the Gospel in xiv. 9, to say 
nothing of the implicit use of the miracle stories as patterns of Gospel 
preaching, all indicate that Mark would place the concept of the re- 
demptive Kingdom as central to his view of history and not in a secondary 
position. One feels that Dr. Robinson knows this but his book weakly 
reflects it. If history in Mark for him is the intertwining of ‘blessedness 
and suffering’, it is the latter that catches his eye and brings us perilously 
close to dualism. 

Dr. Robinson has nevertheless given us an excellent piece of research. 
His book is well documented but concise, containing some highly 
original thinking, and sustains interest to its end. 

G. R. BrasLey-Murray 
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Christus und Israel: Eine Auslegung von Rém. 9-11. By JOHANNES 
Munck. Pp. 11441 page index. (Acta Jutlandica, Aarskrift for 
Aarhus Universitet XXVIII, 3.) Copenhagen: Ejnar Monks. 
gaard, 1956. 11.00 Danish kroner. 


As the foreword indicates, this exposition of Romans ix—xi was originally 
intended as a preliminary study to the author’s larger and highly impor- 
tant work, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte, published in 1954. This section 
of Romans was one of the key passages for the author’s reconstruction 
of Paul’s interpretation of his mission as presented in the earlier work. 

The author begins his exposition of Romans ix—xi by demonstrating 
the extent to which what he calls ‘isagogic’ considerations (i.e. intro- 
ductory questions of date, context, and purpose) condition exegesis of 
Romans. Hitherto, two erroneous isagogic approaches have vitiated most 
such exegesis: first, the view that Romans is an abstract compendium of 
Pauline theology; and second, the view that the epistle was written in 
the light of a particular situation in the church at Rome. Starting from 
the position adopted by Professor T. W. Manson in his brilliant article, 
‘St. Paul’s letter to the Romans and others’ in the Bulletin of the Fohn 
Rylands Library, vol. xxxi, 1948, the author is able to place the epistle to 
the Romans firmly in the context of the so-called third missionary 
journey. It was written at the close of Paul’s missionary work in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and just before his departure from Corinth to 
‘Jerusalem to take with him the collection for the saints. Romans, 
particularly chapters ix—xi, is Paul’s interpretation of the significance of 
his activity over the past few years, and especially of this forthcoming 
visit to Jerusalem, in rzlation to the process of Heilsgeschichte, in which 
St. Paul believes himself to be playing a key part. 

The mission to the Jews conducted by the original apostles (Rom. 
x. 8, 14-21) had failed, except with a remnant (ix. 27; xi. 5). Israel as 
a whole hardened its heart against the gospel through its mistaken 
devotion to the law (ix. 32-x. 3). Therefore God raised up Paul to bring 
in the gentiles first (ix. 24). Now, with the completion of the mission in 
the eastern Mediterranean, the zArjpwya of the gentiles has come in 
(xi. 25), at least in that part of the world. St. Paul does not mean literally 
all the gentiles, which was manifestly absurd, nor simply the predesti- 
nated, for that is to introduce a metaphysical doctrine alien to the con- 
creteness of his thought. Rather, he means that the gospel has been fully 
preached in that part of the world (cp. zremAnpwxéva: in Rom. xv. 19) and 
that representatively they have heard the message. Now St. Paul is on his 
way to Jerusalem to demonstrate by the collection that the A7jpwya has 
come in (ix. 25 f., where the éxei inserted in the quotation of Hos. i. 10 
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refers specifically to Jerusalem). The effect he hopes will be to wapa- 
{mAdoar Israel (x. 19; xi. 11, 14) and lead them to accept the Messiah. 
Then the parousia will supervene at Jerusalem (xi. 26). 

The merit of this exposition is twofold. First, it shows the importance 
of introductory questions for exegesis at a time when it is fashionable to 
scorn such prolegomena in the name of biblical theology. Second, this 
particular isagogic approach enables the author to give remarkable preci- 
sion and concreteness to seemingly abstract phraseology, thus pre- 
serving them from ‘dogmatic’ treatment. The only question it leaves in 
our minds is whether the exegesis is not at times too precise. After all, 
as the author himself admits, ‘Leider wissen wir sehr wenig von Paulus’ 
eschatologische Gedanken’. Where, for instance, in this neat scheme of 
Heilsgeschichte is the place for Paul’s further journey, planned to take 
him to Rome and the west? Should not the parousia have supervened, 
or has he to stage two collections, one from the east and one from the 
west, before the rA7jpwya of the gentiles and the wapaljAwars of Israel is 
complete? Further, we may question the tremendous significance for 
Heilsgeschichte accorded to the collection. Where St. Paul refers to it quite 
specifically, he speaks of it in much more mundane terms (Rom. xv. 26f. ; 
2 Cor. ix. 12 ff.). REGINALD H., FULLER 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and other Early 
Christian Literoture. Translated and edited by W. F. ARNDT 
and F. W. Gincricu from the German ‘Griechisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments u. der 
iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur’ (Preuschen-Bauer, fourth edi- 
tion, 1949-52). Pp. xxvii-+-gog. Cambridge University Press and 
the University of Chicago Press, 1957. £5. 5s. 


A sHorT notice of the Introduction to the fourth edition of Bauer’s 
Warterbuch (published separately in Coniectanea Neotestamentica XV) 
appeared in 7.7.S., N.S., vii. 1 (Oct. 1956), p. 350; but there appears to 
have been no review of the monumental lexicon itself since a very brief 
review of the second edition in 7.7.S. xxx (1928-9), p. 201. Happily, 
the fourth edition is now, after five years, so firmly established in uni- 
versal respect that any commendation would be quite superfluous, and 
the present review will concern itself almost entirely with the American 
translation and edition. 

The director of this project was Dr. W. F. Arndt, who, to the grief of 
his many friends, died during his stay in Cambridge, almost as soon 
as the work was published. His colleague, who had given his full time 
to the work, is Dr. F. W. Gingrich of Albright College, Reading, Pa. ; 
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and behind them is the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church. The 
book is the Synod’s gift to the English-speaking world, financed in part 
from their centenary thank-offering. 

Two things are bound to strike even the most casual observer: first, 
the immense industry and patience required for translating, checking, 
and revising Bauer’s work in a matter of only some six years—an 
achievement not unworthy of Bauer’s own almost superhuman output; 
and secondly, the beauty of the book. The printing and layout are ad- 
mirable; and although the German fourth edition is also beautiful in 
its own way, the Cambridge book is more spacious and easy to use, 
despite the fact that its 936 pages are slightly smaller and their total 
girth slightly slimmer than the 829 pages of the Berlin book. Admittedly, 
some may feel that the American-English ethos has not penetrated very 
far. If a thing like RechdeScrel in Bauer is opened up into its component 
abbreviations in Arndt and Gingrich, the English version still holds to 
the continental style in the citation of proper names without full stops or 
spaces between the initials, and in sigla such as Hm for Hermas, Man- 
dates; and one meets strange abbreviations now and then (‘someth.’ 
looks rather like some Hebrew segholate noun). But this is a small price 
to pay for keeping so vast a mass of information within bounds. 

The present reviewer must confess to not having yet read the book 
from cover to cover. But he has read and compared with the German 
about eighty of the words or sections of words alluded to on p. vi of the 
editor’s foreword as containing more or less significant adaptations or 
additions ; and the general impression is that a high standard of accuracy 
has been maintained. Such corrections and queries as suggested them- 
selves will be found in a paragraph below. The additions and alterations 
to Bauer seem to be mainly bibliographical and exegetical; but it must 
be noted that certain words not in Bauer* have also been added, e.g. (as 
p- vi tells us) all the additional words from the fragments of Papias, and 
such words as edepioracros (p* in Heb. xii. 1), edoxnywovéw (p* in 
1 Cor. xiii. 5), and gaivw (T. C. Skeat’s discovery as the reading of 8* 
in Matt. vi. 28). The bibliographies have been revised up to the latter 
part of 1954 for ‘scholarly periodical literature’, though no claim is 
made to have been more than selective in other sorts of literature. 
Otherwise, the most considerable additions and alterations appear to 
be concerned with further suggested meanings of words and brief dis- 
cussions of exegetical matters. 

Here are a few random examples, not all, as will be seen, of equal 
importance. BépBopes. Despite Moulton’s dry comment on the ds Aovea- 
pévn of 2 Pet. ii. 22, “Certainly, if the pig’s ablutions are really reflexive 
rather than passive, sundry current notions need revising’ (Prolegomena, 
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pp. 155 f.), Bauer accepts das sich badet for Aoveapévy. But A. and G. 
‘go to town’ over the sow, and, citing Sextus Empiricus, do justice both 
to her and to the reflexive by demonstrating that she might indeed have 
washed herself—in the mire. Under the problematic dvavdw of Acts xxi. 
7, they follow Field (citing Xenophon of Ephesus) and Beginnings, to the 
effect that it may mean ‘continue’—a meaning overlooked, or, more 
likely, deliberately omitted by Bauer. In the article d:xardw, A. and G., 
presumably despite their own predilections, very honestly add to B.’s 
statement the view (sponsored by Goodspeed and held by some authors 
since Chrysostom) that it may mean ‘make upright’. To xaAdun = 
‘straw’, they add the ‘King James’ version ‘stubble’, though as less 
likely. Under xaréyw is now included the idea, revived by Cullmann, 
that the reference in 2 Thess. ii is to the delaying force of the process of 
evangelism. In discussing wap¢yw they observe the difference (ignored 
by outstanding commentators) between the active in Acts xvi. 16 and 
the middle (supported by many manuscripts) in xix. 24 (both with 
épyaciav). Here B. seems to have omitted to mention xix. 24, although 
it is an asterisked article. Whether a difference of meaning is in fact 
plausible is another matter. In zpo¢yw A. and G. include the possibility, 
ignored by B., that zpoeydue8a in Rom. iii. g may be passive, ‘are we 
excelled?” Under zparos they give a brief explanation of the reasons for 
preferring the sense ‘foremost’ to ‘first’ in Eph. vi. 2. To ‘be associated 
with’ for ovvyjppoora in Ign. Eph. iv. 1, they add the meaning ‘be 
attuned’ as a possibility. 

Another kind of alteration, sometimes overlapping the kind just 
exemplified, is the rearrangement of an article. Under aAds, for instance, 
the meaning ‘in short’, ‘in a word’, is added to B.’s three senses, and the 
classification of references reorganized accordingly. The article éxAexrés, 
similarly, is rearranged, and for the better. In addition to these changes, 
there are notes here and there on the renderings in the English versions, 
as, for instance, the one under d:wAi{w on the possibility that the ‘strain 
at a gnat’ of the A.V. is not, after all, a misprint but an archaism. 

Practically all of this is to the good, especially when (as sometimes 
occurs even in the limited area tested for this review) any advance in 
accuracy is achieved beyond Bauer’s amazingly high standard. One is 
only tempted to wish that the translators could have waited until the 
indefatigable German scholar, who, in his eightieth year, has already 
begun to publish the first fascicles of his fifth edition, had said his last 
word, But that would perhaps have been to miss a non-recurrent 
opportunity, and one can only be grateful to the Missouri Lutherans 
and to the Cambridge University Press for their very magnificent 
achievement. 
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Some corrections and suggestions are appended. Page: vi for edzepi- 
eraros read edrepionacros. 13> dypds 2. sub fin. ‘11: 6’ badly spaced, 
22> for ARScott read CAAScott. 38* dAAd 6: most of these alleged 
examples of aAAd = ‘now’ seem better defined as ordinary adversatives, 
But 2 Cor. xi. 1 might well have been mentioned (aAAd = ‘in fact . : ob 
82% devOéw 3. might be cross-referenced to dmoréw. 84° aéyw in Philem. 
15, why not ‘have him back’, rather than ‘keep him’? 229° eis 6. a. All 
these examples, save Matt. iii. 11 (which belongs better to 4. f.), seem 
to mean ‘at’, rather than ‘because of’. 296, 297*: here should come the 
material from oypepov (placed there by B. only because it was too late 
to go in the earlier Lieferung), together with the important further 
comment by Debrunner: there is no need to print it out of place still, 
319° eddoxia 1. sub fin. delete fullstop. 414* xaraAapBavw 1. a. C. K. 
Barrett (£.T. xliii (1942), p. 297) had already noted the ambivalence of 
this word in John i. 5. 440% xowwwia 4. for ‘recently’ read ‘most recently’, 
Ibid. A. R. George, Communion with God (Epworth, 1953), should cer- 
tainly be added. 507° peotredw: guarantee: but is a peoirns a guarantor? 
676* aAnpodopéw 2. Test. Gad 2: 4: should not this go under 1. b? 
677° wAnpéw 4. b: add H. Ljungman, Das Gesetz erfiillen (Lund, 1954). 
6784 mAjpwyua 2. L. and S. cite Philo Praem. 65, Herm. Wr. 12. 15 and 
6. 4 rather for the sense ‘mass’, ‘complex’, correctiy, as I believe. 
681 of rrwyol 7H mvevpare: add Ps. xxxiv (xxxiii). 19, rods Tazrewods 74 
mvevdpart. 683% d. a for (lead) by the Spirit read (led)... . Ibid. 2 Cor. iii. 
‘17% deserves an exegetical note to indicate alternatives. 683° g. y. ‘God’s 
older declaration’ is scarcely English for ‘der alten Willenskundgebung ; 
similarly 713% mpd@ecrs 2. a. ‘w. a turn toward’ for ‘mit einer Wendung 
zu’. 729° mporifnu 2. b. Rom. iii. 25 should be noted as possibly be- 
longing here instead of in 2. a. 795> (I. 2) add bracket. 859* dacAdvns 
‘is ... quotable’ is not very happy for ‘belegen lasst’. 861* ¢dpayé: why 
is ‘ravine’ distinguished from ‘valley’ even when the Hebrew nahal is 
represented in both divisions (Isa. xxx. 28, Gen. xxvi. 17)? 862* sub fin. 
two letters have failed to print. 877> vows 4. ‘the women’ seems to be 
idiomatically wrong (false analogy with ‘the stars’): read ‘women’ but 
‘the stars’. 884? (1. 7 from end) letters failed to print. 886 3. a. Why does 
devrépa mean double here? And more exegesis is required on the applica- 
tion of ydpus to the ‘collection’. 

In any future edition, as distinct from a modified reprint, the new 
material from the Introduction (if not from Bauer’s forthcoming new 
edition) will presumably be incorporated. C. F. D. MouLe 
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The Bible Doctrine of Grace and Related Subjects. By C. RYDER 
SmiTH. Pp. viii-++ 247. London: The Epworth Press, 1956. 
22s. 6d. 


SUCCESSFUL gardening demands hard digging; and in his posthumously 
published book The Bible Doctrine of Grace the late Dr. Ryder Smith 
invites the reader to follow him through many pages of preliminary 
labour, in classifying the use of all the relevant Hebrew and Greek roots 
and studying their meanings by an examination of their contexts, before 
he allows us to share with him the enjoyments of the fruit of his work. 
The subject of ‘Grace’ includes numerous related ideas and words, and 
it is necessary to draw a somewhat arbitrary line when determining 
which of them to select for full treatment. Besides the obvious words 
denoting ‘grace’ (]M and ‘TOM, ydpus and €Acos), the author has chosen 
salvation, new creation, comfort (i.e. mapd«Anos), holiness, blessed- 
ness, peace, and love. Other topics, especially the various words that 
belong to a detailed study of the Atonement, he does not here repeat, 
having given his views already in an earlier book. Some of his selected 
topics, it will be noted, direct attention to the more ‘subjective’ charac- 
ter of grace, others to its more external effects, or the conditions in 
which it can be enjoyed. The author is clearly right to cast his net 
reasonably wide, and justified in his claim that, while there are a num- 
ber of other words that he might well have treated, his actual selection 
does not lack range. 

The three chapters that follow his introduction contain the hard 
digging; the first studies the Hebrew roots and their uses; the second 
studies the Greek equivalents in the O.T. and their further use in the 
Apocrypha; and the third studies the N.T. material. These three 
chapters are not easy or attractive reading; and much of the material, 
while presented with an admirable patience, does not yield any sur- 
prising results. But from time to time the patient reader is rewarded by 
some striking expression or penetrating insight: e.g. “The mass of the 
Jews . . . though universalist under the doctrine of God, were particu- 
larist under the doctrine of man’ (p. 23); ‘It is only God who “blesses” 
men, and therefore it is for men to “bless” God. The phrases are 
reciprocal and always refer to a divine boon, given and received’ 
(p. 50); ‘In studying terms there may be a kind of “fallacy of num- 
bers” . . . Jesus challenged sick “‘outsiders” to faith that He took for 
granted with His disciples’ (p. 73). Whenever possible the author traces 
the lines of development, e.g. on p. 64 he gives a useful summary 
of the difference between ydpis in the N.T. and in the LXX. There are 
certain big questions, too, on which he always keeps a watchful eye; 
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especially the questions how God’s sovereignty and grace are related 
to man’s freedom (pp. 60-61), and how his favour to Israel is related to 
his attitude towards the individual Israelite (pp: 31-32). Dr. Ryder 
Smith shows himself to be a strong champion of the individual, and of 
his freedom and responsibility. Towards the end he states that’ the 
restriction of interest to the individual (as against the People of God or 
the Church) is a deliberate feature of this particular book. 

A reviewer should not spend long on minor errors and misprints, 
But it is a pity that greater care has not been taken in the proof-reading 
of Dr. Ryder Smith’s work ; there are needless blemishes in the spelling 
and transliteration of both Hebrew and Greek words. & is usually ‘tz’, 
but sometimes ‘ts’; 8 is twice represented by ‘ (bara‘ on p. 26, nasa‘ on 
p- 40); Luesthai on p. 46 should be Ruesthai; 7yamnpevos is trans- 
literated with an initial ‘h’ (p. 96); émayyéAew (sic) (p. 178) needs a 
second ‘)’; eviAabevew should be ediAarevew. These errors are more 
than usually serious in a book which is so much devoted to careful 
linguistic study. On p. 149 surely ‘Moab’ should be substituted for 
“Tyre’. The author’s style is nearly always plain and straightforward; 
but on p. 125 there is a sentence with three negatives, which on analysis 
prove one too many. 

The last four chapters of the book are the most interesting. The 
author there treats certain specific topics of great importance with his 
usual patient care, yet at the same time in a stimulating and even pro- 
‘vocative way. In the first of these the themes of trial, temptation, and 
discipline are traced from the O.T. through the LXX to the N.T. The 
author brings out the growing awareness that God uses trials as a dis- 
cipline to make men better; and shows that in the same event Satan 
may be tempting a man to evil and God testing or disciplining him for 
good. ‘Here the idea of grace is not far away.’ Incidentally the author 
draws our attention to a temptation insufficiently recognized today— 
the temptation to intellectual dishonesty (pp. 112-13). 

The other three chapters are on the co-existence of grace and sin, 
the doctrine of election, and the fellowship of God with man in Christ. 
While all of these sections are interestingly written, it was the first 
which the present writer found the most exciting and provocative. Dr. 
Ryder Smith defends the belief in ‘pre-Incarnational’ grace, in Gentiles 
as well as Jews; and also accepts the view that after receiving God’s 
grace in Christ a man still can and often does fall into sin. On p. 127, 
Acts xxiv. 20-21 is instanced as an admission by St. Paul of sin (in 
throwing ‘resurrection’ as an apple of discord to the Sanhedrin); but 
surely the alternative explanation is preferable—the Apostle sincerely 
holds that the genuine Jewish hope is preserved in the Christian gospel, 
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and is saying, ‘The only point in my conduct which seems superficially 
reprehensible was in fact an open defence of our great hope.’ Once 
again we are given several incidental observations of great insight: 
e.g. the writer suggests that ém.@vyia should be translated ‘craving’, a 
word which would do justice to both its innocent and its guilty sense 
(p. 133); and he characterizes such vices as ‘enmities, strife, &c.’ as 
‘the misdirection of a (little) noticed but . . . important endowment of 
men, the right to differ. . . . Rightly used, this is a prolific source of 
progress, and . . . to learn to use it is the very school of love’ (p. 137). 

The most controversial section is that in which Dr. Ryder Smith 
defends the view that at conversion and baptism the believer becomes 
actually sinless in the fullest sense (pp. 126-40). Weakness no doubt 
remains and a relapse into sin universally (though not inevitably) 
follows; in this sense odpé is still with us. But odpé in the sense of a 
sinful principle is destroyed when a man becomes a Christian. 

Most treatments of the subject by Protestants take a diametrically 
opposite view, especially those in the Reformation tradition. For them 
the survival of odpé in the believer is axiomatic, not merely in the ordinary 
sense of ‘weakness’ but in the dark sense of Romans vii—viii; the be- 
liever is through Christ given the status of being righteous, but only by 
slow degrees, if at all, can he become in actual moral reality what in 
intention or by imputation he already is in Christ. It is therefore 
refreshing to read a statement of another view, which itself has had the 
support of an authentic Christian tradition. Dr. Ryder Smith argues the 
problem frankly and carefully, submitting his case to the arbitrament of 
an honest judgement on the vital N.T. texts. His work at this point is 
likely to be of great service, whether or not his conclusions are accepted ; 
many of us would do well to give careful thought to the considerations 
that he adduces. 

The present writer finds much to approve in this section ; he welcomes 
the reminder that in Romans vi. 11 AoyileoGe should not be taken to 
mean ‘count yourselves to be what you are not’, but ‘take account of 
what you are’. But he remains unconvinced by Dr. Ryder Smith’s 
claim that, since the odpé is crucified in the believer, therefore the cap 
that subsequently weakens him cannot be a survival of the same odpé. 
Is not much confusion caused by a failure to remember that odpé in the 
dark sense is not a substance, or one element among many in human 
nature such as a spiritual anatomist could isolate; that it is in fact a 
moral rather than a metaphysical term? The problem of course remains ; 
and it may be hoped that some who read this book will be stimulated 
to a new attempt to state the sense in which the grace of Christ is real 
in the believer. If so, might not the attempt be made to look in this 
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context at the Christian’s relation to his neighbour as well as at his 
transformed relation to God? 

The chapter on ‘election’ is also a valuable one. Dr. Ryder Smith goes 
to the limit in defending human freedom and responsibility, and deny- 
ing anything arbitrary in God’s choice. Words like éxAexrdés, he claiths, 
are at once simple passives and gerundives; God chooses men because 
they are ‘choose-able’. He makes illuminating use of the ‘Laws of Op- 
portunity, Hypertrophy, and Atrophy’, and reminds us that (where 
philosophy fails) history can show us what it means to use men without 
overriding their freedom. He makes the interesting suggestion (remini- 
scent of Professor Collingwood) that no sentence can be fully under- 
stood unless you know what question it is trying to answer; and that 
N.T. passages which refer to God’s election of men to salvation have in 
mind the problem of Judah, and the question ‘Who are God’s elect?” 
There is a careful discussion of the primary Pauline passages. For the 
most part the present writer found the argument persuasive, at least in 
the defence of the importance of man’s freedom; but he had the uneasy 
feeling that, to achieve this, the author was needlessly reducing the 
content and warmth of God’s sovereign choice. Does ‘foreknew’ mean 
no more than ‘foresaw that they would prove worthy’? 

All in all, this is a stimulating and valuable book, especially chapters 
5, 6, and 7. G. M. STYLER 


Studia Patristica. Edited by K. ALAND and F. L. Cross. I, pp. 
xii+ 700; II, pp. x-+560. (Texte und Untersuchungen, 63, 64.) 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. DM. 96.00. 


THESE two volumes comprise the papers presented to the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Patristic Studies held at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1955. If any demonstration were needed of both the vitality and the 
diversity of this field of research at the present day it is certainly pro- 
vided by these 112 separate articles, which are conveniently arranged in 
twelve main groups. 

The first of these divisions, Editiones, contains an illuminating account 
of a fourth-century deacon’s petition from Theadelphia (J. W. B. Barns), 
indicating how papyri can increase our knowledge of the history of 
Christianity in the most obscure provincial backwaters. Another valuable 
contribution (R. T. Meyer) is in the form of a miniature dictionary of the 
more unusual words used by Palladius in his Historia Lausiaca. Section 
II, Critica, both enunciates and in part applies the principles which 
enable the determination of the authorship of documents upon internal 
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evidence alone (see especially C. Lambot on the sermons of St. Augustine 
and M. Pellegrino on twenty-four homilies of St. Maximus of Turin). 

In III, Philologica, P. B. Corbett argues for the study of local variants 
of spelling in Latin manuscripts in order to determine their place of 
origin. Section IV, Biblica, not only traces the different treatment of 
separate verses from the Scriptures by the Fathers (2 Tim. iii. 2 by M. 
Bévenot and Gen. i. 26 by R. McL. Wilson) but also investigates their 
methods of exegesis (e.g. J. Dani¢lou on Origen). Section V, Judaica, 
reveals the possibilities of cross-fructification between Patristic and 
Jewish studies, and of particular interest is an exposition of the Mes- 
sianic doctrine in the Qumran Scrolls by M. Black. 

One of the editors, K. Aland, contributes a balanced survey of Con- 
stantine’s religious outlook in Section VI, Historica, which also includes 
some interesting suggestions concerning the origins of Priscillianism 
by V. C. De Clercq and a convincing argument by J. Stevenson that 
Lactantius’ Institutes should be assigned to the year 313 and the 
Epitome to 317. 

In VII, Liturgica, H. Ashworth draws attention to the importance of 
Boniface IV in the composition of the Gregorian Sacramentary, while 
E. C. Ratcliff demonstrates the uniqueness of the Roman Institution 
Narrative in that, unlike all others which rest upon a tradition in- 
dependent of the gospels, it alone adheres closely to the biblical text. 

Iuridica introduces Jewish law on adultery (D. Daube) with its bear- 
ing on John viii. 5 and a plea for a critical edition of the works of Faustus 
of Riez in relation to the False Decretals and the Pseudo-Eusebian 
writings (B. Leeming). 

Section IX, Theologica, is the longest and possibly the most important. 
C. Boyer gives a very clear definition of St. Augustine’s conception of 
nature, and G. Nygren indicates how the same Father’s philosophical 
ideas have transposed biblical thought on the subject of grace. H. de 
Riedmatten develops cogently the thesis that the Christology of Apol- 
linaris was not essentially Alexandrine and that his pia dvovs referred 
primarily to the particular constitution of Christ’s humanity. T. E. 
Pollard defines with commendable clarity the distinction between the 
Logos and Son concepts in Origen, Arius, and St. Athanasius. And, 
inter alia, C. B. Daly draws attention to the intercessory aspect of 
penance which serves to explain the part played by the confessors in 
their dispute with St. Cyprian. 

H. Chadwick (in Section X, Philosophica) shows how Origen was the 
prim architect of the three ‘historical’ arguments used by apologists 
down to the eighteenth century. In Monastica G. Folliet suggests that 
St. Augustine’s De opera monachorum was an attack upon a group of 
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Massalians (or Euchites) at Carthage, while J. Gribomont contends that 
the Massalians were the heirs of Eustathius of Sebaste. 

Finally, Section XII, Ascetica, presents a concise history of prayer in 
the early Church (A. Hamman) and an examination of the spiritual 
theology of St. Gregory of Nyssa (R. Leys), with a reminder that in the 
patristic period the theologian was a man of prayer who would not have 
acquiesced in the later dichotomy between the devotional and the 
intellectual life. 

It is a pleasure to recognize the consistently high level of the many 
contributions to these encyclopaedic volumes, and the editors are to be 
congratulated on a task most competently executed. J. G. Davirs 


Die rémische Petrustradition im Lichte der neuen Ausgrabungen unter 
der Peterskirche. By THEODOR KLauser. Pp. 122, 15 text-figures, 
19 plates. (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes 
Nordrhein—Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften, 24.) Kéln: West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1956. DM. 9.30. 


Despite its brevity, or possibly because of it, this must surely be counted 
among the best of the many books on the Vatican excavations. Where it 
is descriptive, it is terse and clear; where it is analytical and interpreta- 
tive, it is both judicious and imaginative. It makes a determined effort to 
apply the new archaeological evidence to the whole problem, that is, to 

‘ the Memoria ad Catacumbas as well as to the Vatican; and it is particu- 
larly strong in handling anything thav-relates to cultus. It is well illus- 
trated, and the footnotes contain a wealth of instruction. 

The book falls into three main parts. The first (pp. 11-34) examines 
the principal elements in the early literary tradition regarding St. Peter 
at Rome, later traditions being summarized in an appendix. Next, the 
excavations at St. Peter’s are reviewed (pp. 35-68). In each case some 
conclusions are drawn, but the final judgement is left to the third part 
(pp. 69-87), which combines the literary and archaeological evidence. 
At the end comes one of the most admirable features of the book, a 
detailed explanation of the illustrations (15 text-figures and 19 plates) 
which is of the greatest assistance to readers without training in the 
interpretation of archaeological minutiae. 

Some of Klauser’s conclusions are expressed with much confidence, 
some, in the nature of the case, more tentatively. Some have already 
been arrived at by others, some are widely accepted, even when they 
run contrary to the original Esplorazioni, and some of his suggestions 
are new. An attempt will be made here to indicate his position in general 
and to draw attention to his own contribution to the current discussion. 
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It should be understood, however, that the value of the book does not 
lie only in what is novel, but also in the able review of the whole matter. 

Klauser has no doubt that St. Peter was martyred in the Vatican 
gardens in A.D. 64; that the tropaion of Gaius has been found in situ and 
is to be dated not later than A.D. 165; that Gaius himself (and not only 
Eusebius) believed this to mark Peter’s grave, and that Constantine 
acted on the same belief. But he declares emphatically that the grave of 
Peter has not been discovered by the excavators and that they have not 
found any evidence from which its existence on that spot must be 
inferred. He regards it as improbable, though not impossible, that 
Peter’s body could have been recovered from the shambles. So far, many 
would agree, though on the last point it may be that while Klauser 
argues fairly enough from general probabilities, he does not allow suffi- 
ciently for individual zeal; one devoted man can upset all probabilities. 
However, he does produce strong reasons for believing that neither the 
day of Peter’s death nor the place of his burial, if any, was continuously 
remembered from A.D. 64 to 165. 

The more individual features of the book are as follows: 

1. Something happened about a.p. 165. Klauser suggests that the 
new emphasis upon apostolic foundation and succession apparent at 
that time stimulated a search for the tombs of the founder-apostles 
(tombs, incidentally, are better evidence than cenotaph-memorials). 
Tradition about the martyrdoms determined the general area, and the 
precise spot was possibly suggested by a fragmentary inscription such as 
PETR[ONIUS]. But the search was unsuccessful, the bones found were not 
at the time believed to be Peter’s and were carelessly replaced. Neverthe- 
less, the area was taken to be the right one, so that a monument was 
erected, the Aedicula of the excavations. From its modesty Klauser 
infers that it was not the work of the whole church in Rome as such 
(e.g. of Pope Anicetus, whom some have suggested as a revision of what 
the Liber Pontificalis says about Anencletus), but of a group. Much turns 
on this part of the argument, which is persuasively stated, but cannot 
be deemed invulnerable. 

2. Before long the monument was assumed to mark the tomb. While 
he will not allow Christine Mohrmann’s inference back from later Latin 
to earlier Greek senses of tropaeum and rejects the meaning relics, 
Klauser does not think that Gaius used tropaia because he could not 
point to tombs, taphot; he meant ‘our apostolic tombs are also trophies 
of victorious martyrdom, which is more than you Montanists can say of 
the admittedly apostolic tomb of Philip’. 

3. He is confident that the excavations have disposed of all attempts 
to explain the double Appia—Vatican cultus by theories of translation, 
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whether single or double. For if bones or relics of Peter had been taken 
to the Vatican after either an original or a temporary resting-place on 
the Appian Way, Constantine must have enclosed them in some honour- 
able sarcophagus or reliquary, which would have been found. This 
seems conclusive against the conjectures of Duchesne and others which 
were previously so attractive. Klauser argues similarly against any in- 
ventio on the Appian Way in 258. For what was then found, whether 
genuine or not, must have been subsequently removed to the Vatican 
and carefully preserved by Constantine. 

4. He warns us against supposing that Damasus’s inscription, Hic 
habitasse prius, rested on knowledge. He was already guessing, and his 
guess became the source of much later and fanciful embroidery. How 
then is the Appian cult to be explained? and the two dates, 29 June 258, 
in the Calendar of A.D. 354, and 22 February, cathedra Petri? On the last 
point he refers to his own earlier work which—as was argued indepen- 
dently by Lietzmann—showed that cathedra goes back to the Greek- 
speaking period of the Roman church and recalls not Peter’s accession 
to the episcopate but the chair placed for the departed at a funeral 
banquet, held on 22 February, the day of cari cognaii. The day of Peter’s 
death was forgotten, and the somewhat pagan banquet was later frowned 
upon. A group, however, perhaps small, perhaps more or less schisma- 
tic (though not, he thinks, Novatianist) continued to commemorate 
St. Peter separately, rejecting the traditions and cult associated with the 
‘monument of c. 165. In 258, it is suggested, there was a bid to unify the 
church by the promotion of agreed and official commemorations of Peter 
and Paul as martyrs on the same day #rinis viis, at the Vatican and on the 
Ostian and Appian roads. So 29 June 258 does not mark the first cult 
(Totenkultfeier) ad Catacumbas, but the first official liturgical celebration, 
the cult of martyrs now having been distinguished from that of the 
departed. The Triclia was soon built, the spot became a popular place 
of devotion, partly because there was more room than in the confined 
burial-place P at the Vatican, and subsequently Constantine himself 
honoured with a basilica the site where a cult of Peter of some sort had 
been continuous since about 165. Klauser seems inclined to believe that, 
at least for some time, the Memoria ad Catacumbas was held to mark the 
tomb of Peter and the Vatican the place of his execution. 

But why the Via Appia at all? Repudiating any possibility of Peter 
and Paul having really lived there, Klauser admits that the reason must 
remain obscure to us; it might be another such inscription as he pro- 
poses for the Vatican. Still, it is reasonable enough to suggest, on the 
succession-hypothesis, that if a search was made about a.p. 165, a 
minority group might have claimed more success than was achieved at 
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the Vatican. But there is the further difficulty that no traces of any cult 
of Peter have been found which antedate the Triclia, itself not earlier 
than A.D. 238, though there were Christian or syncretistic burials in the 
area from about A.D. 200, e.g. the tomb of Clodius Hermes. Klauser 
allows that his hypothesis of the simultaneous origin of the Vatican and 
Appian stories of Peter’s grave has not yet received any confirmation 
from archaeological discoveries at S. Sebastiano. 

It will be apparent by now that there is much common ground between 
the present book and the article by the Editor of this Journal, published 
in the April number, 1957. Both treat the problem as a whole, both 
reject translation theories, both think of a private cult on the Appian 
Way, subsequently changed to a public liturgical martyr-cult, and they 
say much the same about Damasus. But Klauser’s attempt to put the 
Appian cult back to c. 165 goes farther than Chadwick’s ‘it may be pos- 
sible that simple believers suspected that the true apostolic graves were 
located there, even as far back as the late second century’; and his 
dismissal of an invention contradicts Chadwick’s explanation of 29 June 
258. The difference, however, is that Klauser rejects an invention of 
something material, while Chadwick speaks of an invention on 29 June 
‘in consequence of a special revelation’. If this could mean only a revela- 
tion of the correct burial-place and not a discovery of bones, Klauser’s 
objection would lapse so far, though that does not mean that he would 
be in agreement with Chadwick, who places the beginning of the cult 
there in 258, a view which can claim archaeological support. 

Thougia it is evident that much remains problematical, a considerable 
step forward has been taken if we agree with Klauser and Chadwick in 
dismissing all explanations of the double cult in terms of translations, 
and accept the idea of divergent groups, one at first less well instructed 
than the other, subsequently reconciled by prudent ecclesiastical states- 
manship. And those who believe that a continuous tradition of the site 
of Peter’s burial on the Vatican was maintained are left with a very 
formidable case to answer. S. L. GREENSLADE 


Refrigerium Interim: die Vorstellungen vom Zwischenzustand und 
die friihchristliche Grabeskunst. By ALFRED STUIBER. Pp. 208. 
(Theophaneia. Beitrage zur Religions- und Kirchengeschichte 
des Altertums, Bd. 11.) Bonn: Hanstein, 1957. DM. 18.20. 

Amonc those fields in which Classical scholarship has made the most 

significant advances since about the beginning of the second quarter of 

the present century is the field of Graeco-Roman after-life beliefs, 
aspirations, and imagery during the late Hellenistic period and 
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throughout the course of Roman imperial times. An unabating stream of 
new archaeological discoveries, artistic, architectural, epigraphical, and 
papyrological, has fertilized a truly abundant crop of studies, many of 
them monumental and definitive in character, in which the new material 
is published, interpreted, appraised, and correlated with the earlier- 
known evidence. Late-pagan ‘other-worldly’ notions are now presented 
as far more complex and varied in their content, as more exuberant in 
the rites that they inspired, and as finding expression in a much richer 
and more vivid system of pictorial language than had been realized 
formerly. And since this complicated religious setting was the context 
into which Christianity was born, the context of ideas and of artistic 
images from which its non-Jewish converts in the Roman Empire were 
recruited, it is obviously vital for our understanding of the story of the 
early Church that, in the light of this fresh knowledge, her doctrines and 
speculations on man’s destiny beyond the grave, as revealed in her writ- 
ings and mirrored in her art, should be re-examined and re-evaluated. 
The outstanding merit of the book here reviewed lies in the boldness 
and objective scholarship with which that task is undertaken. 

Stuiber’s central theme is early Christian beliefs on the nature of the 
individual soul’s intermediate state between death, when soul and body 
are sundered, and the General Resurrection, when, on a wholly new 
plane, the partnership of soul and body is to be restored. His term fer 
this state, refrigerium interim, is borrowed from Tertullian. The limits of 

‘his study are the earlier O.T. Scriptures at the one end and Christian 
writings, inscriptions, and works of art, in general of a date not later than 
¢. 300, at the other end. And his principal thesis is that, so far as 
Christian tomb-art of the third century is concerned, this notion of 
an intermediate state, experienced even by the just in a subterranean 
dwelling of the dead, provides the underlying and unifying theme. 

S. devotes the first part of his work to the literary documents, begin- 
ning with those of the pre-Christian Jewish and Hellenistic worlds. The 
N.T. passages on which he relies are the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
the references to Christ’s Descent into Hell (Luke xxiii. 43; 1 Peter iii. 
19), 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, and the picture of the souls of the martyrs under 
the heavenly altar (Apocalypse vi. 9-11). But none of these, in this 
reviewer's opinion, substantiates his theory that the N.T. writers 
believed the souls of the non-martyr saved to be waiting in Hades after 
the Redemption. In the Christian writings of the second and third cen- 
turies, notably in those of Tertullian, Victorinus of Pettau, and Lactan- 
tius, this theory of a Christian Hades undoubtedly finds support. The 
question is, how far can such views be taken as representative of the 

normal Christian thought of the period? And there are other passages 
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used by S. which it is by no means essential to interpret as alluding to 
a subterranean intermediate state. 

The best of the sections dealing with the documentary evidence are 
those on the réle of the demons as the early Christians and the Gnostics 
conceived of it. Here the latter’s dualistic system is described and analysed 
with particular lucidity. 

As his sub-title shows, it is in the archaeological evidence of inscrip- 
tions, cultus, and works of art, ably marshalled and minutely discussed 
in the second half of his book, that S. discovers the most important 
basis for his theory of early Christian belief in an underground refri- 
gerium interim; and it is in his fourth and most substantial chapter 
that his interpretations and conclusions most often strike this re- 
viewer as questionable or, on occasion, unacceptable. The word refri- 
gerium essentially belongs to the vocabulary of tomb-inscriptions; and 
§.’s method is first to define this term in accordance with his under- 
standing of the epigraphical texts and then to read the purport of the 
early Christian sepulchral paintings and sculptures in the light of his 
definitions. 

Of the two relevant meanings of refrigerium we will consider first that 
which is by far the commoner—spiritual refreshment for the soul after 
death in its pre-resurrection intermediate state. It is, of course, in this 
sense that the word appears in the familiar prayer for the dead in the 
Canon of the Roman Mass: ‘memento etiam, Domine, famulorum- 
famularumque tuarum qui nos praecesserunt cum signo fidei et dormiunt 
in somno pacis. Ipsis, Domine, et omnibus in Christo quiescentibus 
locum refrigerii, lucis, et pacis ut indulgeas deprecamur.’ Since the 
explicit development of the doctrine of Purgatory, this prayer has 
normally been recited as a request that God will ‘transfer’ the souls of 
the faithful departed to Heaven from their place of purification. But, as 
S. most properly insists, at an earlier period, while the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory was still but in embryo, this Mass-prayer and the prayers for 
refrigerium that occur in the early tomb-inscriptions, could only express 
the wish or hope of the survivors that God may have already granted to 
their dead that state of beatitude which the souls of the saved are able to 
possess before the General Resurrection. The ‘acclamations’ addressed 
directly to the dead, such as bene refrigera, must be taken as an exhorta- 
tion to the soul to enjoy the state of refreshment into which he or she has 
already entered. As we should expect, from the conclusions that he has 
previously drawn from the literary texts, S. assumes that this refrigerium 
was located by the writers or commissioners of these inscriptions in an 
underworld. Nevertheless, he has not produced a single instance of a 
refrigerium formula in which a subterranean dwelling for the good is as 
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much as hinted at; and he does not appear to consider seriously 
in this context the possibility that righteous souls of non-martyrs could 
be believed in the third century to be experiencing their pre-resurrection 
state in Heaven. Why should somnus pacis be, as he maintains, an impos- 
sible expression for celestial habitation and indicate instead an under- 
ground abode? As S. himself points out, the emphasis in the epigraphical 
references to refrigerium, of which the commonest Greek equivalents are 
dvamavois and avayvyx7y, is on rest, repose, peace, sleep, refreshment, 
relaxation, and ‘breathing again’ after the toils and turmoils of earthly 
life. And indeed for the Christian of the first three centuries, persecution, 
if actually more intermittent and less widespread than was once supposed, 
was an ever-present menace and brought with it, when it came, not only 
the material losses of property, means of livelihood, and often of life 
itself, but also those inner moral conflicts and dilemmas of conscience in 
the surroundings of an alien world, which Christians today are probably 
better able to appreciate than were their more recent forbears. Release 
from all this could surely be envisaged as no insignificant aspect of the 
joys of Heaven; and if the picture that emerges is one in which a species 
of passivity is stressed, this could well have been due to an instinct that 
for a human being’s full activity in Heaven the presence of the whole man, 
body as well as soul, is needed. 

The second epigraphical meaning of refrigerium that is germane to cur 
subject is that of funerary meal. But S. does not make the very excep- 
~ tional nature of the Ad Catacumbas triclia graffiti sufficiently clear: they 
are at present our only examples of this use of refrigerium in an unequi- 
vocally Christian context. The presence of a wine-jug beside the inscrip- 
tion Ianuaria, bene refrigera et roga pro nos need not mean, as S. appears 
to assert that it does, that we must interpret this ‘acclamation’ as an 
invitation to the dead to share in a feast held for her at the tomb by the 
living: it could equally well be symbolic of the soul’s refreshment at a 
heavenly banquet. The dative case in which the names of St. Peter and 
St. Paul occur in the refrigeravi and refrigerium feci inscriptions Ad 
Catacumbas is certainly not easy to interpret. Taken at its face-value, 
it suggests, not ‘in honour of’, but ‘for’, or ‘in . ‘1 of’ Peter and Paul, as 
though the writers supposed that they could strengthen the dead through 
food and drink, according to the common notion of the pagans. Yet this 
interpretation, if it be the correct one, of these graffiti could not there 
exclude belief that the dead were in Heaven—unless we assume that the 
devotees Ad Catacumbas were relegating the Apostolic martyrs-in-chief 
of Rome to a subterranean Hades, or at any rate to a lower place than 
was normally assigned to martyrs. 

The elaborate cultus lavished on the wealthier pagan dead is an aspect 
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of Graeco-Roman sociology on which, thanks to modern research, we 
now possess a very considerable mass of information; and it is from this 
new store of knowledge in particular that S. sets out boldly to deduce 
some of the chief factors determining the choice of motives in early 
Christian tomb-art. 

At the root of this pagan cultus lay the belief that the souls of the 
departed in some sense, or on some occasions, dwelt in or visited the 
graves where their bodies lay. The grave was thus the focal point at 
which the living could establish contact with the dead, surrounding 
them with all those amenities of earthly life which they still required and 
could still enjoy—common objects of everyday routine, flowers, wreaths, 
plants, gardens (cepotaphia), lights, and, above all, offerings of food and 
drink, even formal meals eaten by the living, but in which the deceased 
were invited to partake. It cannot be doubted that a number of the 
themes of pagan tomb-art often represent what S. describes as the 
‘Fixierung’ (rendering permanent) of, and substitution for, the actuality 
of all these elements of “Totenkult’. Imitations in paint, stone, or stucco 
of toilet-articles, tools, writing-materials, &c., did duty for the real 
things ; the superabundant floral and landscape scenes provided the dead 
with offerings of garlands and roses that never faded and with gardens 
that never ceased to bloom; while the omnipresent banquet-scenes 
ensured for them perpetual nourishment. On the other hand, there are 
many other motives that cannot be explained in terms of cultus—the 
troops of wild animals, for instance, which must symbolize the teeming 
life of Paradise, the frolicsome sea-beasts that convey the souls of the 
departed across the ocean to the Blessed Isles, the Bacchic revel-rout, 
which must depict in picture-language heavenly bliss. If such themes as 
these cannot but be referred to the delights of Elysium, why should not 
the floral, the landscape, and the feasting themes have likewise conveyed 
a more spiritual, ‘other-worldly’ meaning, alternative, or additional, to 
the realistic allusion ? 

That some, at least, of the early Christians also honoured their dead 
with flowers and wreaths and laid out cepotaphia is proved both by 
literature and by inscriptions. But here again, even if S. is right in detect- 
ing ‘Fixierung’ in some of the floral and landscape motives of catacomb 
painting and pre-Constantinian sarcophagus carving, the possibility can- 
not be excluded that right back in the earliest period of Christian art 
allusions to heavenly gardens and flowering meadows, enjoyed in the 
state of refrigerium, were hereby intended. And S. surely goes too far in 
interpreting as ‘Fixierung’ of cepotaphia the third-century pastoral 
Paradise sarcophagi, both pagan and Christian. Are we really to suppose 
that these tomb-enclosures were furnished with farm-yards complete 
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with flocks and herds and shepherds in their straw huts milking goats, 
with ox-carts, and with all the paraphernalia of husbandry? Nor can we 
dismiss as mere landscape-features the four large, symmetrically placed, 
and prominent birds perched on the trees in the La Gayolle sarcophagus, 
If birds in funerary contexts were soul-birds in fourth-century Christian 
art (which S. admits), as they were almost certainly in earlier pagan art, 
why should they not have been soul-birds in third-century Christian 
works? 

The relation to early Christian thought and practice of the pagan 
habits of offering food to, and holding meals for, the dead presents amore 
complex problem. It is true that such habits were deeply ingrained, by 
long-standing traditions of family pietas, in most converts to Christianity 
from paganism during the early centuries. It is true that of the seventeen 
or so representations of meals in Christian sepulchral contexts that S, 
cites, three seem to be explicable only as scenes in which the living are 
eating or drinking for the dead. It is true that at Salona and in Rome 
itself receptacles for food-offerings and holes for pouring liquids have 
come to light on Christian graves; and we have the clear references to 
tomb-meals in the Ad Catacumbas refrigerium graffiti. It is also true that 
in the Church in North Africa during the third and fourth centuries 
these pagan practices, reflecting pagan concepts, such as those indulged 
in by St. Monnica before her reprimand from St. Ambrose, constituted 
a grave abuse, which St. Augustine made it one of his most pressing 
_ duties to reform (see J. Quasten, ‘ “Vetus Superstitio et Nova Religio”: 
the Problem of Refrigerium in the Ancient Church of North Africa’, in 
Harvard Theological Review, xxxiii (1940), pp. 253-66). Nevertheless, it 
would be hazardous to argue from these facts that sepulchral banquets 
on the pagan model were so common a practice in the third-century 
Roman Church that practically all the feasting-scenes in the art of her 
publicand official cemeteries are to be explained, not as symbols of celestial 
bliss in the intermediate state, but as the ‘Fixierung’ of actual meals 
eaten at the tombs and designed to feed and quicken Christian souls that 
languished in a subterranean Hades. That meals partaken of with such 
intention were widespread in Rome we have no evidence, whether literary 
or epigraphical ; and in one of his letters on the North African situation, 
St. Augustine roundly asserts that ‘throughout the greater part of Italy 
and in almost all the Churches beyond the sea these practices either 
never existed, or, where they did exist, have been rooted out and put 
down by the diligence and the censures of bishops entertaining true 
views concerning the life to come’. S. states that ‘der alte Totenkult 
wird auch von Christen weitergeiibt, natiirlich unter Ausschaltung 
spezifisch paganer Bestandteile’. But what were these pagan elements if 
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not the whole conception of a meal that could assist the dead? As for the 
well-known scene in the ‘Sacraments Chapel’ of the Callixtus Catacomb, 
showing a man stretching out his hands over loaves and fishes on a three- 
legged table and an Orans standing near him, the old Eucharistic-con- 
secration explanation is preferable to S.’s notion that the Orans is a dead 
person to whom the man at the table is offering food. For this man pays 
no attention to the Orans, and both figures gaze out of the picture into 
the distance as though in search of divine assistance. The famous Irene 
and Agape feasting-scenes in the Peter and Marcellinus Catacomb are 
likewise interpreted by S. as “Totenmahle’ in the pagan sense. But they 
might well be very mundane, not to say rollicking, versions of the hea- 
venly banquet, or depict those Christian social meals (agapai) which we 
know to have been held in the third and fourth centuries not for, but in 
commemoration of, relatives and martyrs on their anniversaries and 
which all too often degenerated into unseemly debaucheries. But S. is 
clearly right in rejecting a Eucharistic explanation here. S.’s denial of 
all Christian content in the paintings on the attic of the Tomb of M. 
Clodius Hermes Ad Catacumbas, and his interpretation of them as a 
‘Totenmahl’ flanked by ‘idyllic’ landscape scenes depicting the sources 
from which the caterers for the repast derived their supplies of mutton 
and pork, are not convincing. The pastoral ‘Good Shepherd’ scene on 
the left, if not necessarily Christian, is obviously patient of a Christian 
explanation. The decorous banquet-scene in the centre could be the 
Miracle of Cana or the Cena Caelestis. As for the picture on the right, 
with swine hurtling down a cliff-face into water, who can the tall, com- 
manding figure be, and who can be the small figure standing before the 
tall man in an attitude of supplication, if not Christ and the possessed 
man of Gadara, whose devils took refuge in the swine? 

S.’s discussions of the individual figure-scenes of early Christian tomb- 
art are one of his most important contributions. He demonstrates that 
among the Jonah representations, the prophet’s repose beneath the gourd- 
tree is the earliest and remained the favourite throughout our period. 
Here the iconography is not strictly biblical and stresses the element of 
sleep and relaxation as an allegory of the refrigerium. But it lends no 
support to S.’s theory that this bliss was located in a subterranean under- 
world. In his excellent section on the ‘Good Shepherd’ representations 
there is only one point with which this reviewer must express disagree- 
ment and that is S.’s contention that the mosaic fishing-scene on the 
north wall of the Mausoleum of the Julii under St. Peter’s is merely 
a secondary, aquatic adjunct to the Jonah episode depicted on the east 
wall of the tomb and that the angler is not to be thought of as our Lord. 
This will not do; for, in the first place, the intervening tendrils of the vine, 
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that spreads over walls and vault, mark out the two pictures as clearly 
independent of one another; in the second place, the position of this 
fishing-scene on the most important wall of the chamber, opposite the 
entrance, proclaims its own intrinsic significance, in fact, as an allegory 
of Baptism ; and in the third place, the large scale and impressive bearing 
of the angler reveals him as the ‘Fisher of mortal men’, as Clement of 
Alexandria in his hymn to the Redeemer characterizes Christ. In the 
introductory pages to his section on the seven ‘Rettungsbilder’ in early 
Christian tomb-art, S. presents a convincing case for connecting these 
pictures less with the Ordo Commendationis Animae than with those 
‘summaries’ or pithy narratives presenting figures and events of sacred 
history which the early Church inherited from O.T. and late Jewish 
tradition and enriched with a few N.T. examples. None of these seven 
deliverance-scenes shows any trace of belief in a subterranean inter- 
mediate state. And is it true to say that the two other third-century N.T. 
tomb-scenes, the Healing of the Paralytic Man and the Samaritan 
Woman at the Well, have no connexion with the dead? The first spells 
deliverance from disease and evil, the second tells of the living waters of 
immortality. There follows a very valuable analysis of the various types 
of Orantes in sepulchral art. But must the Orans figure accompanying 
some historical characters that are praying for deliverance be itself 
necessarily petitioning? Why should not its prayer be one of thanks- 
giving for the deliverance that was granted? What evidence have we 
' that the Christians of this period conceived of their dead, whom they so 
often proclaimed to be in pace, as praying, in a state of anxious uncer- 
tainty, for an improvement in their lot? Why should not these Orantes be 
offering prayers of praise in Heaven, or even interceding for the living, 
as St. Peter and St. Paul were asked to do, well before 300, in the Ad 
Catacumbas graffiti? 

One’s general impression is that, just as S. fails to explain precisely 
how and why his subterranean Hades yielded place to Heaven, after 
about 300, as the Christian soul’s abode, so he is inclined to draw too 
sharp a line of demarcation between the themes of pre-Constantinian 
Christian tomb-art and those of the fourth and fifth centuries. The very 
varied biblical scenes that characterize the later period bear more than 
a merely local relation to the grave. They present significant moments 
in the age-long story of God’s mercy to the human race, from the Crea- 
tion to the Passion, ending with the deaths of the two chief Apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, a story that finds its ultimate fulfilment in the 
individual soul’s salvation. All are in a true sense ‘Rettungsbilder’. The 
Adoration of the Magi, for example, symbolizes the redemption of 
gentile converts. The cures worked by Christ attest His victory over pain, 
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sickness, and sin; while the Miracle of Cana and the Multiplication of 
the Loaves and Fishes are types of the gift of everlasting life which 
awaits the Christian soul beyond the grave, not in a dim, uncertain, 
subterranean Hades, but in a heavenly ‘place of cool refreshment, light, 
and peace’. J. M. C. ToynsEe 


The Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria. By E. F. Osporn. Pp. xi+ 
206. (Texts and Studies, New Series, vol. III.) Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 30s. 


Dr. OsBorN’s book on Clement of Alexandria is obviously the fruit of 
much study and a real affection for its subject. Its purpose it to show that 
Clement is a more original and a more coherent thinker than he has 
sometimes been represented, to point out the importance of the lines of 
thought which he inaugurated for the later development of Christian 
philosophy, and to suggest that as a Christian philosopher he is by no 
means without interest for us today. And on the whole Osborn succeeds 
very well in what he has set out to do. He shows that Clement is not just 
amuddled eclectic or a merely superficial thinker and brings out not only 
his real originality and importance in the context of the thought of his 
time but his permanent attractiveness. Clement is the first of that very 
wide-ranging and varied collection of religious thinkers who may be 
roughly described as Christian Platonists. Their way of thinking may 
seem to adherents of schools which maintain a greater apparent rigour 
and clarity deplorably vague and confused; and it is perhaps unlikely 
that Osborn’s account of Clement would convince either a Thomist or a 
contemporary linguistic philosopher that his thought was entirely clear 
or coherent. But the considerable majority of intelligent religious people 
who are neither are likely to find it attractive, and to be stimulated by the 
present book to read Clement for themselves, if they have not already 
done so. 

The main criticism which the present reviewer can find to make of the 
book is concerned not so much with Osborn’s description of Clement’s 
own thought, which seems admirably complete and clear, as with his 
attempt (which it was obviously necessary for him to make) to set it 
against its Greek background. Osborn is by no means ill informed about 
ancient philosophy or unscholarly in his handling of his material (the 
only lapse in his scholarship which a reasonably careful, though not 
pernickety, reading has detected is the trivial and amusing one on p. 155 
which turns the obscure comedian Epicrates into the title of a play by 
Aristophanes). But his knowledge of the philosophers he has to deal with 
does not always seem to go very deep and his account of them in Part I, 
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ch. i in particular suffers from a fault all too common in histories of 
thought, that of excessive stylization. He tries to describe all the relevant 
ancient philosophical theologies summarily in terms of their solutions of 
two problems, that of the one and the many and that of divine immanence 
and transcendence. Important though these problems are in later Greek 
philosophy, a summary account exclusively in terms of them blurs a 
great many most important distinctions. Transcendence, for instance, 
meant very different things to the author of the De Mundo and to Plotinus. 
And the Logos-doctrine of Clement is surely not very adequately or 
happily described by speaking of the Son as the ‘immanent one-many’ 
without very careful qualification and distinction between various senses 
of immanence. But this fault does not spoil the detailed account of 
Clement’s own teaching which fills the greater part of the book. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Tertullien: Traité de la prescription contre les hérétiques. Edited and 
translated by R. F. Rerouté and P. DE LABRIOLLE. Pp. 167. 
(Sources Chrétiennes, 46.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. 


De Praescriptione Haereticorum is one of the best-known and one of the 
least persuasive of Tertullian’s works. Its argument is a complicated 
begging of the question—which is possibly why the book was so popular 
with post-reformation controversialists. The discussion of the heretical 
misuse of Quaerite et invenietis misses the obvious point that in its 
original context this sentence has no relevance either to their contention 
or to its refutation. Fortunately Tertullian proceeded ex abundanti to 
confute the heretics on other and more solid grounds. 

The present edition will be found specially useful. The introduction, 
text, and notes by Refoulé are accompanied by a reprint (corrected 
where necessary) of the generally accurate and always lucid translation 
of de Labriolle. The introduction contains, among other useful matter, 
a discussion of the use and limitations of praescriptio and exceptio in 
Roman legal proceedings, as well as a welcome analysis of the conception 
of traditio (which, it is indicated, signifies delivery rather than transmis- 
sion). The section on the manuscripts and editions is excellent, and the 
analysis of the argument is clear and conclusive. Text and translation, 
facing one another, are accompanied by three sets of notes, (1) critical, 
(2) on the Latin text and on Tertullian’s terminology and syntactical 
usages, and (3) on the subject-matter. Throughout the book there are 
numerous quotations from both ancient and modern works, including 
some very recent English publications. There are some misprints, and 
occasionally in English quotations important words seem to be omitted. 
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On p. 22 read cognitio for cognatio, and on p. 106 (note d) read salutis for 
solutio. On pp. 93 and 110 zépas is evidently a slip for mépay (though 
évavriov would be more usual). In chapter 9 certa re, in spite of the great 
names which support it, does not seem to have any very evident meaning, 
and the sentence remains unintelligible: I suspect that we ought to read 
expedit and that certare either means ‘ascertain’ or is a corruption of some 
other word which does mean that. In chapter 13 the note on in nomine 
dei misses the point that God the Son, when appearing to the patriarchs, 
is designated ‘God’ in the text of Genesis. In chapter 40 expositio delicto- 
rum is mistranslated ‘l’expiation des fautes’. These, and a few others, 
are but slight faults in a work which should not only serve as a welcome 
introduction to the study of Tertullian but will also enable those whose 
knowledge is more advanced to benefit from the extent and variety of 
the editor’s reading. E. Evans 


St. Cyprian: The Lapsed, the Unity of the Catholic Church. 'Trans- 
lated and annotated by Maurice Bévenort. Pp. 133. (Ancient 
Christian Writers, vol. 25.) London: Longmans, 1957. 21s. 


Fr. BEveNoT has been thinking about the subject for a long time; it is 
well that he should issue this translation, with detailed commentary, of 
de Lapsis and de Unitate. Surprises are not to be expected. It is taken for 
granted that in de Unit. iv the primacy-text is the first edition of 251, 
while the received text is a corrected edition called forth by the contro- 
versy with Stephen. Does this mean that Cyprian unscrupulously 
changed his theology when it became inconvenient? We are assured not. 
The dogmatic difference between the two texts is virtually nil, and he 
corrected himself only ‘because Rome was reading more into it than 
he had intended’. His failure to excommunicate Stephen reveals ‘his 
instinctive regard for Rome’. Admittedly his attitude shows that he had 
something to learn about the papacy; but Fr. Bévenot speculates that 
at the end the prospect of death may have cleared Cyprian’s mind to see 
that he needed a better theory of church unity. Occasionally in the notes 
there is an anxious look over the shoulder, not indeed at Benson (men- 
tioned only for a passing dig on a minor point) nor even at Hugo Koch 
whose ‘polemical works’ are darkly referred to without title (a pity, 
perhaps, since Cathedra Petri is a book from which there is much to 
learn, whether one agrees or not), but at Dom Le Moyne’s theory that 
the primacy-text originated among the Caecilianists of the fourth 
century. A priori Le Moyne has a case; in the tense situation of the 
Donatist schism communion with Rome and the -hurches north of the 
Mediterranean was a trump card, and no one’s view of the matter was 
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more important than Cyprian’s. I think it might equally well be argued 
that the Donatists produced the received text to exclude the Caecilianist 
appeal to Cyprian’s great name. 

The treatment of de Lapsis is full of interest, even if it does not bring 
out the subtle self-defence and self-assertion which condition much 
of the argument. Altogether, however, this book deserves a friendly 
reception. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. 
Cross. Pp. xx-++-1492. London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
70s. 


THis magnificent book is a fantastic achievement and a reviewer's first 
duty is a deeply respectful salute to the editor, himself responsible for so 
large a proportion of the whole. The list of contributors includes many 
distinguished names, but at first sight might seem brief—until one 
reflects that a larger team would have been quite superfluous. Specialist 
help is acknowledged for semitic and medieval subjects. For the rest it 
is largely the editor’s handiwork. The most important consequence is 
a clear unity of approach and purpose. In the matter of proportion, 
West prevails over East, Britain (to a less degree) over the Continent 
and North America, and Catholicism over Protestantism. ‘A historical 
treatment predominates’ (p. v), and the range of accurate factual in- 

_ formation is enormous. Without exception liturgical and patristic articles 
are masterly. For modern history the book breaks fresh ground and 
gives welcome short biographies of many figures, the living included 
(albeit only an august few). The more purely theological articles might 
have been expected to be on a larger scale; even in the historical articles 
where theological issues are vital to comprehension (e.g. Socinianism) 
doctrinal questions take second place. The bibliographies, however, 
which were compiled independently of the articles to which they are 
attached, are almost always splendid, give incisive guidance about 
important items, and ensure that specialists too will constantly consult 
the book. 

The standard of accuracy it would be impertinent to praise. Naturally 
every reader will have his own list of points he might wish to add, and 
here I note only a fewtrifles picked up at random. I think the Enchiridion 
translated by Rufinus and quoted in the Rule of St. Benedict merits 
mention under Sixtus II. s.v. ‘Dioscorus’, his excommunication of Leo 
is attributed to August 449 at Ephesus; was it not at Nicaea in Septem- 

ber 451? s.v. ‘Melitius’ of Antioch, his distinction of being com- 
memorated in the Roman Calendar, despite the fact that he was never at 
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any time in his life in communion with the Roran see, needs a word of 
explanation. s.v. ‘Chaplain’, it might be worth noting that royal chap- 
lains are attested from the mid-fourth century, army chaplains from 
early in the fifth. s.v. ‘Millenarianism’, that ‘it received its death-blow 
from Origen’ is of course true in the sense that he created a theological 
climate highly adverse to chiliastic belief, but the phrase could mislead 
the unwary into supposing that he launched a frontal attack on it, 
whereas allusions are rather rare; and Augustine’s early chiliasm is of 
interest, though not mentioned here. _s.v. ‘Antiochus Epiphanes’, does 
the epithet only mean a claim to be ‘illustrious’? The article on ‘Easter’ 
is very good; but one has the impression that the author of z Peter: a 
Paschal Liturgy is holding his fire. It must suffice to add that the articles 
are most readable and have a pleasantly idiosyncratic humour. It is 
a delight to discover that the Tractarian movement was described in a 
Greek newspaper as zroulevopds. 


Festschrift fiir Giinther Dehn. Edited by WILHELM SCHNEEMELCHER. 
Pp. 268. Neukirchen Kreis Moers: Buchhandlung des Erzieh- 
ungsvereins, 1957. DM. 13.80. 


THIs impressive volume consists of contributions by thirteen members 
of the Bonn Faculty of Protestant Theology in honour of the 75th 
birthday of their emeritus colleague whose sermon on Christianity and 
War at Magdeburg in 1928 became a cause célébre and made him a 
forerunner of the Church Struggle against the Nazis. His story is told 
here by E. Bizer. Limitations both of space and of the reviewer's 
knowledge preclude criticism of more than two items. P. Vielhauer 
observes that although the ideas of the kingdom of God and the Son of 
Man have become bound up in the gospels, they are nevertheless 
distinct not only in origin but also (he urges) in the tradition of Jesus’ 
sayings. No allusions to the coming of the Son of Man are allowed to be 
authentic; Jesus preached the kingdom, and the language about the 
coming Son of Man originates in the fact that after the resurrection the 
disciples could only express their conviction of his exaltation by using 
current notions of contemporary eschatology. The persuasiveness of 
this thesis depends on a detailed demonstration of what are or are not 
ipsissima verba; one of the sharper corners that has to be turned is the 
disqualification of Matt. xix. 28 = Luke xxii. 28~30, since it apparently 
involves the corollary that the “Twelve’, as a fixed circle, are a post- 
resurrection creation of the Church. There is much to think about here. 

W. Schneemelcher discusses the dramatic sermon De Anima et 
Corpore ascribed to Alexander of Alexandria in the Syriac tradition and 
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in one citation in the Florilegium Edessenum, to Melito of Sardis in two 
other citations of the same Fiorilegium, and to Athanasius in the Coptic 
version edited by Budge. The treatment of the Descent to Hades differs 
from that of Athanasius, and the Coptic ascription is discounted, 
Professor Schneemelcher suggests that Alexander worked up a homily 
by Melito. The importance of the point is that the document is one of 
the only sources for Alexander’s theology, and is crucial for the light 
it may cast into the almost Stygian darkness of Alexandrian theology 
between Dionysius and Athanasius. Is Melito the key rather than 
Irenaeus? 

Other contributions include inter alia M. Noth on the relation between 
archaeology and literary study of the Old Testament, E. Dinkler on 
Rom. ix-xi, being an expanded version of the admirable paper printed 
in the Chicago Fournal of Religion, xxxvi (1956), pp. 109-27, H. Karpp 
on the inspiration of the LXX in patristic thought, W. Kreck on Word 
and Spirit in Calvin, and an exciting critique of Holl’s famous paper on 
‘Luthers Kirchenbegriff’ by H. J. Iwand. H. CHapwick 


St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of Laodicea. By the late G. L. 
PRESTIGE. Edited from his papers by HENRY CHADWICK. Pp. ix+ 
68. London: S.P.C.K., 1956. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. LEONARD PRESTIGE was honoured in his lifetime by scholars in 
every country where Christian doctrine is studied, for his magistral book 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, God in Patristic Thought. He also earned 
the gratitude of many English-speaking undergraduates for his brilliant 
introduction to the early history of Christian doctrine, Fathers and 
Heretics. Now, in the sad hour of his parting from us, he has left us a 
memorial which abounds in characteristic signs of the scholar’s wisdom 
and the teacher’s wit to treasure and admire. This last, posthumous book 
is on so srnall a scale that if Dr. Prestige’s friend and former pupil, Fr. 
Henri de Riedmatten, O.P., had not almost simultaneously published 
the results of his own research,’ it might not have attracted the attention 
which it deserves. For its ostensible subject—-the authenticity of the 
letters alleged to have been exchanged between St. Basil and Apol- 
linaris in the early 60’s of the fourth century*—tends to obscure the 


™ ‘La Correspondance entre Basile de Césarée et Apollinaire de Laodicée’, 
J.T.S., N.S. VII, part 2, pp. 199-210; VIII, part 1, pp. 53-70. 

2 Epp. 361-4, and a fifth letter (not in the Benedictine collection) originally 
published by J. A. Mingarelli in 1779, and again by L. Sebastiani in 1796. The 
latter has hitherto been available to the majcrity of students only in F. Loofs’s 
Eustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologie der Basiliusbriefe (Halle, 1898), 
Pp. 72-73. 
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vastly more important and dependent question of the interpretation of 
the Nicaenum between A.D. 325 and 381. English students do not now 
exhibit the same interest in textual and literary problems as did their 
forefathers, and might, in relegating Dr. Prestige’s opusculum to the 
realms of Torquemada and Ximenes, have neglected to turn their 
attention to the vital question of the meaning of the Homoousion. Fr. de 
Riedmatten has, however, ensured that in England we apply ourselves 
both to the text of the correspondence and to its content as scientifically 
as continental scholars; his essay is one of the most important additions 
to the number of Basilian studies since Anders Cavallin reopened the 
discussion of the text in 1944." 

Dr. H. Chadwick, who prepared Prestige’s manuscript for the press, 
observes in his preface that the full material for the considering of the 
question will not be available until we have a critical edition of Athana- 
sius’s letter to Jovian, of the Refutatio hypocrisis Meleti et Eusebit 
Samosatensis, and of the Tomus ad Antiochenos. While this is certainly 
true, a kind of interim judgement is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
appropriate at this juncture, because views have been put forward which 
must be challenged, and errors made which must be corrected. Nor 
would Prestige himself have wished that his own Parthian shot should 
be the last to be heard until the completion of the Berlin Academy 
edition of Athanasius.* 

Before inquiring into the literary and historical connexions of the 
correspondence, we must first examine the text. Dr. Prestige printed 
the Greek text and a translation of the letter originally published by 
Mingarelli and Sebastiani (which, following de Riedmatten, we shall 
call the ‘Sebastiani letter’); of the main bulk of the correspondence he 
provided only a translation. As a result of his close collaboration with 
Fr. de Riedmatten, he was able to take note of a number of readings 
superior to those available to previous translators, and has therefore 
produced not only a much more readable but also a much more accurate 
English version than any other. In one instance, however, he apparently 
ignored the better reading;’ in a second, he valiantly adhered to the 
manuscripts, where a conjectural emendation, or admission of a lacuna, 
would have made better sense of an impossible string of words.* 
Three points in his edition of the Sebastiani letter call for special com- 

' Studien zu den Briefen des hl. Basilius (Lund, 1944). 

2 Dr. Martin Tetz (Géttingen) and Prof. W. Schneemelcher (Bonn) inform 
me that work on this edition is now in full swing. Prof. Schneemelcher confirms 
my impression that the printed text of the Refutatio (Migne, P.G. xxviii. 85-90) 
contains many serious errors. 

3 Ep. 362, p. 40, 1. 7; cp. H. de Riedmatten, art. cit., p. 206. 
* Ep. 362, p. 43, 1. 1. 
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ment; the first is a simple one: on p. 57, 1. 7, he follows Sebastiani and 
Loofs in preferring érdparres 5:4 7d to the manuscript reading (printed 
by de R.) érdparre 51a 7d; but this grammatical and textual difficulty is 
best solved by Dr. Chadwick in an editorial note to the effect that d:d is 
a simple corruption of ce, and that we should consequently read érdparré 
ae 76.' The second point is harder: on p. 57, 1. 23, Prestige prefers the 
reading €xdrepov ovpmAoxov Kai évoedés, Tadrov érépws K.7.A. (which he 
obtains from Ep. 362)? to the manuscript reading éxarépw ovpmdAoxov Kai 
évwrixdv. ei 5€ radrov érépws x.7.A. He contends that the same reading 
should stand in both Ep. 362 and the Sebastiani letter; if this be granted, 
his claim to have made better sense of the Sebastiani letter may be 
allowed, and his suggestion that évwrixdv. ei 5€ is an ancient corruption, 
arising from accidental division of évoedds into évo «i 5é, accepted. 
There is, however, no objective evidence against the reading of the 
manuscripts, and Prestige’s case for an emendation, though neat and 
attractive, must remain not proven. The third point is harder still: the 
first part of the last paragraph of the Sebastiani letter is also found in 
the first paragraph of Ep. 129, where Basil quotes it as part of a document 
which was being circulated by Eustathius of Sebaste as evidence of his 
heterodoxy. Fr. de Riedmatten has made a close study of the passage in 
question, and, in the present writer’s view, rightly concludes that the 
differences between the two texts are such as one might attribute to a 
forger who had ‘Sabellianized’ the Sebastiani letter.’ Prestige, on the 
other hand, simply notes that the version in Ep. 129 is ‘somewhat 
garbled,’* though not, apparently, in a Sabellian sense, There are three 
significant differences between the two texts. In the case of the first 
two, there will be few who will disallow Fr. de Riedmatten’s claim that 
the text of Ep. 129 is not merely a garbled versicn of the Sebastiani 
letter, but a characteristically Apollinarian thesis which has been given 
a Sabellian twist. But, in the case of the last difference, opinion will be 
divided: the passage runs as follows in Ep. 129. 1: Kai as Brasdrepov 
onpavat Td appyrov, Tov marépa matpixds viov elvat, Tov 5é vidv vikds 
matépa Kai Woavtws émi tod mvevpatos, Kalo 5x els Beds 4 tpias. The 
Sebastiani letter omits the words underlined and continues: ézei 7} 
meovrat tavrov pev elvar TH yervyTw TO ayévynTov ayewwyTws Kai avwré- 
pws, Tadrov 5¢ TO ayevvyitw To yervntov yevvntas T@ tov marépa idiws 
éxew év €avt®@ Kai adrov elvat év matpi. The question is whether to follow 
Prestige in using the text of Ep. 129 to restore what he considers to be a 
lacuna in the Sebastiani letter, or to follow de Riedmatten in holding that 








! Fr. de Riedmatten informs me that he accepts Dr. Chadwick’s suggestion. 
2 Line 30 in de Riedmatten’s edition. He makes no comment here. 
3 Art. cit., pp. 63-65. + p. 58, n. 4. 
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the Sebastiani letter has the original text. Certainly in the ‘Sabellianized’ 
context of Ep. 129, the words underlined could be held to have a 
Sabellian flavour; but, in the Apollinarian context of the Sebastiani 
letter, the flavour has almost vanished, and is not stronger than that of 
the rest of the paragraph. Moreover, in a passage so dependent on 

elism for the force of its argument, should we not expect a pév 
clause to be followed by a 5€? And is not the omitted phrase balanced by 
the 5¢ clause in the following sentence? The neutral observer may here 
prefer to side with Prestige, and conclude that Fr. de Riedmatten has 
slightly overstated his case for Sabellianization in Ep. 129. 

On all other textual matters the two editors are in either tacit or overt 
agreement, and it remains only to thank them as well for delivering us 
from the curious errors of R. J. Deferrari' as for correcting a premature 
judgement of M. Bessiéres,? and to express the hope that account may 
be taken of their work in the edition of St. Basil’s Letters now being 
published by Yves Courtonne in the Budé series. To summarize the 
present state of our information about the text: we now possess as 
accurate and reliable a text of Epp. 361-4 and the Sebastiani letter as it 
is possible to have, and may be sure that it contains no indication whatever 
to suggest that the correspondence was forged. On the other hand, the 
manuscipts for the Sebastiani letter belong to the Bo family, and the 
manuscripts for Epp. 361-4 to the Bx and Bo families, which do not 
stem from the earliest collections of St. Basil’s letters. Furthermore, 
Epp. 361-4 were added to the Munich manuscript (family Bo) at a later 
date, and the very orderly and logical arrangement of the Paris manu- 
script (family Bx) renders it suspect. There is thus no strong positive 
evidence to connect the correspondence with the earliest collections of 
Basil’s letters, from which the A families of manuscripts are derived.? 


! Saint Basil: The Letters. Loeb Classical Library (London—Cambridge (Mass.), 
1926-39). 

2 ‘La Tradition manuscrite de la Correspondance de Saint Basile’, 7.7.S. 
xxi (1920), p. 50; cp. H. de Riedmatten, art. cit., p. 201. 

3 Fr. de Riedmatten has kindly communicated the following note: ‘L’étude 
de la tradition manuscrite n’a pas encore dit son dernier mot, et les interpréta- 
tions de Bessiéres sont plus que jamais sujettes 4 révision. Le récent travail de 
Rudberg, Etudes sur la tradition manuscrite de S. Basile (Lund, 1953), et les 
articles du P. Gribomont (Muséon, Ixvii (1954), pp. 51-69 et Scriptorium, viii 
(1954), pp. 298-304), laissent entrevoir la possibilité de fixer avec plus de 
précision comment les piéces de la correspondance ‘Apollinaire—Basile sont 
entrées dans les collections traditionnelles des lettres (cp. Gribomont, Muséon, 
art. cit., pp. 54-55). Un manuscrit s’ajoute a la tradition du zepi rijs Oelas odcias, 
le Lavra 1689, mais il serait pour cette piéce dépendant du groupe de manuscrits 
utilisé ici (cp. Gribomont, loc. cit., p. 55, n. 13). Le P. Gribomont laisse entendre 
que la famille Bo contient d’autres piéces d’une correspondance Basile—Apol- 
linaire; il doit s’agir, jusqu’é plus ample informé, des piéces auxquelles je fais 
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In the only thoroughgoing English study of the problem,' to which, 
surprisingly, neither Dr. Prestige nor Fr. de Riedmatten refers, Bethune- 
Baker stated that there was nothing in the correspondence ‘which 
might not have been written by Basil and Apollinarius respectively, say 
about the years 358-362.’ He was, however, ‘entirely unable to set aside 
the strong evidence against them [sc. the letters] which the admittedly 
genuine letters of Basil furnish’. Those who would uphold the genuine- 
ness of the correspondence must therefore first produce evidence to 
show that it contains not only material which could have been written 
by Basil and Apollinaris, but also material which could not have been 
written by anyone else. In the second place, they must demonstrate how 
the correspondence can be accommodated with Basil’s assertion that, if 
he wrote to Apollinaris, he wrote as a layman to a layman, and nothing 
about the faith.’ It is in the first particular that Prestige and de Ried- 
matten are most convincing. They have ransacked the Contra Eunomium 
of Basil, and subjected the Kara Mépos ITiors of Apollinaris to the most 
searching scrutiny ; the results are more than persuasive, not least because 
they have independently pointed to the same parallels with the cor- 
respondence. As far as Epp. 361-2 and the Sebastiani letter are con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt, on literary grounds, that (1) the author 
of Ep. 361 is the author of the Contra Eunomium, and (2) the author of 
Ep. 362 and the Sebastiani letter is the author of KMIT, unless the letters 
were forged with such consummate artistry that it is positively beyond 
detection. In the present writer’s view, neither Prestige nor de Ried- 
matten has been able to indicate material which could not possibly have 
been forged, but both have come sufficiently close to the mark to require 
their opponents to state a case. This will not be at all easy: if the letters 
were forged at the time of Basil’s quarrel with Eustathius of Sebaste in 
order to bring Basil’s theology into disrepute, there would surely have 
been some more specifically Apollinarian feathers in the tar. But if, as is 
more likely, they were forged by the Apollinarians at a later date in 
order to heighten the repute of the heresiarch, it is strange that they 
should have chosen a Trinitarian, rather than a Christological subject. 

Epp. 363-4 are not attested by other writings of Basil and Apol- 
linaris, although the quotation from the Odyssey in Ep. 363 is used by 
Basil in his address to young men on Greek Literature.* There are, 


allusion (p. 207, n. 2 dé mon article). Ce sont de brefs exposés qui ne revétent 
pas le caractére de lettres, et je ne pense pas qu'il y ait a les faire entrer dans le 
débat.’ 

1 J. F. Bethune-Baker, The Meaning of Homoousios in the ‘Constantinopolitan’ 
Creed (Texts and Studies, vii, part 1, 1900). 

2 Op. cit., p. 38, n. 2. 3 Epp. 226. 4; 224. 2. 

4+ Odyssey x. 495; Bas. De leg. lib. Gent. 4 (P.G. xxxi. 573C). 
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however, striking coincidences between Ep. 364, Athanasius’s letter to 
Jovian (Migne, P.G. xxvi. 813-20), the letter of Meletius and Eusebius 
of Samosata to Jovian (P.G. Ixvii. 453-6), and the Refutatio hypo- 
crisis Meletii et Eusebit Samosatensis (P.G. xxviii. 85-90). The second 
paragraph of Ep. 364 begins with an allusion to a visit paid to the writer 
by some Egyptian bishops, and to their circulation of a document in 
harmony with the Nicene formularies. It then vefers to the fact that the 
Nicene faith, which had at first been flatly contradicted, was at the time 
of writing being accepted but wrongly interpreted : of wdAat pév dvruxpus 
dyrAéyovtes, viv 5¢€ rH avriroyiay eénynoews oxjpate peodevcavres (cp. 
WW’ ered) viv ri Apecaviy aipeow dvavedoar BovAdpevoi twes, TavTHV 
pev tiv ev Nixaig mapa t&v rarépwv dpodroynbeicav mictw éréAunoav 
dberfjoa, Kai oxnpariLovra: ev cuodoyeiv adriv, tais 5é dAnBeias 
dpvoivrat, mapepunvevovres Td duoovarov: Ath. ad Fov. 1 (816B)). Then 
follows a digression which first castigates the main point of the conciliar 
letter of Meletius of Antioch and Eusebius of Samosata to the Emperor 
Jovian after the Council of Antioch in the autumn of 363: év@a Fv 7 tod 
Gpoovciou KaKxotpyos avaipeais, is ovK dpeiAovros voeiabat Kar’ ovdepiav 
dpynow éAnuixyy: dvrewaywy? 5¢ Tod dpoovaio 76 Suovov Kar’ odoiav. 
(Cp. ‘Ondre xai 76 Soxoiv ev abr E€vov Tisiv Svopa, TO TOD Gpoovaiov 
¢apev, dopadrods trervynKe Tapa Tois maTpdow épunveias, onpawovon: 
on ék Tis ovcias TOD maTpds 6 vids eyervjbn, Kai Gre Gwowos Kar’ odoiay 
7@ matpi... ovre kata Twa ypHow ‘EAnvixjv AapPavera rots matpdor 
76 dvoua THs odcias: Socr. H.E. iii. 25 (4538B).) Next there is a summary 
objection to the views of Meletius and Eusebius, which uses the same 
arguments as the Refutatio (cp. esp. P.G. xxviii. 88a/B). 

After the digression the writer resumes the précis of the letter to 
which he first referred: ody Gyuovov Oe@ aGAAa Oedv SyAoi 76 Spoovaov, ws 
av yéernua yrvjovov Kai Tis adrijs odoias Te yeyervnxdtt. auveoryero 5é 
kai 70 mrepi mvevpatos ws brd Tav TaTépwv ev TH adTH micre TH Oe@ Kai 
7@ vid Keyevov, Sts €otiv év rH abr Oedrnte. (Cp. Ath. ad Fov. 4 (P.G. 
xxvi. 817C-820A): od yap admAds Spoor eipjxact Tov vidv T@ tratpi, iva 
Bh GrAGs Spovos Ve@, GAd’ ex Veod Geds GAnOwos muorednTar. GAX’ spoov- 
ows €ypaypay, Sep idivov Fv yvnaiov Kai dAnbivob viod, dAnOwod Kai dice 
tod matpds. AN’ oddé arnAAoTpiwoay To mveda TO dyvov amo Tob TraTpos 
kai Tod viow, dAAa paAAov avveddfacay adro TH wratpi Kai TO vid ev TH 
mG THs ayias tpiados micre, dia TO Kai piav elvar ev TH ayia tpiads 
Geérnra.) Finally he sends greetings to Basil and Gregory. 

On literary grounds alone there can be no doubt that the writer of 





? Dr. Chadwick indicates this on p. viii of his preface. 
_ * This is probably a corruption of xpijow. Prestige’s translation of this passage 
is at fault here, but he rightly insists on an alternative to dpvnjow. 
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Ep. 364 had access certainly to Athanasius’s and Meletius’s letters to 
Jovian, and possibly to the Refutatio. If he did not have access to the 
latter, he shared its views, and must therefore have been in touch with 
the church of Paulinus of Antioch, where it probably originated. Now 
the remarkable feature of Ep. 364 is that, in shortening Athanasius’s 
argument, it has considerably strengthened it (e.g. ody Sporov for 
od yap amAds Spor). Consequently, if the letter is allowed its 
ostensible date (i.e. the winter of 363), it is more than probable that 
Apollinaris wrote it: no other contemporary of Athanasius would have 
fulfilled so exactly the dual role of strengthening his argument, and 
taking sides with Paulinus. In the present writer’s view, therefore, the 
literary evidence for Apollinaris’s authorship of Ep. 364 is at least as 
strong as that for his authorship of Ep. 362. The evidence against its 
being a forgery is possibly stronger, because if the letter was forged in 
375 or any subsequent date, it could be expected to contain some 
explanation of the curious historical situation to which it alluded. 

We must now consider the historical connexions of the correspon- 
dence, and determine whether Dr. Prestige and Fr. de Riedmatten have 
been successful in accommodating it with Basil’s assertion that, if he 
wrote to Apollinaris, he wrote as a layman to a layman, and nothing 
about the faith. The first and most important question to be settled is 
the date of the letters. Fr. de Riedmatten holds that Ep. 361 must have 
been written from Pontus shortly after Basil’s visit to Constantinople in 

‘January 360 as deacon to his namesake of Ancyra.' Dr. Prestige would 
place it a few months earlier, and suggests that Basil wrote from Seleucia, 
which was within easy reach of Laodicea, during the Council held 
there in the autumn of 359.” The views of the two editors are here so 
similar and so attractively argued that comment is almost superfluous. 
It must, however, be said against Dr. Prestige that, although there is 
good evidence fo: Basil’s presence at Constantinople,’ there is none 
whatever for it at the Council of Seleucia. 

Ep. 362 must be allowed to be an immediate reply to Ep. 361, but the 
dating of the Sebastiani letter is more intricate. On this matter, Fr. de 
Riedmatten proffers no opinion, save to suggest that the letter might be 
a second draft of Ep. 362 which accidentally fell into enemy hands.‘ Dr. 
Prestige goes considerably farther, maintaining that it was composed on 
receipt of a copy of Basil’s Contra Eunomium, to which, in his opinion, 
it refers. The Sebastiani letter, as Prestige’s excellent notes show, does 
contain a large number of echoes of the Contra Eunomium; but, in the 

' Art. cit., p. 60. 2 Op. cit., p. 7. 


3 Philostorgius, H.E. iv. 12; Greg. Nyss. Contra Eun. 1 (P.—. xlv. 273-6). 
+ Art. cit., p. 65. 
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absence of more specific references than he has been able to detect, it 
must remain a matter of opinion whether Apollinaris is indebted to 
Basil or vice versa. If Apollinaris did receive a copy of the Contra 
Eunomium before writing the Sebastiani letter, the traditional date’ for 
the former will have to be revised and brought back to the period 
between January 360 and the spring or summer of 362, when Basil 
returned to Caesarea. If, on the other hand, it was Basil who incorporated 
into the Contra Eunomium some of the ideas put forward by Apollinaris 
in the Sebastiani letter (as he did in the case of Ep. 362), then the tradi- 
tional date may stand.? 

There is considerable divergence of view as to the dating of the 
second part of the correspondence. Prestige, following Raven,’ believes 
that Ep. 364 refers to the Tomus ad Antiochenos, and therefore ascribes 
it to the summer of 362 (p. 12). Chadwick (p. viii) is unable to follow 
Prestige, and prefers to relate Ep. 364 to Athanasius’s letter to Jovian, 
as does de Riedmatten.* The scales here are heavily weighted against 
Prestige and Raven: Ep. 364 follows the order of the letter to Jovian, 
which, as we have seen, it minutely resembles; it does not follow the 
order of the Tome, nor are the resemblances quoted by Prestige 
(p. 11, n. 1) particularly close. In the present writer’s judgement, there 
is not the slightest doubt that Chadwick and de Riedmatten are right, 
and that the second part of the correspondence is to be assigned to the 
winter of 363. 

The course of events in the quarrel between Basil and Eustathius of 
Sebaste is far too intricate to be resumed here, and readers must turn 
to the analyses of it under review. But the crux of the matter is that in 
375, when the quarrel flared up, Basil constantly averred that: 

(1) if he had written to Apollinaris, it was twenty years ago (‘many 
years’ Ep. 131. 2; ‘twenty years’ Ep. 223. 4; ‘twenty-five years’ Ep. 224. 2; 
‘twenty years’ Ep. 226. 4),5 

(2) he had written as a layman to a layman, and 

(3) he had written nothing concerning the faith. 

Upholders of the genuineness of the correspondence are therefore 
obliged to show either that Basil was not telling the truth, or that his 
memory played him false, or that there is some other reasonable ex- 
planation of his statements. As to the first point, Prestige (p. 20) and 


1 364. 

? On other grounds the earlier date has much to commend it. See H. de 
Riedmatten, art. cit., p. 60, n. 2. Prestige does not deal with this difficulty. 

3 Apollinarianism (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 133-6. 4 Art. cit., p. 58. 

5 *The increase of the interval from 20 to 25 years is probably due to error in 
the manuscript tradition of Basil’s letter (mpd xe’ érav instead of mpé x’ érdv).’ 
Prestige, p. 31. 
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de Riedmatten (p. 54, n. 3) are agreed that it was not Basil who first 
mentioned the number of years, but Eustathius. Basil simply answered 
Eustathius’s charge, repeating the date, ‘so to speak, in inverted commas’, 
In view of the fact that Basil was defending himself against several 
specific charges, and that the date of the alleged letters was of far‘less 
importance than their actual occurrence, this explanation may be 
accounted a reasonable one. Basil would certainly not have materially 
advanced his case if he had admitted to the exact date, and stood to 
gain rather than to lose by being as vague as possible. 

As regards the second and third points, de Riedmatten has a higher 
opinion of Basil’s testimony than Prestige. He therefore supposes that 
Eustathius must have possessed ‘une pure lettre d’amitié, écrite de 
laic a laic’ (pp. 55-56). In Prestige’s view (p. 31) this is nonsense. He 
contends that, as Apollinaris was already a priest in 346, when Basil was 
only sixteen, such a letter could only have been written from the school- 
room. There is a slight flaw in Prestige’s argument here: in spite of 
what he writes on p. 8, we do not know the exact date of Apollinaris’s 
ordination to the priesthood, and Sozomen! does not clearly represent 
him as a priest in 346. We do, however, know that he was a reader (and 
so a clergyman) when Theodotus excommunicated him a little earlier, 
and it is therefore highly improbable that Basil’s claim to have written 
to him as layman to layman is true. How then are we to interpret the 
assertion that he had written nothing concerning the faith? Prestige 
-would take it as an evasion, but as strictly true (p. 32), for Basil had not 
indeed expounded the faith to Apollinaris, but had simply made an 
inquiry. Again the explanation is reasonable. The present writer cannot 
escape the conclusion that Prestige’s reading of the quarrel with 
Eustathius is far more satisfying than that of de Riedmatten, whose 
treatment of the affair is involved and less felicitous.? And if Prestige 
concludes that Basil’s handling of the incident is a pretty example of 
casuistical evasion, this is no worse a judgement than Gregory Nazianzen 
passed on him for his behaviour at the time of his election to the see of 
Caesarea.? 

To sum up: 

1. There is no textual evidence to condemn the correspondence; 
there is, however, no strong evidence in its favour. 

2. The literary arguments for the genuineness of the letters are 
extremely convincing. 

3. There are reasonable explanations of Basil’s account of the mat- 
ter, and no historical evidence necessitating the rejection of the corre- 
spondence. 

' HE. vi. 25. 





2 Art. cit., p. 55. 3 Ep. 40. 
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On the evidence before us, the correspondence must undoubtedly be 
promoted from the ranks of the Spuria of Basil to the Dubia. But, until 
more positive textual evidence is adduced in its favour, it must remain 
a matter of opinion whether or not the letters are genuine beyond all 
doubt. This may not seem a great advance to those, who value clarity 
and certainty more than truth; but the achievements of Prestige and de 
Riedmatten must not be underestimated. What they have done is to 
ensure that the correspondence is not rejected out of hand in any account 
of the interpretation of the Homoousion between A.D. 325 and 381,' and 
this is an important advance. 

The history of recent discussions of the Nicaenum is of great interest, 
and, although it cannot be told here, a brief résumé may not be out of 
place. As is well known, it was Theodor Zahn? who first proposed the 
theory that after the Council of Alexandria in 362, the Homoousion was 
interpreted to mean Homoiousion. His thesis was taken over and fully 
developed by Adolf Harnack,? who took the view that the Cappadocians 
‘changed the substantial unity of substance expressed in the duoovcvos 
into a mere likeness or equality of substance’. Friedrich Loofs* followed 
Harnack, although he rejected the Basil—Apollinaris correspondence, 
whereas Harnack had accepted it and used it, in spite of its plain indica- 
tions to the contrary, to support his theory. 

The German thesis found favour with some Anglican scholars, 
although Roman Catholic scholars on the Continent unanimously 
rejected it.5 Its effects can be seen on H. M. Gwatkin,® C. E. Raven,’ 
and F. W. Green.® For many years J. F. Bethune-Baker® was the only 
scholar to rebut it, and it is evident from his introduction that he felt 
himself to be like Athanasius, contra mundum. There is thus some danger 
that young English students, who are not familiar with the thesis in its 
original form, may be puzzled by the contradictions between standard 
authors such as Prestige and J. N. D. Kelly,'° on the one hand, and H. M. 
Gwatkin and C. E. Raven, on the other. The reopening of discussion 


' Prestige himself never set it aside; see his judicious remarks in Fathers and 
Heretics (S.P.C.K., 1948), pp. 97-98, and God in Patristic Thought (2nd ed., 
S.P.C.K., 1952), p. 226. 

? Marcellus von Ancyra (Gotha, 1867). 

3 History of Dogma (E.T., Williams and Norgate, 1898), iv, pp. 80 ff. 

* Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte (5th ed., Halle, 1950), p. 202. 

5 e.g. J. Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes (10th ed., Paris, 1931), ii, p. 82. 

© Studies of Arianism (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1900), p. 247, Nn. 1. 

7 Op. cit., p. 134, n. 4. 

8 In Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation (ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson, London, 
1928), Essay V, pp. 278 ff. 

° Op. cit. 

© Early Christian Creeds (London, 1950), ch. viii. 
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about the authenticity of the letters exchanged between Basil and 
Apollinaris, and consequently of the interpretation of the Homoousion 
in the middle of the fourth century, may help them to get to the heart of 
the matter. Furthermore, so long as the correspondence remained 
buried among the Spuria of Basil, the reason for the latter’s conversion 
from Homoiousianism to Homoousianism must have remained a mystery 
to those who rejected Harnack’s thesis. But now that the letters have 
acquired a more respectable status, we have a neat and convincing hypo- 
thesis to account for it. And if Prestige’s theory should in the end prove 
to be true, those of us who share his admiration for the heterodox doctor 
will derive great satisfaction from the fact that it was Apollinaris who 
supplied the link between Athanasian and Cappadocian orthodoxy. 
The following errors should be corrected: Prestige, p. 3, n. 1, 
for 23 read 22; p. 8, n. 1, for Seleucia read Constantinople; p. 11, 
n. 1, for tom. 8, 9 read tom. 6; p. 16, ‘Bishop of Euzoius’; p. 22, ‘Arrii’; 
p- 23, the last sentence of the first paragraph arises from a wrong 
reading, which Prestige corrected in his translation, and should be 
deleted; p. 24, ‘agressively’; p. 37, line 2, for 1 read 2; p. 49 ‘eédnve’; 
de Riedmatten, p. 58, n. 1, for XLIV read XLIII; p. 59, n. 2, for 96 
read go. K. J. WooLLcomBE 


De Spiritu Sancto. Der Beitrag des Basilius zum AbschluB des 
trinitarischen Dogmas. By HERMANN Dorries. Pp. 199. Abhand- 
lungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Géttingen, Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 39. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1956. DM. 15. 


As long ago as 1899 A. Jiilicher complained of the lack of reliable in- 
vestigations into St. Basil’s writings and their influence ; and Dr. Dérries, 
who recalls the complaint, remarks that its force remains undiminished 
today. His own elaborate study goes a long way towards filling the gap, 
at any rate so far as the De Spiritu sancto is concerned. It also contributes 
a noteworthy chapter to the history of the evolution of the Church’s 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. As compared with the issues at stake in the 
Arian controversy proper, this has suffered from a strange neglect. 
Scholars have too often been content with broad, on occasion misleading 
generalizations, whereas what was needed was the patient, meticulous 
scrutiny of particular episodes and persons. It is precisely this that 
Dr. Dérries here provides in the case of the theologian who, second only 
to St. Athanasius, was the chief architect of the orthodox solution. 
While in no sense an edition of the De Spiritu sancto, his book is in 
effect an exhaustive introduction to and commentary on it. Its central 
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section consists of an extremely careful analysis of the treatise, point by 
point and chapter by chapter. The first and thirtieth chapters come in 
for special attention, since they supply the clue to the work as a whole, 
and an attempt is made to lay bare the underlying logic of its structure. 
The author is, however, satisfied (p. 121) that ‘no teaching can be under- 
stood apart from its history’. Hence the setting of this central section is, 
first, a lengthy introduction devoted to tracing the development of St. 
Basil’s position in regard to the Holy Spirit prior to 374, and, secondly, 
an equally thorough examination of the teaching about the Spirit con- 
tained in his other works, and a comparison of it with that embodied in 
the De Spiritu sancto. The net result is that, starting with Book III of 
the Adversus Eunomium and passing on, through the De fide, to a mass of 
letters and homilies, the reader is presented with a complete critical 
survey of everything St. Basil wrote about the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. In the important closing section Dr. Dérries gathers his compli- 
cated web of threads together, carefully defining his hero’s standpoint 
and position, and assessing his contribution to the doctrine ratified at 
Constantinople and, in particular, to the third article of the Nicaeo- 
Constantinopolitan creed. 

A brief summary like this conveys littie of the learning, freshness, and 
range of Dr. Dérries’s study. It is especially valuable for the light it 
throws on the Pneumatomachian movement and on St. Basil’s relations 
with Eustathius of Sebaste. A good example is the suggestion it advances 
that the series of Pneumatomachian objections with which St. Basil 
grapples in his book was in fact derived from a stenographer’s transcript 
of a protracted verbal debate which he conducted with Eustathius. 
Neither the latter, nor indeed any of the other Pneumatomachian leaders, 
had produced any formal literary statement of their viewpoint, and St. 
Basil may well have felt himself obliged to have recourse to these notes. 
Certainly the objections, taken together, have an internal consistency, 
and also a note of personal conviction, which suggest that they are not 
the author’s improvisation. The case in favour of this hypothesis is 
impressively argued ; and if it is correct, it enhances our insight into the 
personality of Eustathius as well as into the composition of the treatise 
itself. 

Dr. Dérries’s exposition of St. Basil’s theology is equally original and 
instructive. To select one or two illustrations, he rejects the conventional 
interpretation (admirably set out, for example, by B. Pruche in his 
recent edition in Sources chrétiennes) of his famous ‘silence’ or ‘economy’. 
According to him, it was not the case that St. Basil deliberately veiled 
his true views about the deity of the Spirit for diplomatic or paedagogic 
motives. Rather the distinction between kerygma, i.e. the core of Christian 
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truth handed down in the tradition and proclaimed in the Church, and 
dogma, i.e. its sophisticated intellectual explication, was basic in his 
theology. Again, Dr. Dérries shows with remarkable clarity how funda- 
mental was the position occupied by the Lord’s baptismal command in 
St. Basil’s pneumatology ; it was from it that he derived the whole con- 
tent of his faith. Thirdly, he musters an array of evidence to show that 
St. Basil was much less interested in the essence, or intrinsic being, of 
the Holy Spirit than in His activity and effects; the human mind, he 
thought, could scarcely hope to apprehend the former. For this reason 
he criticizes, as untrue to the genius of St. Basil’s theology, and thus 
gravely misleading, the commonly accepted view that in his language 
homotimos was merely a diplomatic or tactful substitute for homoousios. 
This attitude, he argues, was all part and parcel of the bishop’s monastic 
background ; ‘even as a Church leader he remained Ménchstheologe’. 
At a number of points, if Dr. Dérries is right, adjustments which may 
look minor but are in fact of considerable significance will have to be 
made in the traditional picture of St. Basil’s theology. His book certainly 
makes a striking contribution to patristic scholarship ; it has the supreme 
merit of studying St. Basil in the light of the questions and problems 
which interested him, not those which preoccupied later generations. 
J. N. D. Ketty 


The Image of God in Man according to Cyril of Alexandria. By 
Wa ter J. BurGHarRDT. Pp. xvi+194. (Catholic University of 
America Studies in Christian Antiquity, No. 14.) Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1957. $3.00. 


THE concept of the image of God in man in the writings of the Greek 
Fathers has been the subject of a series of special studies in recent years. 
Within the last six years alone there have appeared studies of this con- 
cept in the writings of Gregory of Nyssa by R. Leys, of Athanasius by 
R. Bernard, and of Origen by H. Crouzel. Fr. Burghardt has now con- 
tributed a careful and scholarly account of the same doctrine in the 
writings of Cyril of Alexandria. With the aid of reference to the recent 
studies of Cyril’s predecessors, he has been able to give not only a full 
account of Cyril’s own ideas but also to show at what points he is simply 
continuing an earlier tradition and where he differs from earlier writers. 

It is perhaps somewhat misleading, although obviously convenient, 
to speak, as I have just done, of Cyril’s ‘doctrine’ or, as Burghardt does, 
of his ‘theology’ of the image. This might imply a more systematic 
approach to the subject on the part of Cyril than is in fact the case. It is 
significant that his two most important treatments of it are in response 
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to specific inquiries. It is rather that Cyril has clear and valuable insights 
into the nature of man’s creation by God and of his ultimate destiny as 
participant in the life of heaven. His ideas on these great themes are 
naturally and frequently related to the concept of the image. Thus 
Burghardt distinguishes six facets in the content of the image for Cyril— 
reason, freedom, dominion, sanctification, incorruptibility, and sonship. 
It is not so much that Cyril thought systematically of the image as having 
such a varied content; rather he brought all these differing but allied 
themes into relation to the concept of the image. It is noteworthy that 
the least characteristic of these facets, the idea of dominion, which was 
more stressed by the Antiochenes, comes into prominence only when 
Cyril is involved in the task of direct Old Testament exegesis. With so 
varied and unsystematic an approach to the concept, it is not surprising 
that we find in Cyril, according to Burghardt, ‘a vacillation in termino- 
logy between an image lost and an image obscured, disfigured, falsi- 
fied’ (p. 159). The idea of the image, therefore, leads us into a study of 
many of the most important and interesting aspects of Cyril’s thought. 
This book provides a carefully documented survey of them of great 
interest and value. 

One final point. On two occasions (pp. 107 and 20) Burghardt appeals 
to the strongly anti-Apollinarian fragment on John xii. 27, contained in 
vol. 2 of Pusey’s edition of the Commentary on St. ohn, pp. 317. 7- 
318. 10, as evidence of Cyril’s insistence on the wholeness of Christ’s 
humanity. Professor Liébaert in his valuable book La Doctrine christo- 
logique de Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie avant la querelle nestorienne 
(Lille, 1951), to which Burghardt surprisingly makes no reference, has 
shown good reasons for not attributing this passage to Cyril and suggests 
Didymus as its more probable author. Maurice WILES 


Ricerche sulla Cristologia del ‘Libro di Eraclide’ di Nestorio: La 
formulazione teologica e il suo contesto filosofico. By Luict I. Sct- 
PIONI. Pp. x+-186. (Paradosis, Vol. XI.) Fribourg (Switzerland): 
Fribourg University Press, 1956. Fr. 12.50/DM. 12. 

Tue Dominican author of this study starts with the supposition that the 

Synod of Ephesus did what it should have done, but that Nestorius 

learned, by the opposition which he encountered, to reshape the ex- 

pression of his essential thoughts. This he did in the Bazaar of Hera- 
clides. Therefore, says Fra Scipioni, the message of this book ought to 
be expounded without reference to the language of the earlier Christo- 
logical expressions of Nestorius. For its illumination we have the Book 
of Union of the seventh-century Nestorian Patriarch, Babai the Great, 
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which, our author shows, reproduces exactly the doctrine of the Bazaar, 
while Babai shows gifts of clarity and illustration that were not pos- 
sessed by his master. 

Fra Scipioni finds three principles governing Nestorian Christology: 
(1) the Christ of the gospels is really, obviously, and timelessly a unity, 
although reflection and faith discover in him a duality; (2) while any 
human individual is, in regard to body and soul, an empirical unity, this 
is no safe parallel to the union of Godhead and Manhood in Christ; 
(3) in the Incarnation, Godhead acts but does not suffer. 

Opposition to the Apollinarians, based on the second of these prin- 
ciples, drew Nestorius into Christological controversy, but this principle 
separates him not only from Cyril but also from his predecessors in the 
Antiochene school, influenced by Platonic notions of the intelligible 
world. So Fra Scipioni follows an article by R. Arnou in Gregorianum 
(1936) entitled “Nestorianisme et Néoplatonisme: L’unité du Christ et 
Punion des intelligibles’, and draws out the differences between the 
teaching of Nestorius on the union of soul and body (to which he assigns 
a Stoic basis) and those of Nemesius of Emesa. The differences are 
undeniable. But Fra Scipioni is more interested to do justice to Nestorius 
than to Nemesius. All his citations of Nemesius are from the first 
quarter of his work On the nature of man. It is only when Nemesius’s 
physiological chapters have been taken into account, however, that his 
concept of the soul in union with the body can be rightly understood, 
Fra Scipioni admits that this concept rests upon a different basis from 
the Neoplatonic concept. And it is a service to have drawn attention to 
the similarities of expression of Nemesius and Porphyry. But, in that 
age, people were looking for an alternative to local presence of soul in 
body, so that once someone conceived of presence by habit, disposition, 
or inclination towards the adventures of the living body, the idea would 
be welcome, without reference to the road by which it had been reached. 
That Nemesius took to himself this idea of the mode of the soul’s 
presence, forms, by itself, but weak ground for speaking of his Neo- 
platonism. 

But the book under review is about Nestorius, not Nemesius, and this 
part of it has the virtue of making clear how little Nestorius lay within 
the dyophysite tradition of the School of Antioch. As he was not learned 
in the Fathers, so he would not seem to have been a close student of the 
great Christian writers of his own land. 

That Nestorius should have been charged with teaching two Christs 
is ironical, for, as Fra Scipioni says, the very spring-board of his 
Christological movement was the one Prosépon of Christ, corresponding 
to the opening clause of the second member of the Nicene creed, ‘and in 
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one Lord Jesus Christ’. Nestorius had to admit a Prosépon of Jesus, 
distinguishing him from Peter, and a Prosépon of the Word, distinguish- 
ing him from the Holy Ghost. And after that, his problem was to say 
how the one Prosépon of Jesus Christ was not a split Prosépon. But Fra 
Scipioni makes it clear that it would be hard to charge him, on the basis 
of the Bazaar, with wilful heresy. This study, subsidized by the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg, is worthy of its place in the series Paradosis. 


Pelagius. A Historical and Theological Study. By JoHN FERGUSON. 
Pp. x+206. Cambridge: Heffer, 1956. 155. 


Tue author’s preface opens with the words, “This dissertation was 
awarded the Kaye Prize in the University of Cambridge in 1952, and 
by the conditions of that award is here published as it was then pre- 
sented .. .’. The dissertation deserved the prize. But it is a pity that the 
author was bound to put the fruits of his thought before the reading 
public exactly as he presented it to learned adjudicators. If it can be 
commended to the general reader, it is because Professor Ferguson has 
a lively style that carries one along with him. But a reader to whom this 
piece of history is unfamiliar must swallow many a sentence without 
knowing in the least to what it alludes. On the other hand, the author’s 
studies have been such as to qualify him, if able to start afresh, to cover 
the subject with a sound monograph for the general reader. In that case, 
however, allusion would have to give way to ample explanation, and 
everything not essential to a presentation of Pelagius, his fortunes, 
merits, and failings, would have to be omitted. If scholars in this field 
of study will skip three or four introductory chapters, they will find the 
remaining half-dozen repay their reading. The records of the Pelagian 
controversy present us with such a welter of unfinished thinking that 
a review of it all by a competent student who has had his nose, as Pro- 
fessor Ferguson has, in the original documents, cannot fail to stimulate 
fresh thought. Two points that Professor Ferguson makes are, first, that 
Pelagius is always the practical moralist, urging Christian sinners to use 
their free will on the side of God and truth. Pelagian doctrine was 
evolved reluctantly, to justify the work of moral exhortation, in face of 
criticism. And second, when Pelagius was thus driven to doctrinal 
formulation, he was too narrowly anthropological. Professor Ferguson 
seems to think (p. 169) that Pelagius might have deduced the theoretical 
possibility of sinlessness for everyman from the dogma of the sinless- 
ness of Christ. ‘Augustine’, he admits, ‘would no doubt meet’ such 
an argument ‘by saying that the virgin birth freed Jesus from the in- 
herited taint of original sin.’ We may add that Augustine may herein so 
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far be followed as to assert that Adam’s progeny ever tend to pursue 
pleasure at the expense of truth. And pleasure plays so essential a 
part in the propagation of the race that it is hardly unreasonable to con- 
nect with heredity this unbalance in human choice. But if that be so, 
he who was conceived of the Holy Ghost by a virgin mother miglit be 
expected to be so far exempt from such moral unbalance that the 
argument from Christ’s sinlessness to the sinlessness possible for any 
man must be held invalid. If Pelagius did not, in fact, argue from the 
sinlessness of Christ, he did argue from what he took to be the asserted 
sinlessness of saints. In this, however, he was held in check by a sense of 
moral responsibility that was emphatically Christian, and his feeling of 
the guilt of sin was such as no unevangelized man would understand. 
He apparently did not see how much went to the making c‘ an enligh- 
tened conscience, and therefore extended the possibility of moral recti- 
tude too lightly to any natural man. He could only account to himself 
for Christian illumination. But everything that Augustine meant by 
grace had gone to the making of his moral fervour. Despite this limita- 
tion of outlook on Pelagius’s part, Professor Ferguson rightly rejects the 
attribution to him of a shallow optimism, emphasizing the sombreness 
of his view of the actual state of morals in Church and world, according 
to which Pelagius saw himself battling against degeneracy in a society 
nominally Christian. Professor Ferguson says that ‘in his conception of 
the responsibilities of the lay Christian, Pelagius was breaking new 
' ground’. Alas! it must be added that that is no doubt exactly why he 
failed. The trend of life in the Christian empire was towards saddling 
the laity with the least possible obligation, other than that of piously 
supplying means needed to maintain religious institutions and special 
vocations. To conclude, Professor Ferguson has been brought, by his 
painstaking study of the Pelagian remains, to a large measure of respect 
and sympathy for Pelagius. This is as it should be. And it is to be hoped 
that Professor Ferguson will henceforth keep at least some of his time 
for study for Christian antiquity. W. TELFER 


Libri Epistolarum Sancti Patricii. Edited by L. Biever. 2 vols. 
Pp. 150+216. Irish Manuscripts Commission. Dublin: Statio- 
nery Office, 1952. 21s. each volume. 

Dr. Lupwic BIELEr is well known for his studies on St. Patrick and in 

particular for his book, The Life and Legend of St. Patrick (1949), in 

which he discusses the sources for the life of the saint and makes one 
more endeavour to present a picture of him in the setting of his age. He 
was, therefore, well qualified to edit in a definitive manner the extant 
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writings of St. Patrick—the famous Confessio, the Epistola ad milites 
Corotici, and the fragments—and to provide a commentary. This new 
edition undoubtedly supersedes Dr. Newport White’s valuable editions 
of 1905 and 1918, which failed, as Dr. Bieler explains, to exploit systema- 
tically the indirect tradition of the text as preserved in the earlier lives 
of St. Patrick. This has now been done thoroughly and successfully with 
an apparatus criticus which leaves nothing to be desired. 

Dr. Bieler’s second volume contains an exhaustive commentary on the 
difficult texts of the Confessio and the Epistola. Latin was not Patrick’s 
mother tongue, and he never learned to write it without difficulty. He 
did not write in what is known as ‘Vulgar Latin’, but ‘literary’ Latin of 
a poor and uneven quality, such as he learned in his boyhood in Britain 
and later at Auxerre. He writes as he spoke, rather after the manner of 
St. Paul. He is steeped in the scriptures, which he quotes from the Old 
Latin (a Gallic text); he had some acquaintance with the writings of 
Tertullian and Cyprian and may have had some notions of the use of 
clausulae. But, above all, St. Patrick’s prose bears the impress of his 
personality, which found expression in anacolutha and constructions 
ad sensum. 

Since Dr. Bieler’s book appeared, Dr. Karl Mras has published a 
short study ‘St. Patricius als Lateiner’ (Anzeiger der phil.-hist. Klasse 
der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1953), in which he 
either amplifies or corrects some of Dr. Bieler’s conclusions. I can here 
draw attention to one point only, the meaning of the phrase dominicati 
rethorici, which Patrick uses to describe the people who opposed his mis- 
sion to Ireland and apparently despised him for his lack of learning. 
Dr. Bieler thinks that the phrase means ‘learned landowners’, ‘wealthy 
men of letters’, like Sidonius Apollinaris, and he places them in Gaul 
where such people may be supposed to have flourished. But Dr. Mras 
points out that dominicati can hardly in the fifth century be related to 
landed possessions; it has, on the contrary, an ecclesiastical character, 
and we should understand the phrase to mean ‘Bishops trained in 
thetoric’. He would—rightly, I think—seek them in Britain rather than 
in Gaul. F. J. E. Rasy 


Sancti Columbani Opera. Edited and translated by G. S. M. 
Wa Lker. Pp. xciv-+-247. (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, II.) The 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1957. 42s. 

Saint COLUMBANUS was born about the middle of the sixth century and 

died in 615. His life thus spanned a period which has fairly recently been 

rescued by historians from the undeserved reproach of being one of the 
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darker parts of the Dark Ages. No contemporary account of the saint’s 
life exists, and his later biographers, although they knew a good deal, 
did not hesitate to draw upon that common store of legend with which 
it was felt that every holy man should be surrounded. Modern readers 
generally know three things about him—that he was an Irishman who 
played a considerable part in the evangelization of the barbarian settlers 
in south-eastern France, Switzerland, and northern Italy; that he en- 
joined upon his monks a rule strict even by the standards of contemporary 
eastern monasticism; and that he wrote to Pope Gregory the Great 
expressing a wish to come and see him at Rome ‘te, non Romam, 
desiderans’. 

Dr. Walker’s scholarly edition of the surviving works of Saint Colum- 
banus is therefore most welcome, as it enables us to see the man as he 
really was. Like many Irishmen, he seems to have been a man of great 
courage and vigour, and of unusual versatility. A good scholar in both 
classical and biblical Latin, he could yet compile a penitential code 
which has in it a strong element of the barbarian system of atonement 
according to a fixed tariff. He was a most orthodox Catholic with a strong 
devotion to the papacy, but at the same time he was a supporter of the 
old traditional dating of Easter, and refused to have anything to do with 
ideas which he considered to be newfangled, even if they had behind 
them many years of papal approval. He could write Latin in a tortuous 
style suggestive of Saint Aldhelm at his worst, or with a clarity suggest- 
ing Saint Boniface at his best. Except in some of his poems, notably his 
‘Boat Song’, he strikes the reader as a man who was unhappy. He had 
a constant preoccupation with the transience of earthly life (many of his 
metaphors, as one might expect from an Irish pilgrim, are drawn from 
sea-voyages or the highway), and he looked forward to death and judge- 
ment with a terrifying intentness far removed from the quiet confidence 
of the much greater scholar Bede. Yet he must have been an outstanding 
abbot in his strange, restless, and sometimes quarrelsome way. His letter 
written to the monks at Luxeuil at the time of his banishment is full of 
good sense and fatherly encouragement (‘I wanted to write you a tearful 
letter, but for the reason that I know your heart, I have simply men- 
tioned necessary duties. . . . It is no part of a brave soldier to lament in 
battle’). Some of his sermons, especially those on the training of charac- 
ter, could with little alteration be taken to heart as devotional guides 
today. His Rules are severe and the punishments ordained for slight 
offences are harsh—I suspect that many comparatively blameless monks 
went about with hands permanently hardened from the beatings which 
they received for interrupting the psalms by coughing or forgetting to 
bless their spoons—but there are also examples of touching considera- 
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tion, as when an elderly monk is allowed to have a junior to help him in 
his bath. 

Saint Columbanus, says Dr. Walker, was not an original thinker. I am 
afraid that he is right. Neither was the saint, in spite of his work in the 
foundation of monasteries, a great religious administrator. His rule will 
not stand comparison with that of Saint Benedict, and although he had 
read the ‘Pastoral Care’ of Saint Gregory, he did not succeed in bringing 
it very successfully to the notice of the Frankish bishops, so that a good 
deal of his work had to be done all over again by Saint Boniface in the 
eighth century. But among the spirits of just men made perfect I think 
that he and Saint Francis of Assisi may understand one another very 
well, in spite of a superficial lack of resemblance. 

Dr. Walker’s introduction to the text and his handling of the manu- 
scripts appear, so far as I am capable of judging them, to be scholarly, 
sound, and iliuminating. His translation of the text reads very well, and 
conveys the curious variation of style which is so characteristic of the 
Irish scholar and monk. Occasionally I think he just fails to catch the 
exact significance of a word. For example, in the phrase ‘Nullus unquam 
detrahit ei quem diligit’ the English meaning of ‘detrahit’ is surely 
nearer to ‘slanders’ than to ‘criticizes’, for it was part of the duty of good 
abbots to be constructively critical of their ‘beloved sons in Christ’. 
Moreover, is not the ‘compunctio’ which the saint urges on his monks 
rather the redemptive state of ‘contrition’ than the barren feeling of 
‘remorse’? 

The book is provided with good indexes, three of them supplied by 
Dr. Ludwig Bieler, and with an extremely useful bibliography. As a 
critical edition of the works of one of the early Irish missionary saints, 
and as a valuable contribution to the understanding of the period, it 
deserves a lasting place among the records of the Celtic church. 

ROSALIND HILL 


Thought and Letters in Western Europe, 4.D. 500 to goo. (New 
edition, revised and re-set.) By M. L. W. LalistNgr. Pp. 416. 
London: Methuen, 1957. 30s. 


WueEN this book was first published some twenty-five years ago it filled 
a long-felt gap. Research in the early Middle Ages has since been much 
intensified, but no comprehensive work on that period has been pro- 
duced that is comparable to Laistner’s in either scope or standard of 
scholarship. Now the author presents his book in a second edition, 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date in treatment as well as in 
bibliographical references. 
1 See the review by Elliott-Binns, ¥.7.S. xxxiv (1933), pp. 329 f. 
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It is hardly necessary to emphasize the qualities of a book so well 
introduced. What I like best about it is the evidence on almost every 
page of a first-hand acquaintance with the sources and with the scholarly 
problems to which they give rise. Even where L. does not speak with the 
authority of the specialist (as he does, for example, in the case of Bede), 
his judgement is always well founded. Palaeography and codicology hold 
a prominent place in the picture ; this is as it should be in a work dealing 
with a period when tradition counted for so much. The scriptoria and 
their products are always studied in relation to the general culture of the 
times. 

Here and there I feel the need for a shift of emphasis. Is Aldhelm 
really so much more important than Columbanus as to deserve twice as 
much space? I should have liked to see the peculiar characteristics of 
Celtic hagiography and its influence on continental hagiographers dis- 
cussed more fully. A strange omission is that of the Historia Brittonum, 
I am also inclined to disagree with L.’s poor view of Christian Latin 
poetry as a whole, and would rather take the guardedly appreciative 
attitude of E. K. Rand. 

It is in the nature of a book such as this that references to learned 
literature are strictly selective. Even so, the work of Jacques Handschin 
on the Musica Enchiriadis or the recent research on the Hisperica 
Famina by P. Grosjean might have been mentioned in view of the new 
problems which these scholars raise. I notice with interest that L.’s 
' treatment of Beowulf follows very similar lines to J. Carney’s, whose 
book Studies in Irish Literature and History (1955) could not have been 
known to L. at the time of his revision. 

In spite of the aridity of much of the subject-matter the book reads 
well. Some sections (Bede, John Scottus, Carolingian theology and 
poetry) give a vivid picture and make excellent reading. The book is but 
slightly spoiled by a number of misprints in Latin quotations, and bya 
slip of the pen on p. 136, where the two visits to Britain of St. Germanus 
are dated 529 and 547 instead of 429 and 447.' Thought and Letters in 
Western Europe in its revised form will please all those who have known 
it before, and is sure to make many new friends. LupwiIG BIELER 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Nos. 9 and ro. Pp. ix+316, 39 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1956. $10.00 (in U.K. 8os.). 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers Numbers g and Io (in a single volume) is 

dedicated to the memory of A. A. Vasiliev (+ 1953). Those who had the 


! The correct date is probably 444: see P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll. xxv (1957), 
pp. 180-5. 
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privilege of knowing this genial and brilliant Russian scholar will rejoice 
that something of his charm and simplicity, his breadth of interest and 
his exuberant vitality, have been recaptured for future generations in the 
delightful memoir by Sirapie de Nersessian. She sets out to complete 
Vernadsky’s biography in the Seminarium Kondakovianum, x (1938), on 
the occasion of Vasiliev’s seventieth birthday, and she gives ‘a more 
intimate picture’, drawn from diaries and reminiscences, including a 
vivid account of his ‘apotheosis’ so well remembered by those who took 
part in the Ninth Byzantine Congress at Thessalonica. A select biblio- 
graphy of Vasiliev’s writings had previously appeared in the Sem. Kond. 
(loc. cit.), and some addenda were later given by P. Topping in Byzantion, 
17 (1944-5). This is now filled in and brought up to 1953. Had space 
permitted, it would have been most convenient if the complete Biblio- 
graphy had been printed here, for the Sem. Kond. at any rate is not always 
easy to come by. 

The papers in this volume fall into two groups: the historical studies 
of Vasiliev and Canard, and those which are mainly concerned with 
political thought, liturgy, and art. 

Vasiliev had always been interested in relations between Byzantium 
and the Arabs, and just before his death he returned to this topic. He left 
a preliminary study, ‘Notes on episodes concerning the relations 
between the Arabs and the Byzantine Empire from the fourth to the 
sixth century’ (pp. 306-16), a lively and stimulating draft with a wealth of 
documentation which is printed here with a note by Marius Canard. In 
his work on Byzantino-Arab relations Vasiliev had long been associated 
with Canard, who has also edited for this volume a paper written in 1953 
on “The Iconoclastic Edict of the Caliph Yazid II, 721 a.p.’ (pp. 23-47). 
Clearly only a preliminary study on the contrast between the ‘slow’ 
progress of iconoclast ideas in Byzantium as compared with Islam, this 
list of sources and literature is understandably not as complete as it 
would have been in its finished form, when the author would no doubt 
have added such contributions to the subject as N. H. Baynes’s paper, 
‘Icons before Iconoclasm’ (Harv. Theol. Rev. xliv, 1951, reprinted in 
Byzantine Essays and Other Studies, 1955). Canard’s own paper, ‘Les 
Aventures d’un prisonnier arabe et d’un patrice byzantin 4 l’époque 
des guerres bulgaro-byzantines’ (pp. 49-72), is a penetrating analysis of 
historical and folk-lore elements in a late tenth-century Arab source 
(here translated) which is apparently based on two different accounts, 
one dating from Justinian II’s time (early eighth certury) and the other 
from the early ninth century. 

In his ‘Byzantine Political ideas in Kievan Russia’ (»p. 73-121), F. 
Dvornik analyses the various sources, such as translated Byzantine legal 
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books or native Slav writings, which influenced, and reflect, the political 
thought of the young Russian kingdom. He pays special attention to one 
of the central problems of the medieval polity, whether in Byzantium or 
elsewhere, i.e. relations between church and state. Dvornik considers 
that there is close similarity between Constantinople and Kiev. Though 
stressing harmonious relations between the sacerdotium and imperium 
both in Kiev and in Byzantium, Dvornik does on occasion imply that 
the church was subordinate to the state. Thus he takes his stand (p. 120) 
with those modern historians who minimize the role of the patriarch, 
stressing subordination rather than interdependence in this contro- 
versial topic of the relations between church and state. (For other views 
see inter alia G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 1956, esp. 
p- 219, n. 1.) Dvornik’s study is well documented and contains full 
information, much of which is culled from works in Slav languages. 
Mention is made of D. Obolensky’s views on the appointment of alter- 
nate Greek and native metropolitans for Kiev, contrary to the prevalent 
belief that Greeks predominated. Here (p. 95) reference might have been 
made to Obolensky’s brief report in Studi Byzantini e Neoellenici, vii 
(1953), Pp- 437-8. Similarly on the problem of the relationship of the 
Kievan princes to the emperor one might now add a reference to 
G. Ostrogorsky, “The Byzantine Emperor and the Hierarchical World 
Order’ (Slav. and East European Rev. xxxv, 1956), where this distin- 
guished Byzantinist’s views are summed up. But it is of course impossible 
to do more than open up so vast a topic in a short study. Dvornik has 
earned our gratitude by illuminating this far-reaching subject as only 
he can. 

An important contribution to ninth-century history comes from 
R. J. H. Jenkins and C. A. Mango in “The Date and Significance of the 
Tenth Homily of Photius’ (pp. 123-40), where it is effectively shown 
that this sermon must be dated to 864 and not 880. From this it follows 
that its well-known description of mosaic decoration does not refer to 
the New Church built by Basil I, but to the capella palatina of the Great 
Palace, the church of the Theotokos of the Pharos, which was recon- 
structed by Michael III. Thus the restoration after iconoclasm can be 
pushed back into Michael’s reign, and the young Emperor, recently 
somewhat rehabilitated in other respects, can also be given credit for 
‘care of sacred buildings’. 

The group of three liturgical studies is headed by that of E. Wellesz, 
‘The “Akathistos”: A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’ (pp. 141-74). 
He analyses this famous kontakion, giving musical excerpts in modern 
notation, and explains why he now considers (contrary to the view 

expressed earlier in his book on Byzantine Hymnography, p. 164) that on 
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internal and external evidence this hymn is the work of the sixth-century 
poet Romanus the Melode, with a procemium added later, perhaps in 
fag when the city was beseiged by Avars (not Persians as Wellesz says), 
or more probably in 719 when the Arabs were at its doors, though the 
reasons for this preference do not appear to be given in this paper. There 
are one or two misprints (pp. 153, 164). This is a vigorous and stimulating 
paper in which one sees a master of his subject building on earlier work, 
co-operating with his contemporaries, and adding his own contribution. 

In ‘The Byzantine Office at Hagia Sophia’ (pp. 175-202), O. Strunk, 
drawing largely on MS. Athens 2061 (dated between 1391 and 1425), 
discusses the choral office of the Great Church and contrasts this with 
monastic usage which had less chanting and indeed might be performed 
without singing at all. He analyses the contents of the Office, particularly 
the use of the Psalter and canticles at Orthros and Vespers. Strunk notes 
that conclusions similar to his have been reached independently by P. N. 
Trempelas and published in @<coAoyia and reprinted in his Mixpov Edxo- 
Nyy, vol. 2, Athens, 1955. English readers for whom these Greek works 
are often inaccessible will be glad that the results are available here. 

E. H. Kantorowicz, “The Baptism of the Apostles’ (pp. 203-51), in- 
vestigates the significance of the Mandatum, tracing the two traditions, 
that which regards the Maundy Thursday washing of the feet as an act 
of humility, and that which sees in it a sacramental act, associating it 
with the baptism of the apostles. Rome favoured the former, the eastern 
churches and parts of the west the latter, interpretation. There is here an 
overwhelming amount of material, both literary and visual (with 17 
plates). After a forced march, sometimes by rather devious routes, the 
author reaches the end of the Middle Ages and, rather unexpectedly, the 
Netherlandish Missa Caput, which under his expert hand is shown to 
reflect all unconsciously the spread to the west of the non-Roman or 
eastern interpretation of the Maundy Thursday rites and of the gesture 
of St. Peter (‘Not my feet only, but also my hands and my head’, John 
xiii. 9). 

Ina short note, “The Church of All Saints (Church of St. Theophano) 
near the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople’ (pp. 301-5), 
G. Downey clears up earlier confusion between this church, built by 
Leo VI, and Constantine VII’s small oratory also dedicated to St. Theo- 
phano, but situated inside the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

An important section of this volume is devoted to the Byzantine In- 
stitute in Constantinople, and it is hoped that future discoveries of the 
Institute which become available for preliminary publication may also 
appear in the Dumbarton Oaks Papers. P. A. Underwood, in ‘Notes on 
the Work of the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul: 1954’ (pp. 291-300), 

621.1 N 
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provides an interim report on Hagia Sophia, Kariye Camii (the monastery 
of the Chora), Fetiye Camii (the church of Theotokos Mammacaristos), 
and Zeyrek Camii (formerly the church of Christ Pantocrator). Details 
of finds in Hagia Sophia, including pre-iconoclastic and iconoclastic 
work, are to appear in the forthcoming fifth report of the Byzantine 
Institute, The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia at Istanbul. Perhaps the most 
exciting of the recent discoveries in Istanbul are the frescoes in the 
Parecclesion of Kariye Camii. Underwood’s ‘First Preliminary Report 
on the Restoration of the Frescoes in the Kariye Camii at Istanbul by 
the Byzantine Institute 1952-1954’ (pp. 253-88-+-30 plates) announces 
that when the work is completed both frescoes and mosaics will be 
published in the final reports of the Byzantine Institute with studies by 
experts. Meanwhile, leaving aside iconography and technical problems, 
he gives us here the bare description, with excellent plates (though 
having seen some of the coloured photographs one could wish that it 
had been possible for readers to enjoy these too). This exhilarating report 
brings home the richness and flexibility of Byzantine art in the later 
Middle Ages. 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers has become a valued international clearing 
house, particularly for work in progress, and no scholar who is interested 
in late classical and medieval, especially Byzantine, civilization can afford 
to neglect it. J. M. Hussey 


Summa Theologiae S. Thomae de Aquino Ordinis Praedicatorum cura 
et studio Instituti Studiorum Medievalium Ottaviensis. 3 vols.: 

I, pp. i-Ixiv; II, pp. i—xl; ITI, pp. i-xlviii; +-2440. Ottawa: Com- 

missio Piana, 1953. $24.00 (Canada) the set (to be 5 volumes). 
Tue edition of the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas published 
by the Institute of Medieval Studies of Ottawa (now transferred to the 
University of Montreal) between 1941 and 1946 has been so highly and 
unanimously praised that, although perhaps not widely known in this 
country, it hardly calls for long comment here. These three volumes 
represent the second edition of the Prima Pars, the Prima Secundae, and 
the Secunda Secundae. That in a few years it has reached a second edition 
is in itself ample proof of its intrinsic value. 

The general plan, raison d’étre, and method are clearly set forth in the 
Preface. The work was not undertaken just to add a new edition of the 
Summa to the many already in existence, but rather to meet the needs of 
professors and students at a time when interrupted communications 
with Europe made it unobtainable on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
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text is based on the Roman edition of 1570 generally known as the Piana. 
The editors were well advised to give their preference to the Piana. 
Since they were unable to print the Leonine text itself, they chose an 
edition which has the advantage of being akin to the Leonine: it is 
undoubtedly the best amongst the current editions of the Summa, and all 
the others ultimately derive from it. The present edition is not, how- 
ever, a mere reprint. The editors, on the contrary, aimed at providing 
a handy tool for study, a Piana Nova: that is, a carefully revised and 
corrected text enriched with all the necessary aids for a better under- 
standing of St. Thomas. And this is indeed its real merit. They have 
devised three apparatuses. In the first they incorporate the emendations 
of the Piana listed in the Leonine edition as well as a selection of the 
most important variant readings. It is a fine contribution to the direct 
restoration of the text. The second contains the Loca Parallela, or 
cross-references relating each article to the corresponding sections in the 
Summa and in other Thomistic writings arranged as much as possible in 
chronological order. The third apparatus is devoted to unravelling the 
sources and covers a wide range of authorities. The explicit citations are 
accurately assigned to their authors with exact reference to books and 
chapters in the best editions. Moreover, a more ambitious task was 
attempted, the identification of the quidam or aliqui quoted in the text 
but otherwise unspecified, and the tracing of implicit citations. A 
lengthy and laborious task indeed that can duly be appreciated only by 
those who have themselves set their hands to such researches. 

The improvements in the second edition consist mainly in the emenda- 
tion of misprints unnoticed in the first edition, in a complete revision 
of the whole—text, annotations, and bibliography—and in its external 
presentation with stronger paper and better binding, which give the 
volumes a handsome appearance. The proof-reading has been very well 
done. Yet we should like to call attention to a curious typographical mis- 
adventure. St. Augustine’s De Genesi ad Litteram libri duodecim, vol. i, 
p. Xxxv, is certainly misplaced. It occurs among the spuria. It should 
be at the top of p. xxxiv, before De Genesi contra Manichaeos, as it is 
in fact in vol. ii, p. viii. The bibliography could have been easily 
improved and brought up to date without increasing unduly the 
pagination. 

The present edition is a great advance on similar publications, and 
has rightly established itself, apart from the Leonine, as the standard 
text. There can be no two opinions about its immediate utility as an 
instrument de travail or about its intrinsic value. These handsome volumes 
are a credit to the fifty-five scholars who collaborated to produce such a 
fine work. 
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Le Correctorium Corruptorii ‘Quaestione’: Texte anonyme du MS, 
Merton 267. Edited by J.-P. MULLER. Pp. xxix+160. (Studia 
Anselmiana, vol. XXXV.) Rome: ‘Orbis Catholicus’, Herder, 
1954- 195. , 

THE study of the Correctoria has lately attracted great attention. A few 

years after the death of St. Thomas Aquinas an English Franciscan, 

William de la Mare, wrote an anti-Thomist pamphlet entitled Cor- 

rectorium Fratris Thomae. It contained a severe criticism of 118 (or 

rather 123) points of doctrine selected from the various writings of 

Aquinas. Five Dominican replies appeared under the same title inversely 

changed: Correctorium Corruptorii Thomae. The first one, Quare, was 

critically edited by P. Glorieux in 1927. Dom Jean-Pierre Muller, 0.S.B., 

in his turn, published in 1941 the Correctorium ‘Circa’ ascribed to John 

Quidort of Paris, and in 1943 the Apologeticum Veritatis contra Cor- 

ruptorium of Rambert de’ Primadizzi of Bologna. Now he presents us 

with a critical edition of the anonymous Correctorium ‘Quaestione’ . 
The Correctorium ‘Quaestione’, the one now under review, has come 

down to us in one Oxford manuscript, Merton College 267. This is 

a miscellaneous volume of 145 folios (not 142; fols. 36, 61, and 88 were 

left out in the modern numbering). Five items, at least, in this codex 

originally formed part of another book; the other three items, the first, 
the fifth, and sixth are concerned with anti-Thomist controversies. Un- 
like Sciendum and Circa, but like Quare, the anonymous author of 

Quaestione first reproduces in full the Franciscan criticism of William 

de la Mare, then vigorously retorts each of his arguments. But whereas 

William’s text is complete (with the exception of the last nine articuli 

containing the criticism of Book I of the commentary on the Sentences), 

our manuscript includes the reply, Responsio, only to the first thirty 
articuli, here called cupitula. That the author had the intention to pro- 
ceed farther is evident from several references to what was supposed to 
follow: ‘inferius ostenditur’; ‘hoc autem plenius ostendetur inferius’; 

‘infra ad plenum improbabitur’, etc.; but whether he did actually com- 

plete his work or left it unfinished as we have it (cp. the parallel cases of 

Circa and of the Apologeticum Veritatis), at present we have no means to 

ascertain. 

The important questions of authorship and date are discussed briefly 
but accurately in the Introduction. From internal evidence Dom Muller 
comes to the conclusion that the author of the Correctorium ‘Quaestione’ 
must have been an English Dominican and that it was written after the 
Correctorium ‘Quare’. That the author was a Dominican is clearly shown 
from the fact that St. Thomas is regarded by him as ‘Doctor noster’, and 
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is designated throughout with those eulogistic expressions which were 
in general usage amongst the Dominicans of the early Thomist school, 
such as ‘hic doctor’, ‘doctor iste’, ‘doctor egregius’, ‘doctor ille pugil 
fidei et zelator christianae religionis’, and similar epithets. Further, the 
presence of anglicisms and of certain idiomatic forms in the Latin text 
is a strong argument of its English origin. The crux of the problem, 
however, is to determine more closely who this English Dominican 
really was. 

Dr. F. Pelster at first attributed the Correctorium ‘Quaestione’ to 
Thomas of Sutton, but later, changing his mind, he ascribed to Sutton 
instead the Correctorium ‘Quare’. Cardinal Ehrle has wisely abstained 
from proposing any name. But Fr. Beltran de Heredia has put forward 
as probable candidates either Richard Knapwell or William of Maccles- 
field. Mgr Glorieux, in his turn, having in view the Tabula of Stams 
(which, in fact, assigns to Hugh of Billom a Contra Corruptionem Thomae), 
suggests that Billom may possibly be the author of Quaestione. But 
nothing definite, he cautiously adds, can be said until further informa- 
tion comes to light. The new evidence has now been amply provided 
by Muller’s edition of the text. Nevertheless, it does not confirm 
Glorieux’s hypothesis, since, as we have already seen, internal evidence 
shows that the author must have been an English Dominican, not a 
Frenchman. Dom Muller himself, in the face of so many divergent 
views, left the question of authorship open: ‘Nous nous contentons donc 
de conclure pour le moment que le Correctoire Quaestione est |’cuvre 
d’un Dominicain anglais dont on ne peut préciser le nom’ (p. xxix). Yet 
there is fair circumstantial evidence (as I have more fully suggested 
elsewhere, Bulletin Thomiste, vol. 1x, no. iii) pointing to William of 
Macclesfield’s authorship. 

The text is edited with that meticulous care and fine scholarship 
which we associate with Dom Muller’s editions. Three indexes facilitate 
the use of the work. This volume is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the history of the theological and philosophical disputes in the 
late thirteenth-century schools, particularly at Oxford, where the Cor- 
rectorium was very probably written, a few years before the coming to 


Oxford of John Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. 
D. A. CaLLus 


Bradwardine and the Pelagians. A Study of His De Causa Dei and 
its Opponents. By Gorpon Lerr. Pp. xi+282. (Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, vol. 5.) 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 32s. 6d. 

THomMas BRADWARDINE, theologian and scientist, was chaplain to 
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Edward III, and for about a month before his death in 1349 Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He is chiefly remembered for his remarkable treatise, De 
Causa Dei adversus Pelagium et de virtute causarum ad suos Mertonenses, 
issued in 1344. It was another Merton theologian and scientist, Sir 
Henry Savile, who brought out a fine edition of Bradwardine’s book in 
1618. In this closely articulated and densely erudite work of 876 folio 
pages the author examines a number of topics relating to the nature of 
God, especially those concerning the will of God in its relation to human 
activity. 

A comprehensive study of Bradwardine’s ideas and their background 
has hitherto been lacking. Dr. Leff’s book will therefore be of consider- 
able interest to students of medieval theology. In the first part of his study 
he expounds and assesses the doctrine of the De Causa Dei. In the second 
he is concerned with identifying, at least in general, the anonymous 
opponents whom Bradwardine stigmatizes as ‘modern Pelagians’. It is 
convincingly argued that Bradwardine’s polemic was directed against 
Ockham and those associated with him in the sceptical reaction against 
the doctrinal syntheses of the thirteenth century. An examination of the 
ideas of Durandus of St. Pourgain, Ockham, Aureole, Holcot, Bucking- 
ham, and Adam of Woodham shows that their Pelagianism consisted in 
an exaggeration of the powers of human free will, especially in relation 
to merit, and in a corresponding depreciation of the intrinsic necessity of 
divine grace. The dialectical weapon which did most to undermine tradi- 
tional theology was the distinction made by these thinkers between the 
potentia Dei ordinata and the potentia Dei absoluta. By the former the 
existing order of providence is governed; by the latter an indefinite 
number of different orders was regarded as possible, each one governed 
by different provisions of an absolutely unfettered and arbitrary divine 
will. Interesting examples are given by Dr. Leff of the lengths to which 
the procedure was carried, especially by the egregious Adam of Woodham. 
Where everything depended on the caprice of an unpredictable divine 
will, it became impossible to maintain a traditional theology based on 
an infallible revelation and a stable natural theology. Small wonder then 
that man and his measurable experiences began to command more atten- 
tion than God and theology. 

It was Bradwardine’s purpose to reassert the primacy of God and of 
theology. His armoury was the Bible, the writings of the Fathers, 
ecclesiastical decisions, and the works of earlier theologians, including 
Anselm, Aquinas, and Scotus. The diversity of his sources did not 
impair the formidable unity of his work or its very personal character. 
Where the ‘Pelagians’ had emancipated and elevated man by their appeal 
to the potentia Dei absoluta, he fettered and imprisoned him in an iron 
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determinism based on the potentia Dei ordinata. His most effective 
instrument was the doctrine of divine predetermination, or concursus 
praevius, in virtue of which all human activity is initiated and carried 
through. Dr. Leff calls this doctrine ‘the principle of divine participa- 
tion’, and considers that it is the most original element in Bradwardine’s 
system. It seems to me that this originality is not proved. The doctrine 
existed already in the Scotist school. Bradwardine appealed to the 
authority of St. Thomas Aquinas in establishing it, and to the meta- 
physical principles of potency and act on which it is based. Whether 
it is authentic Thomism, as later disciples of St. Thomas have main- 
tained, or whether it derives from the Scotist school, it certainly raises 
problems in regard to human freedom. The objections urged by Dr. Leff 
against Bradwardine are much the same as those urged by the de- 
fenders of concursus simultaneus against those who held to concursus 
praevius. Yet both Bradwardine and later exponents of predetermina- 
tion never ceased to maintain that their teaching was not incompatible 
with belief in free will rightly defined. The problem is far more compli- 
cated than appears in Dr. Leff’s book. 

Dr. Leff is undoubtedly right in maintaining that Bradwardine was 
intent on excluding merit de congruo in a person not yet in a state of grace. 
But I cannot agree that Bradwardine denied the existence of such merit, 
or that he identified it with merit de condigno. In support of his contention 
that Bradwardine only admitted merit de condigno, Dr. Leff cites (p. 78, 
n. 1) a passage from the De Causa Dei. In this passage, however, we have 
not Bradwardine’s own position but an objection which he has raised 
against it (De Causa Dei, p. 348). Again, it is said that according to 
Bradwardine God’s gift of grace cannot be augmented. Yet Bradwardine 
states quite plainly (De Causa Dei, p. 338) that the possibility of an in- 
crease in grace is established on the authority of St. Augustine. He goes 
on to show that such increase is due to merit de congruo, and not to merit 
de condigno. His position is therefore that a man who already possesses 
sanctifying grace can increase it by merit de congruo, not de condigno (De 
Causa Dei, pp. 338, 363). 

Dr. Leff’s account of Bradwardine’s doctrine of created grace also 
needs revision. We are told that as habitual grace it causes its recipients 
to want good generally, and is called gratia gratis dans et volens (p. 68). 
What Bradwardine wrote was ‘gratia gratis volens et dans’. By this 
phrase, however, Bradwardine refers not to created grace but to uncreated 
grace, or the will of God, which, he says, freely desires good for a person 
by the act of predestination, and confers it through the Redemption and 
the remission of sins. When Dr. Leff continues, ‘Specifically, created 
grace (gratia gratis data) is the special gift by which he who receives it 
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can achieve good by leading another person to salvation’, he has been 
misled by the meaning given to this term by other scholastics. In the 
passage to which we are referred (p. 68, n. 6) it simply means created 
grace as opposed to uncreated grace. Bradwardine’s point is that just as 
the latter (gratia gratis volens et dans) may be called grace either in a 
general sense, in so far as it wills and confers blessings of all kinds, or in 
a special sense, in so far as it wills and confers strictly supernatural 
blessings, so too the same distinction may be applied to its correlative, 
created grace. F. Courtney 


Le Manuscrit autographe de Thomas a Kempis et ‘L’ Imitation de 
Fésus-Christ’: Examen archéologique et édition diplomatique du 
Bruxellensis 5855-61. Edited by L. M. J. Deatss#. 2 vols, 
Pp. x-+548 (paginated as one volume); 2 plates, each with 4 
illustrations. (Les publications de Scriptorium, vol. II.) Paris, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam: Standaard-Boekhandel and 
Editions ‘Erasme’, 1956. 750 frs. belges (unbound), or 850 
(bound). 


A PROLONGED and formidable controversy has raged over the author- 
ship and origins of the De imitatione Christi. The manuscript edited by 
M. Delaissé closes with the colophon: ‘Finished and completed in the 
_ year of our Lord 1441, by the hand of Brother Thomas Kempis in 
Mount St. Agnes near Zwolle’, and contains the four tracts which are 
now known as the De imitatione Christi. What is the meaning of this 
colophon? Was Thomas the author, or the scribe only, of this manu- 
script? The problem is complicated by the existence of earlier manu- 
scripts than this one: one, dated as early as 1421, contains only what is 
now Book One of the Jmitatio; the earliest dated manuscript containing 
all four books was written in 1427; and partial translations into Dutch 
and German have survived written in 1428 and 1434 respectively. It is 
partly the existence of these earlier manuscripts which has undermined 
the authority of the autograph manuscript, and caused it to be dismissed 
by many as the work of a scribe or reviser. As a result, the date and 
original language of the Jmitatio have been called in question, and it has 
been variously attributed to Gerard Groote, to John Gerson, Chancellor 
of Paris University, to an apparently fictitious Italian abbot called 
John Gersen, and even to St. Bernard! Others have propounded the 
theory of its essential anonymity. Innumerable editions of the Imitatio 
have been made (99 before 1500 and over 3,000 in all), and countless 
learned books and papers have been written about it and its author. 
Now at last, it seems, M. Delaissé has solved the main problems 
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concerning its authorship and origins, and, we may hope, ended the 
controversy about them. 

In his first volume M. Delaissé gives us a detailed and exhaustive 
examen archéologique of Brussels, Bibliothéque royale MS. 5855-61. 
This examination of the physical and palaeographical features of the 
manuscript deserves the highest praise both for its force and clarity, and 
for the importance of the conclusions to which it leads. Very briefly, 
they are as follows. The handwriting of the manuscript is the same 
throughout (including the colophon), and the text has been much 
revised and altered in this hand. M. Delaissé is able to show how the 
writer altered the order of the different tracts in the book, how he added 
new passages, altered whole pages, made changes in his punctuation, and 
so on. Clearly this is not the work of a scribe, and these alterations are 
too extensive to be those of a reviser. Thomas, then, was the author of 
the book, and this is his autograph manuscript which he kept by him 
and repeatedly altered and modified over a period of years. Thomas a 
Kempis, in fact, was the author of the De imitatione—or was he? The 
autograph manuscript contains the four books of the Jmitatio, but not 
in the traditional order, and only the first is entitled De imitatione Christi. 
M. Delaissé is able to explain this puzzle, and indeed he provides a 
wholly convincing account of the origins of the Jmitatio. The autograph 
manuscript consists of a collection of thirteen independent /ibelli written 
by Thomas. Four of these were copied more frequently (and usually 
together) than any of the others, and, at a very early date, the title of 
the first of these four—De imitatione Christi—was given by a scribe to 
them all. The present form of the Imitatio is thus due to the readers’ 
choice and has nothing to do with the author, who at no time thought 
of these four tracts as constituting a separate work in themselves. 
M. Delaissé’s discovery of the many modifications which the autograph 
manuscript has undergone while still in the hands of its author is of the 
first importance, especially as he states that all the 700-odd manuscripts 
of the Imitatio are derived, directly or indirectly, from the autograph 
manuscript. Since copies were being made more than ten years before 
Thomas gave his autograph manuscript its final arrangement in 1441, 
there is every reason to suppose that a careful comparison of the auto- 
gtaph with the other manuscripts would make it possible tu reconstruct 
the early stages of its text and general arrangement. 

As it is, no other manuscripts have been used by M. Delaissé in his 
edition, which, in consequence, though it tells us where alterations and 
additions have been made in the autograph manuscript, makes no 
further progress in the reconstruction of the early history of the text. 
This failure raises the whole question of the value of this type of edition, 
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the principles of which were outlined by M. Masai in an important 
article in volume IV (no. 2) of the journal Scriptorium. The essential 
point about the édition diplomatique is that it is an edition of a single 
manuscript, not of a literary work. It aims to print the text of the 
chosen manuscript as nearly as possible as in the exemplar, and to 
convey by means of symbols as much information about alterations, 
erasures, and the general arrangement of the text, and so on, as possible, 
One line of print represents one line of the manuscript; one page of 
print, one page of the manuscript. This explains why four pages at the 
beginning of the printed text of M. Delaissé’s edition are left blank (the 
corresponding pages in the manuscript are blank), and why the text of 
the Regula magistri, edited as publication no. III of Scriptorium, is 
printed throughout in capitals (the manuscript is written in uncials), If 
this close adherence to the arrangement and style of the manuscript is 
indeed so important, then surely a facsimile edition is what is required? 
The partisans of the édition diplomatique are, of course, right when they 
point out that this is very much more expensive, but that it is not pro- 
hibitively so is shown by the excellent series of Early English Manu 
scripts in Facsimile published by Rosenkilde and Bagger of Copenhagen. 
It really does seem that, if the interest of a single manuscript warrants a 
separate edition to itself, then it is worth editing in facsimile. Besides 
the disadvantage of its limitation to one manuscript, the édition diplo- 
matique suffers from a variety of symbols in the text—oblique lines, 
double oblique lines, brackets, double brackets, asterisks, hyphens, &c. 
—which are designed to convey information about erasures, substitu- 
tions, and other alterations to the original text. This information ought, 
of course, to be provided in any reputable edition, but it would surely 
be simpler to use footnotes to convey it, instead of confusing and clutter- 
ing the text with numerous symbols. And surely this information is of 
value only in so far as it contributes to the establishment of the text and 
the elucidation of its history? In the édition diplomatique, however, the 
conveyance of this kind of information is the sole aim, apart from 
the reproduction of the text as found in the manuscript. This makes 
M. Delaissé’s edition of Thomas 4 Kempis’s autograph manuscript 
tantalizing reading. Constantly the reader comes across an erasure of 
modification in the text, and longs to know what was erased, or what 
was altered. One longs, in fact, to collate the text of this manuscript 
with those of the other early manuscripts: and this is just what the 
édition diplomatique does not do. Its value, then, appears to be strictly 
limited. It cannot be denied, however, that the editors and advocates 
of the édition diplomatique are teaching us all an excellent lesson, which, 
though taught before, needs teaching again: that it is the editor’s duty 
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to consider carefully all the information that is to be found in the manu- 
script, for the smallest details may be of the utmost significance. 
However we feel about the merits of the édition diplomatique, it is 
clear that the particular one under review is of great value, and that it is 
a model of careful and accurate scholarship. It seems to offer no scope 
for the reviewer who likes (or feels it his unpleasant duty) to discover 
and point out errors: at any rate, I have been unable to find one. Its 
failings are few. The plates are rather poor: eight pages of the manu- 
script are crammed on to two of them, so that the illustrations are much 
too small. The structure of the manuscript, too, is not shown to the 
best advantage, and would be more easily understood if it were set out 
in diagrammatic form. Finally, it is a pity that M. Delaissé has not 
succeeded in identifying the author’s cursive hand, for, though in itself 
an unimportant matter (there are only a few marginalia in this hand of 
doubtful identity), it may severely undermine some readers’ confidence 
in his identification of Thomas 4 Kempis’s bookhand. It is only fair to 
add, however, that the present reviewer has no doubts at all about this, 
and is prepared to forecast the immediate end of the controversy about 
the authorship of the De imitatione Christi, for it seems clear that M. 
Delaissé has proved beyond any doubt that Thomas 4 Kempis was its 
author. RICHARD VAUGHAN 


The Visible Words of God. An Exposition of the Sacramental Theo- 
logy of Peter Martyr Vermigli 4.v. 1500-1562. By JosEpu C. 
McLEL.anpb. Pp. x-+-292. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1957. 22s. 6d. net. 


Tue Canadian author of this magistral thesis on Peter Martyr deserves 
congratulation on having achieved with a large measure of success a task 
which the voluminous writings of his hero make one of considerable 
magnitude. After a short Foreword by Dr. T. F. Torrance an historical 
preface of 68 pages is followed by three theological essays entitled 
‘Revelation and Sacrament’, ‘Union with Christ’, and ‘Real Presence 
and True Sacrifice’, with four appendixes on bibliography, patristic 
sources, Bucer Calvin and Martyr, and Definitive Statements of Peter 
Martyr’s Eucharistic Teaching, and an index (44 columns). Dr. McLel- 
land describes in his Introduction how he was guided by Professor 
Torrance at New College, Edinburgh, to ‘the Library’s depth where 
the old Latin tomes of Peter Martyr lie’, and he was indeed fortunate, 
since a complete set is not readily to be found and the portly folio of 
such as are in an English translation is both scarce and expensive. His 
enthusiasm for his subject is likely to awaken an initial interest in 
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readers and his preliminary survey, entitled ‘Portrait of an Ecumenical 
Reformer’, is a graphic description of Martyr’s career. Here as elsewhere 
he has his clichés, including a fondness for the modern and now sadly 
abused term ‘ecumenical’, which as ‘oecumenical’ had in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries a perhaps more legitimate application. To 
the historical student his ardour may seem to make him inclined to try 
to prove too much, especially as to Martyr’s influence, undoubtedly great, 
with Archbishop Cranmer in comparison with that of other continental 
Reformers and notably Bucer, Martyr’s relations with whom provide a 
not altogether satisfying appendix. But the book is primarily one for the 
theologian rather than the historian. The three main sections enumerated 
above are indeed a triumph of Protestant scholasticism with all the 
succinctness, not to say aridity, and effort after logical comp'eteness 
which scholasticism normally implies. It is probably nove 1. < :orse for 
being what may not unfairly be called a very ‘tough’ te read and 
may confidently be recommended as a most profitabie « »=cise for the 
right kind of student. If he will plod through it page by page, making 
_cross-references on his own account in augmentation of the index, he 
will certainly emerge at the end with vivid impressions both of the growth 
of the Reformer’s mind in its reactions to the stress of controversy and 
hardly less of the limitations and even temerity of the method which 
logicians like moral theologians allow themselves to pursue. If, having 
a conscience, he feels himself obliged to obtain somehow access to the 
originals for which the book provides, in footnotes sometimes even 
more informative than the text, abundant references, he will discover 
that Peter Martyr’s Latin, though occasionally verbose and not always 
elegant, is at least sometimes a good deal easier to read and even to 
follow in argument than the desiccated version which is all that Dr. 
McLelland’s plan could allow if the book were to be kept within a 
reasonable compass. He will also appreciate highly a feature upon which 
Dr. McLelland is justly concerned to insist, viz. the Reformer’s mastery 
of the Fathers. We could wish that the author had included in his 
appendix on patristic sources, in which a great many are mentioned, 
a complete list of the authors cited. But what must impress any student 
is the evident fact that quotations are not dragged i:- to bolster a con- 
clusion: they are cited by a man to whose mind their words occur through 
long familiarity, and the reader follows with real and sustained interest as 
one is set over against another, whatever he may think of the conclusion 
which emerges. This is specially important when Augustine is being set 
over against Ambrose, with a contrast, though not necessarily always 
an antithesis, which is, one may venture to think, a by no means un- 
important factor in the development of Reformation theology. Of many 
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aspects of that theology, especially in regard to the theory and doctrine 
of the Sacraments, this book provides striking illustrations, sometimes 
even of a startling kind, when for the sake of scoring a controversial 
point the reader is invited to consider the location of the Humanity of 
the Risen and Ascended Christ. If Dr. McLelland shows himself 
somewhat over-rhetorical in his encomiums of Peter Martyr, it is fair 
to remember that the Reformer showed himself rather more frequently 
than appears in the book conscious of human inadequacy in dealing with 
problems transcending the limits of human thought and speech. 

What appear to be misprints may be noted on pp. 72, 129, 131, 148, 
206, 209, 226, 236, 245, 250, 269; but the production of the book with 
its constant variation of type does the highest credit to its Clackmannan- 
shire printers, and the publishers deserve most grateful recognition of 
their enterprise in fixing its price. O si sic omnes! 

CLAUDE JENKINS 


Light and Enlightenment. A Study of the Cambridge Platonists and 
the Dutch Arminians. By Rosa.ie L. Coxtg. Pp. xiii+162. 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 20s. 


Tue thinkers of the Netherlands, who in the seventeenth century con- 
tributed much to the common store, are today, save for Arminius, 
largely neglected. Even Grotius awaits his interpreter; and it is good to 
know that Dr. Colie has in hand a study of Grotius’s influence on 
English thought, as also of Spinoza’s. In this little book her concern is 
with Episcopius’s great-nephew, Philippus van Limborch (1633-1712), 
and Limborch’s colleague in the Remonstrant seminary at Amsterdam, 
Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736). The extent of Limborch’s contacts with 
England is revealed in his letter-book, which is preserved in the Universi- 
teitsbibliotheek at Amsterdam, and Miss Colie draws attention to his 
correspondence with Henry More (15 letters), together with twelve 
letters which passed between Ralph Cudworth and himself. Le Clerc, 
equally, she points out, was in touch with English thinkers. He translated 
Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity, dedicated works of his own to 
Locke, Boyle, Sharpe, and Wake, and was in correspondence with 
Berkeley and with Cudworth’s daughter, Lady Masham. Cudworth’s 
True Intellectual System (1680), a copy of which Limborch received from 
More as well as from its author, was later used by Le Clerc as ‘his chief 
battering-ram against the rationalist-mechanist heresies to which, he felt, 
Cartesianism had given birth and nourishment’. 

It is, perhaps, in the evidence which she provides of scholarly col- 
laboration in the repudiation of Descartes and Spinoza rather than in 
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the actual philosophical discussion which, with modesty and lucidity, 
she re-presents that Miss Colie’s study may be held significant. The 
association of the Remonstrants might seem more naturally with the 
English Dissenters, in whose academies, orthodox as well as heterodox, 
their works were regularly studied. Of recent years they have found 
themselves at home in the International Congregational Council. It is 
the more interesting that in the seventeenth century they were so closely 
in touch with thinkers in the Church of England. But in 1674 Cudworth 
could write to Limborch: ‘in our English Church . . . are all kinds of 
Protestants: Calvinists, Remonstrants, and I believe even Socinians, all 
dwelling here, united with no apparent Discord in one and the same 
Communion.’ GEOFFREY F. Nutraut 


William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1657-1737. By NORMAN 
SyKEs. 2 volumes. Pp. xiii+- 366+ 288, with portrait and 3 plates, 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 84s. net. 


IN the last few years ecclesiastical biography has made a notable contribu- 
tion to the better understanding of English Church history in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. No one has done more to 
encourage this work than Professor Norman Sykes, and it has long been 
known that he had undertaken the formidable task of digesting the great 
mass of the Wake papers at Christ Church, Oxford, and of writing the 
' Archbishop’s life. His intimate knowledge of a period already illuminated 
by his previous studies gave expectation of a magisterial work, and that 
work is now achieved. It is a happy circumstance that during his labours, 
as his Preface records, new and valuable materials came to his hand— 
the manuscript of Du Pin’s Commonitorium, and another manuscript 
containing Wake’s autobiography to 1705 with a Journal covering the 
time of his chaplaincy to the British ambassador in Paris (1682-4). These 
fortunate discoveries, fully utilized in his book, were the reward of the 
author’s own diligent inquiry assisted by his friends. We may hope that 
he will also be rewarded by the warm appreciation of all who have the 
patience to recognize the lasting importance of his detailed record of the 
long and complicated transactions so thoroughly expounded in the two 
weighty volumes before us. 

A fair judgement of any biography demands consideration of the kind 
of materials available to the biographer. Gibbon, when he was contem- 
plating a life of Sir Walter Raleigh, lamented the absence of ‘detail of 
his private life, the most essential and important to a biographer’. It is 
clear that Professor Sykes has not found in his sources any rich vein of 
such detail. It is clear too that Wake was not a man of vivid and exciting 
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personality round whom anecdote and reminiscence would easily gather. 
His health was often weak, his temper naturally recluse and scholarly ; 
in personal relations he was often easily irritated ; he did not care for the 
rough and tumble of political life and fared ill in it. His vast correspon- 
dence was almost entirely concerned with his ecclesiastical duties and 
interests. These were indeed extremely wide, but they left him little 
time or strength for other concerns. It is not possible to frame in our 
minds a lively picture of Wake as we may, for example, of Burnet or 
Atterbury. None the less, it would be grossly unfair to say that a careful 
reader of this book will put it down without having gained a pretty clear 
understanding of the man. His dominant qualities emerge in his pastoral 
work and his letters, and the author’s full and meticulously careful 
narrative gradually defines them. 

The structure of the work, then, is naturally determined by the 
business of Wake’s professional life: we learn something by the way of 
his interest in coins and medals and, of course, in books, but our attention 
is almost wholly, and inevitably, drawn to his heavy labours in ecclesias- 
tical negotiation, administration, and controversy. In nine massive 
chapters there are described his early share in the Roman controversy, 
the great Convocation dispute, his work as a bishop among his clergy and 
people, the famous Gallican correspondence, his contribution to the 
defence of Anglican orders, his efforts to bring about the union of 
Protestants, his relations with the English government, his dealings 
with ‘false doctrine, heresy and schism’, and finally many miscellaneous 
activities of his archiepiscopate. An Epilogue of some fourteen pages 
gives an admirable review of the achievements and failures of his long 
career and, in particular, an answer to the criticism of several aspects of 
his policy by John Potter, his successor in the see of Canterbury. There is, 
most rightly, a great deal of quotation from Wake’s vast correspondence, 
and though opinions may reasonably differ about the necessity of 
printing the Latin in which he frequently wrote as well as the bio- 
grapher’s excellent translations of it, the reader may fairly be reminded 
that a main purpose of the book is plainly to set out with complete 
fairness and fullness the precise features of controversies many of which 
are still very much alive—controversies too where careful distinctions 
have to be drawn and accuracy of statement is essential. 

Wake’s career was fraught with many disappointments. But there were 
also solid achievements and the laying of foundations upon which others 
have continued to build. His early service as Embassy chaplain in Paris 
stood him in good stead: in that office he made wide acquaintance with 
continental Roman Catholic and Protestant personages and opinions, 
and began to give evidence of wise and cautious but active discretion. 
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Experience led him to the elaboration of that distinction between essen- 
tials and non-essentials which is the keynote of his long endeavours to 
bring about unity (and, decisively, not uniformity) between Anglicans, 
Gallicans, and the Protestant churches. To this distinction he firmly 
held: nothing in his life is more remarkable than the consistency of his 
ecclesiastical position in his discussions with other Christian bodies, 
It was founded, as the bent of his mind and of his reading dictated, upon 
wide and deep historical study. He was indeed competent in theological 
and patristic learning, but his unwillingness to involve himself in purely 
theological debate is obvious. He kept as clear as he could, early and 
late, of the Trinitarian controversies so characteristic of his time; he 
perplexed Le Courayer by his refusal to enter fully into questions about 
the doctrine of sacrifice and priesthood, for, as Dr. Sykes says, ‘he was 
but mildly stirred by the objections against the validity of the Ordinal 
and the Order of Holy Communion’ raised by those who thought them 
defective on this point. Only when the growth, in his own country, of 
‘false doctrine, heresy and schism’ seemed actively to threaten his long 
efforts to attain ‘Catholic unity and concord’ with other Churches was 
he roused to strong dogmatic assertion, whether against the dissidence 
of Dissenters or the vagaries of Bishop Hoadly. But in the historical 
field much of his work is of lasting importance, witness “The State of 
the Church and Clergy of England’, arising out of the Convocation 
controversy, witness too the sound learning upon which he based his 
ecumenical negotiations and his defence of Anglican orders, and the re- 
searches which he lavished upon the continuation of Spelman’s Concilia. 
More generally, it can justly be claimed that Wake’s whole historical 
approach did much to fortify the via media conception of English 
churchmanship. 

Dr. Sykes, in more than one of his previous books, has criticized many 
common opinions about our ecclesiastical history in the eighteenth 
century. The third chapter of this biography, with its elaborate account 
of Wake’s conception and performance of the ‘office and work’ of a 
bishop during the earlier years of that period, underlines his criticism. 
Its special interest lies in the detailed description of Wake’s dealings, as 
bishop and archbishop, with his clergy and people. He was strict but 
considerate in his requirements for ordination, and we are given many 
examples of his indefatigable efforts to deal both justly and sympatheti- 
cally with the ignorant, the foolish, and the positively bad members of 
his clerical flock. The hindrances in his way were formidable: they were 
the familiar hindrances of that time. As for the laity, it is evident that the 
Toleration Act, with all its merits, was responsible for an increasing 
laxity among parishioners, who were now able to excuse themselves 
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for non-attendance at church by declaring themselves Dissenters. And 
on his diligent and exhausting Confirmation tours Wake discovered much 
disorder and much incomprehension. He had always shared contem- 
porary opinion on the supreme value of catechetical instruction: his 
experience as Bishop of Lincoln strengthened it, and he published in 
1708 a new edition of his exhaustive commentary on the Church Cate- 
chism. This is only one illustration of his attempts to help and educate 
his diocese, but he valued it far more than preaching. A great good for- 
tune supported him in one notable respect: he had archdeacons of 
particular capacity and experience. Dr. Sykes quotes some of their letters 
of advice and suggestion, and upeaks with particular feeling of the 
excellence of their handwriting: we can well appreciate his gratitude 
when we remember his long toil in the decipherment of thousands of 
crabbed and much-corrected manuscript letters! 

Wake was no radical reformer, much as he deplored the laxities of his 
generation. In his views and practice of clerical ‘nepotism’, for example, 
he did not depart from contemporary standards. But until the last few 
years of his life when his energy failed he was alert and diligent in his 
duty. He combated,the evils of non-residence (though his own behaviour 
as Dean of Exeter was not beyond reproach!) ; he gave great pains to his 
visitations, of which we are given a full account; he attacked with some 
success the exemption from their c*t...‘'ral obligations commonly 
claimed by royal chaplains, and he dis'ed though he did not secure 
some supplementation of the Book of Common Prayer. His quarrel with 
Mrs. Juxon, his tenant in the old palace of Canterbury, over the per- 
formance of stage-plays there, has its humours, but it well illustrates his 
determination to assert his authority in matters which he judged to be 
of importance. 

When all is said, Wake will chiefly be remembered for his negotiations 
with the Gallicans and with continental Protestants. This review cannot 
enter into their details: Dr. Sykes has done great service by his thorough 
exposition and commentary. It is plain that throughout the Archbishop 
combined remarkable caution with equally remarkable courage: he was 
acting on his own authority, and there were serious risks of leakage, with 
the possibility of disastrous results. He was consistent in his position, 
though ready to go to the limits of concession—concession which would 
hardly have won support at home had the matter come to an issue. In 
both the negotiations he was hampered by the jealousies, the delays, 
the prejudices, and the lethargy of the civil powers involved. Well might 
he write in 1725, ‘I am altogether weary of controversies, especially theo- 
logical.’ For, great as the political difficulties were, even more stubborn 
were those springing from the rigidity of rival theologians. ‘It is plain 
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that we all favour too much ourselves and our own opinions; and that 
whilst we demand to be granted liberty to defend our own opinions, we 
are willing to extend this to others only with difficulty, if indeed at all,’ 
And more than once in the course of the Gallican correspondence we 
are reminded that ‘intercommunion without uniformity of doctrine’ 
could only be attained by ‘agreement to differ’, that this agreement 
could not be reached, and that Wake, without any assurance of a united 
Church behind him, was negotiating with persons who could exercise 
no final authority, who did not share his burden of responsibility, and 
who never came within sight of securing that formal breach with Rome 
which could alone have satisfied English opinion and made union on 
equal terms a possibility. Dr. Sykes does not fail at relevant points to 
indicate the bearing of all this upon more recent experience, and we may 
refer particularly to pp. 87-88 of his second volume. 

His final chapter variously illustrates the endless diversity of the 
Archbishop’s tasks and opportunities. We find him deeply concerned in 
the relief and succour of foreign Protestants, of struggling colleges over- 
seas, of galley-slaves and others in distress. The church affairs of Minorca 
and of Ireland were a prolonged vexation : there are some lively exchanges 
with Archbishop King of Dublin whose sharp pen roused Wake to a 
reply of unusual acerbity. Equally vexing, perhaps, though in a smaller 
sphere, were the Archbishop’s duties as Visitor of Merton College, 
Oxford, and, more particularly, of All Souls: in the latter case the College 
’ was not convinced of his impartiality. Nor was he able to keep aloof from 
the raging waves of the Bentleian storm at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
We must hope that during the last twenty years of his life he found some 
solace at home: indeed (ii, p. 183) it seems that he did. For the story of 
his public career after the first year or two of his promotion to Canterbury 
is on the whole a melancholy one. He had many statesmanlike qualities, 
but his health, his temperament, and the parliamentary tangles con- 
fronting him revealed his weaknesses as a politician. His very virtues and 
his predominant interests contributed to the downfall of his authority. 
He was a Whig, but primarily he was a churchman, and a churchman 
devoted to orthodoxy and to the cause of Protestant union. Therefore 
he dreaded and resisted the repeal of Acts of Parliament whose passing 
he had formerly opposed: he found himself leagued with the Tories 
because the spread of heresy, and his fears that the distinctive character 
of the Establishment might be blurred, aroused anxiety for the fate of his 
negotiations with other Churches. He regarded himself as ‘deserted and 
betrayed’ by his Whig episcopal brethren. In other matters too he showed 
an over-anxious and over-sensitive temper. It is not surprising that the 
government transferred its favour to the tougher, more decisive, and 
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more constructive mind and hand of Bishop Gibson. Well before his 
health and vigour completely failed him Wake had become a political 
nonentity. 

No doubt many future scholars will quarry in the Wake papers. But 
it is most, unlikely that in any foreseeable time his biography will be 
rewritten, or that there will be any considerable revision of Dr. Sykes’s 
judgement of his life and work. It is rightly a sympathetic judgement, 
but a judgement entirely free from the /ues biographica, and it is based 
upon unique knowledge of the sources. Some readers may complain— 
some indeed have complained—that the book is too long: there is a 
current prejudice against lengthy biographies. We may, however, reason- 
ably remember that the greatest of recent ecclesiastical biographies, 
Dr. Bell’s ‘Randall Davidson’, is also the longest, and no reasonable critic 
would wish it shorter. There is of course no comparison between the 
personal interest of the two books: there Dr. Bell holds all the cards. And 
there are no doubt longueurs in the complicated record of Wake’s diplo- 
macy, and in the account of the controversy about Anglican orders. But 
the vigour and vitality of Dr. Sykes’s characteristic style does not flag; 
and both on historical grounds and because of the contemporary impor- 
tance of many of the matters with which he hag to deal we cannot regret 
his decision to write at full length. The debatable question of the neces- 
sity of printing Wake’s Latin as well as a translation has already been 
referred to: if the omission of the Latin would have enabled the book 
to be published in a single volume and at a considerably smaller price, 
it would, we think, have been advisable. Probably this matter was well 
considered, and it may certainly be said that these two volumes, admirably 
printed and produced, are pleasant to the hand that holds and the eye 
that reads them. The present reviewer, after a second reading, feels the 
utmost admiration for the author’s industry, and great gratitude for the 
light he has thrown upon many critical affairs. ALwyn WILLIAMS 


Thomas Haweis, 1734-1820. By ARTHUR SKEVINGTON Woop. 
Pp. vi+292+5 plates. London: S.P.C.K., 1957. 50s. 


At first sight it might seem that the life of a clergyman who for fifty-six 
years held no other benefice than a rectory in a village of about 200 
inhabitants in the still remote uplands of north Northamptonshire, 
would not warrant, after a century and a half of obscurity, a full-length 
biographical portrait. But a book of which a random opening reveals 
authenticated evidence of a Cambridge fellow-commoner, which Haweis 
became in 1772, having his wife (albeit she was a Hebraist!) living with 
him in college rooms, and an Archbishop of Aix attending divine worship 
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in a chapel of Lady Huntingdon’s connexion, challenges investigation. 
In the eighteenth century it was after all at least possible, in spite of the 
evils of non-residence, for a talented, vigorous, and spiritually minded 
country parson to deploy his gifts by engaging in multifarious ‘outside’ 
interests, even though this might involve lengthy periods of absence 
each year, while still providing faithfully for the spiritual needs of his 
parishioners. 

Thomas Haweis was an obviously important but hitherto shadowy 
figure among evangelical leaders of the eighteenth century. An accurate 
record of his life and work appeared to be needed. Only, however, 
within the last few years have Haweis’s papers, including an auto- 
biography (hitherto guarded by the Haweis family and now housed in 
the Mitchell Library, Sydney), become available. Dr. Wood has taken 
timely advantage of this happy development to produce a definitive 
biography of a man who as curate of St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford, was 
already in the vanguard of the revival; who as the leading Anglican 
founder of the London Missionary Society (which anticipated the Church 
Missionary Society by four years and which sent David Livingstone to 
Africa) was a pioneer of the missionary movement and the initiator of 
missions to the South Sea Islands; who was a considerable author 
(not only of books—he composed the tune Richmond); and who as a 
prominent supporter of Selina Countess of Huntingdon even after her 
secession from the Established Church, and eventually her principal 
‘trustee, represented a combination of churchmanship and active 
sympathy with nonconformists reiatively unusual among contemporary 
evangelical clergy. In his introduction Dr. Wood makes a useful con- 
tribution to our understanding of the various types of evangelical, 
shading from ‘high’ to ‘low’ in churchmanship and from Calvinist to 
Arminian in theology, which are apparent in the earlier period of the 
movement. 

Very few inaccuracies may be detected, and there seem to be hardly 
any gaps to fill. A gentleman-commoner at Oxford, which Haweis 
became in 1757, did not, as such, wear a ‘law gown’. ‘Dr. Bridges’ of 
Wadenhoe is not to be identified with his father, Brooke Bridges, who 
held the living only until 1783. (Dr. Wood has omitted to refer to Isham 
Longden’s Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy.) The original papers 
relating to the expulsion of the Six Students in 1768, acquired by St. 
Edmund Hall since the publication of Dr. Ollard’s book about them, 
would probably have repaid inspection. Reference to Owen’s Memoir 
of Thomas Fones of Creaton (another Northamptonshire evangelical) 
would have been worth making. Dr. Wood does not seem to mention 
that John Newton’s celebrated Authentic Narrative of his earlier life 
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was published in the form of letters to Haweis. And we should have 
liked to have known something—even the name—of the incumbent of 
the other moiety of the village of Aldwincle (Haweis was rector only of 
Aldwincle All Saints), and if possible of the reaction of himself and his 
parishioners to so close a neighbour. But these and others more micro- 
scopic are small matters every one. It cannot be said that the author’s 
style is invariably pleasing or lucid, but his scholarship is painstaking 
and his reading wide. Haweis’s personality remains somewhat elusive, 
though his doings and character, including his courage in adversity, are 
now plainly set out for all to see. Dr. Wood, himself a Methodist minister, 
is to be congratulated upon the success of this sympathetic yet judicious 
record of a minister in a denomination not his own, a work involving 
manifold pitfalls for the unwary; and the Church Historical Society is 
to be congratulated on the improved format of a useful addition to their 
series of publications, and for making available a most valuable con- 
tribution to the increasing store of sound historical studies from which 
the full story of the evangelical movement may one day be compiled. 
J. S. REYNOLDs 


George Berkeley and the Proofs for the Existence of God. By 
Epwarp A. SILLEM. Pp. x+-236. London: Longmans, 1957. 21s. 


A Roman CaTuHo.ic scholar has given us a remarkably sympathetic 
study. Most of the book consists of an exposition of Berkeley’s philo- 
sophical system as set out chiefly in the Principles and | -ee Dialogues, 
with relevant reference to the other works. It seems to ve incended for 
non-specialists, for these chapters proceed at a somewhat slow pace, 
work with a minimum of technicalities, and quote freely from the texts. 
The exposition is careful, perceptive, and generously appreciative. Full 
weight is given to Berkeley’s non-subjectivist interpretation of ‘esse is 
percipi’, and the general contention is made to stand out clearly—reality 
consists of finite minds, a world of sensory things independent of those 
minds, and a cosmic Mind that produces that world and maintains it 
as the object of Its own awareness. 

The value of the book lies, however, in the last two of its seven 
chapters, and those two could well have been lengthened, with some 
shortening of the rest. They consider what can be learned from Berkeley 
about the characteristics of arguments that may fairly be regarded as 
proofs of the existence of God. The author firmly rejects the supposition 
that the kind of natural theology represented by the eighteenth-century 
bishop has been made obsolete by the kind influentially introduced by 
Kant. , 
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Berkeley’s confessed aim was to produce a proof that, by its brevity 
and closeness to experience, should be found cogent by the ordinary 
man—apologetics with a philosophy lacking the metaphysical abstrac- 
tions of the schools. His argument, the author urges, has three merits, 
(1) It candidly assumes at the outset that we already know God. The 
problem is to discover not Him but the ground of our belief. There is no 
petitio principii here: proof, by adding a rational belief to an intuitive 
one, is really a further way of knowing God. (2) It takes the form of a 
cosmology, which has been too much avoided in the post-Kantian pre- 
occupation with mind. Theism does have the task of explaining the 
physical world. (3) His metaphysical principle, that the esse of the 
physical is percipi, places God at one remove from the given: sense- 
experience shows the physical world to be ‘mind-demanding’ and there- 
fore ‘God-demanding’. God, though transcendent, is not remote, 
Kant’s complete severance of cognitive experience from the transcen- 
dent was a mutilation of natural theology. 

In the carrying out of this threefold method, the author finds several 
philosophical defects, of which two may be indicated. (a) In this infer- 
ence to God as cause, Berkeley assimilates the divine causality to the 
genus of mental causality, thus reducing the difference between his 
activity and that of finite minds to one of degree. (b) In placing God only 
just behind sense, Berkeley makes him only barely transcendent. Had 
he been less shy of concepts he might have met the requirement that 
God’s transcendence, while in the order of proof tethered to experience, 
must be loftier than that of a mind directly behind sight and touch. That 
may be enought to show the suggestiveness of the author’s discussion of 
the criteria or desiderata of a natural theology. T. E. Jessop 


Christ and Conscience. By N. H. G. Rosinson. Pp. x + 221. 
London: Nisbet, 1956. 17s. 6d. 


THERE are not many words which have a more significant play in con- 
temporary culture than ‘encounter’, whether we think of art, politics, 
or religion. The variations played on the theme of encounter have been 
many, and theologians of the highest standing as well as philosophers 
have reiterated that religion must be regarded essentially as a matter 
of ‘meeting’ the Living God. Professor Robinson joins the chorus of 
those who have voiced this conviction, and it is no mean tribute, in the 
circumstances, to say that he so enlivens this now very familiar, though 
crucially important, theme that the attention of the reader is firmly held 
from start to finish. Professor Robinson writes with delightful clarity, 
not always a conspicuous feature of writings in a similar vein; he brings 
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to his work the warmth of deep personal conviction and much moving 
eloquence, and he has also—and this is perhaps the main secret of his 
success—a distinctive slant of his own on his essential theme. This book 
seems to me the most powerful and incisive of the author’s valuable 
studies in theology and ethics, and its message as well as its liveliness 
and vitality ought to give it a high place among books on the theme of 
divine encounter. 

Dr. Robinson’s special contribution to this subject lies in his em- 
phasis on the human side of the relationship of man and God, and he is 
able to stress this all the more effectively because he has no doubts 
at all about the centrality of the divine initiative. The main targets of 
Dr. Robinson’s attack are Barth and Brunner. He shows, most conclu- 
sively to my mind, that neither of these thinkers nor their disciples 
take genuine heed of the response, on the human side, which makes the 
encounter real; and among the most helpful of the original points made 
in criticism of Barth is the insistence that the modification of his initial 
seemingly anti-ethical position tends to commit him now to the view that 
sin is an ‘ontological impossibility’ for us. These curious oscillations 
arise, as Dr. Robinson stresses in particular, because Barth continues to 
think of the relation of God to man at all points solely as that of Creator 
and has thus no real room for a theology of Grace which allows of, and 
presupposes, genuine human response and co-operation. It is this also, 
connected as it is with a one-sided view of God’s transcendence, which 
makes strange but very accommodating bedfellows of Barth and scep- 
tical positivists, this being a further theme to which Dr. Robinson gives 
prominence and which gives added point to his apt description of the 
Barthian ‘ship’ turning ‘now to the south, now to the north, and remain- 
[ing] all the time anchored in the same place’. 

The points where I fail to follow Professor Robinson are mainly two. 
Firstly I think it very mistaken to hold, as many do today, that the idea 
of encounter must be sharply opposed to ‘knowledge about’. Dr. Robin- 
son does not seem anxious to dispense altogether with ‘knowledge about’, 
as I think Buber does at times in dealing with vital relations; but 
he certainly accords it a subservient position which implies that there 
can be some element of meeting which is not dependent on ‘knowledge 
about’. Dr. Robinson may not intend this, but I find it hard to under- 
stand him otherwise in the frequent insistence that the Christian 
religion is ‘not a belief about someone or something but a meeting with 
someone’. There is certainly room here for the author, and those who 
write in similar tertns, to be more explicit. One sees clearly one thing 
they wish to reject, namely, the notion of religion as mere acceptance 
of abstract doctrine; doctrine supervenes upon faith and tries to 
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understand it and express it formally. But the distinction is not absolute, 
There is a credal element at the core of faith. Faith is not just choice, 
I should go farther and say that there can be no ‘meeting’ which does 
not depend throughout on ‘knowledge about’. We all of course know 
roughly what is meant by the distinction between ‘knowing about’ 
someone and having ‘met’ him, and the things of most inherent worth in 
life depend on the latter. I know a lot about the Prime Minister but I 
have never met him. Even this distinction will sometimes be hard to 
draw. If I ask the Prime Minister a question at a public meeting, have 
I met him? Is there all that difference between asking him my question 
thus and being taken round to ask him on the platform at the end? 
There might be a very lively encounter at the meeting, and is not the 
latter word itself significant ? My point is that language is very fluid here, 
and that should give us pause before erecting into absolute contrasts the 
rough and variable distinctions we make for certain purposes. I have not 
space to pursue this farther, but as the point seems to me so very vital 
for theology today I should like to take the opportunity afforded by 
discussing this book to ask those who speak so contemptuously of 
‘knowledge about’ in theology (and some—Dr. E. L. Allen, for example, 
in Twentieth Century, February 1957—go much farther than Professor 
Robinson) whether we can make sense of ‘meeting’ or ‘encounter’ at all 
except as conditioned throughout by what we learn about one another, 
often in very subtle ways. Of course a man does not merely know about 
- his wife; that sounds impossibly cold and detached. He may read her 
mind in a flash, and there may be more telepathy than we realize in our 
intimate relationships. But I do not introspect the mind of another, and 
the trust I have in my friends and my affection for them spring from the 
myriad subtle and intimate things I know about what they are like and 
do. Cook Wilson has given very false encouragement to many of our 
religious thinkers through his jibe about ‘inferred friends’. There seems 
certainly to be no relationship which is not mediated in some way. 
And the special importance of this for religion is that, when we have 
stressed, as I am most happy to agree myself that we should do, the 
living personal character of our relation to God, we have still on our 
hands the problem of the nature of the knowledge about God and of his 
dealings with us which makes this possible. The crucial questions for 
religious thought today are epistemological ones, and we have no exemp- 
tion from coping with these when we apprehend the vital character of 
the divine—human relationship as encounter. It is certainly no answer 
to the sceptic, least of all to the puzzled and honest inquirer, to assure 
him that there just is no problem of truth and belief in religion, that the 
whole question of the status and validity of religious assertion falls once 
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the whole matter is seen to be a ‘meeting’ and not ‘belief about’. Pro- 
fessor Robinson may not wish to take that short way with dissenters 
himself, but I am sure that many do, and it would do Professor Robinson 
and others no harm here to consider what company they keep—as our 
author has himself very aptly requested Barth to do. Nothing has more 
importance for our understanding of religion today than to set ourselves 
resolutely to the task of seeing how the vital character of faith is to be 
preserved in the form of ‘belief about’. 

I have left myself no space to discuss other very fundamental features 
of Dr. Robinson’s book. He pays me the compliment, for example, of 
discussing my own views about freedom and responsibility in some 
detail. No one could have a fairer critic, and I have no complaint to make 
of the careful statement of the position I hold and its main implications. 
But 1 am as unconvinced as ever that over and above what I hold 
as a moralist, which in itself Dr. Robinson is not anxious to challenge, 
there is to be acknowledged a joint or ‘general human enterprise as 
a whole’, a ‘collective affirmation of human life and human society as a 
purely human concern’, which is also sinful. The facts here seem to me 
to be very complicated, and while Professor Robinson’s views point in 
the way in which I believe a solution of this stubborn problem must be 
sought, I should wish to draw a sharper distinction than he does between 
the strictly ethical and the religious features in the total religious 
situation. I should not at all agree that whenever I am involved as a 
person I am thereby immediately accountable morally. There are other 
things than ethics in personal relations; the pupil grasping the meaning 
of his teacher is not making an immediate ethical response, although 
ethics may come into it. Professor Robinson seems to me far too eager 
to merge the sort of self-determination we have as thinking beings into 
our very different self-determination as moral agents, and it is for this 
reason, I believe, that he is led to insist that our standards are judged, 
and need to be forgiven, as well as our misdeeds. I think this is far too 
great a simplification, and I am also undaunted when Professor Robinson 
points out that for the libertarian the moral life has an essentially 
episodic character. I should not be happy to admit that we are not 
‘moral beings all the time’, but we may not be making expressly ethical 
choices all the time. There are many other sides of human experience. 
With Dr. Robinson’s concern for the moral character of the claim laid 
upon us in religion and of our response I am in the fullest agreement 
and I very warmly welcome this additional insistence on the place of 
ethics in religion—no period needed it more than our own. But we 
must not allow this laudable zeal to carry us on to the point where 
everything is straightway described in ethical terms, for that is one of the 
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surest ways of defeating our purpose by blurring the outlines of morality 
itself. The suggestion also made that there can be decision, either in the 
intellectual sense or in the moral sense, without the presence of an 
alternative seems to me also particularly hard to accept. Is ‘a claim with 
no competitors’ a claim at all? Professor Robinson would no doubt wish 
to have his statements assessed in their full context and I should myself 
wish to say much more than I can attempt here. But this only exhibits 
the perennial dilemma of a reviewer, interested both by way of close 
agreement and disagreement with a stimulating book. For the only 
satisfactory treatment is that which would far exceed the limits of the 
space which the most long-suffering editor could allow, and the oppor- 
tunity for it must be sought elsewhere. In the meantime I must thank 
the author for his book and commend it to others, regretting that so 
many valuable features of it, such as the excellent account of the distinc- 
tion between ‘merely narrative’ and ‘clamant and literally urgent’ 
understanding, have had to go without notice. I should add that the 
references to Forsyth are instructive and they also throw light on the 
author’s success in writing a book which should stimulate the preacher 
as much as the academic theologian. H. D. Lewis 


Insight: A Study of Human Understanding. By BERNARD J. F. 
LONERGAN. Pp. xxx-++-785. London: Longmans, 1957. 63s. 


‘Tuts impressive volume is the work of a Thomist, indeed of a profes- 
sional theologian who teaches dogmatic theology at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University in Rome. But if mention of this fact leads anyone 
to suppose that the book is a running commentary on the words of 
Aquinas or that it is peppered with quotations from his writings, he will 
be greatly mistaken. In his years of study and of endeavour to under- 
stand the inner dynamic of Aquinas’s thought the author came to certain 
conclusions about the nature of mental activity and about the character 
of philosophical reflection. But anything like the more or less passive 
acceptance and rather slavish repetition of the medieval thinker’s posi- 
tions which are characteristic of mediocre Thomist literature is conspi- 
cuously absent from this book. It is obviously the fruit of prolonged 
personal reflection; and it shows an astonishingly wide knowledge of 
diverse fields of human thought, including mathematics, physics, and 
psychology. One cannot say that it is an easy book to read. On the con- 
trary, it is often very difficult. And this fact, coupled with its formidable 
size, will probably deter many potential readers either from studying it 
at all or from doing more than take samples of its content. But in my 
opinion the book deserves close study, and it should be studied as a 
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whole. For it consists of a sustained inquiry, though the mind is directed 
successively to different fields of thought. 

By insight Professor Lonergan does not mean a recondite intuition 
but something with which we are quite familiar, at least in certain forms. 
For example, in reading a detective story we may be supplied with all 
the clues required to spot the criminal and we may advert to these clues, 
but we may yet fail to identify the criminal. What is required is ‘a quite 
distinct activity of organizing intelligence that places the full set of clues 
in a unique explanatory perspective’. This ‘supervening act of under- 
standing’ is insight. I suppose that some philosophers would wish to 
apply Ockham’s razor to such ‘acts’. But it appears to me that the term 
‘act of understanding’ denotes a real psychological phenomenon. 

The first part of the book is entitled ‘Insight as Activity’. The author 
does not start with an a priori concept or definition of insight, a mould 
into which various types of insight are then forced. Rather does he 
study the family likeness between types of insight as exemplified in 
mathematics, in science, and on the level of common sense (in the form 
of insight into concrete situations and practical affairs). This involves, 
of course, discussion of mathematical and scientific topics. For example, 
the nature of scientific method and the significance of the change from 
classical to modern physics are discussed. But the author’s aim is not 
that of teaching physics or of solving scientific problems, but rather that 
of studying the cognitional activities involved in scientific investigation. 
In other words, the first part of the book isa search for insight into insight. 

The phrase ‘insight into insight’ suggests a purely epistemological 
theme. But it is the author’s contention that insight into insight, as 
unifying and organizing the insights of mathematicians, scientists, and 
‘men of common sense’, yields a philosophy, and that in the measure that 
it unifies and organizes all our knowing it implies a metaphysics. This 
theme is considered in the second part of the book, ‘Insight as Know- 
ledge’. Professor Lonergan maintains that the philosophy and meta- 
physics which result from insight into insight are verifiable in the 
following sense. ‘Just as every statement in theoretical science can be 
shown to imply statements regarding sensible fact, so every statement in 
philosophy and metaphysics can be shown to imply statements regard- 
ing cognitional fact.’ This view, that there is a close relation between 
epistemology and metaphysics and that insight into the dynamic cogni- 
tional structure exemplified in various types of knowing implies a meta- 
physics, is not fashionable in this country. But it is none the less well 
worth consideration. 

What sort of metaphysics has the author in mind? A glance at some 
isolated passages of the book might suggest that for him metaphysics is 
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a complex of hypotheses. ‘A unification and organization of what is 
known in mathematics, in the sciences, and by common sense is a 
metaphysics.’ Metaphysics would then share in the changing or at least 
revisable character of scientific hypotheses. But this is not the author’s 
view. Metaphysics is ‘the invariant form for which the sciences provide 
the variable matter’. Professor Lonergan can speak therefore of ‘a latent 
metaphysics common to all minds’. And this is indeed what meta- 
physics must be if it can be discovered by insight into the dynamic 
cognitional structure exemplified in all types of knowing. 

To say that this book is a defence of metaphysics would be to place the 
emphasis wrongly. For the statement would imply that in the author's 
view metaphysics is possible in spite of the development of the empirical 
sciences, whereas his contention is that a proper understanding of in- 
sight, as exemplified in, among other things, scientific inquiry and know- 
ledge, implies a metaphysics. It is not, therefore, a matter of ‘in spite of’. 
In the author’s view his inquiry results in the justification of a meta- 
physics, not in spite of the empirical sciences, and still less against them, 
nor through the development of a wider hypothesis on the basis of their 
results, but rather through insight into th~ cognitional activity involved 
in obtaining whatever results are obtained. 

The author’s mind moves therefore both inwards and outwards, so to 
speak: inwards towards insight into insight and its implications, out- 
wards towards a more universal point of view than that of any particular 
' science. At the same time it moves upwards towards the transcendent. 
Though dogmatic theology is mentioned only towards the end of the book, 
and then only in general terms, the work can perhaps be regarded as a 
propaedeutic to the discussion of the status and nature of theological 
method, which would itself be a propaedeutic to a discussion of the 
content of theology. In other words, one can see in Professor Lonergan’s 
volume a partial expression of that synthesizing activity which was char- 
acteristic of the great thirteenth-century theologians, though the thought 
arises out of a contemporary context and is expressed in a modern idiom. 
In a work which covers so much ground there are doubtless individual 
judgements which are open to criticism. And some, I suppose, would 
maintain that the day for such synopses is long past. But it is also 
arguable that they are precisely what is required—not, of course, in the 
sense that one man can produce a synoptic encyclopaedia of all know- 
ledge, but in the sense that there is a felt need for a unified view of the 
mutual relations between sundered (and perhaps apparently antithetical) 
forms of thought. And it is in my opinion a matter for rejoicing that 
a professional theologian should have made a contribution towards the 
fulfilment of this need. FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 
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History and Eschatology. By RupOLF BULTMANN. Pp. ix+171. 
(Gifford Lectures, 1955.) Edinburgh University Press, 1957. 155. 


Dr. BuLTMANN’s Gifford Lectures were unfortunately confined to a 
single series owing to the state of the lecturer’s health; none the less, 
in the state in which we have them, they constitute a real contribution 
to the discussion of the subjects with which they deal and throw con- 
siderable light in places on their author’s mind. 

The reader has got to be prepared to abandon any preconceived 
notion which he may have of the precise force of such notions as cosmo- 
logy, history, eschatology, and the rest. He must surrender himself to 
the uneven temper of Dr. Bultmann’s argument, which sometimes 
moves spasmodically, leaping a century or two in a page to pause after- 
wards in the detailed, even minute, treatment of some particular theme, 
even a couple of verses in John or Paul. It would be easy to submit the 
book to a harsh and hostile judgement; certainly the dogmatic self- 
confidence with which the author delivers himself of highly question- 
able judgements concerning Christian origins, on the one hand, and the 
history of modern philosophy, on the other, encourage the reviewer to 
be hard. Certainly no one could call Dr. Bultmann, after reading these 
lectures, anything other than a talented amateur in the domain of 
technical philosophy.. Again, where theology is concerned, he often 
seems the victim of his prejudices, e.g. in his references to the Sacra- 
ments, rather than an acknowledged master of New Testament scholar- 
ship, making use of his resources to enlighten the understanding of his 
readers. But he is, in some haruiy definable sense, revealed in these 
lectures as a prophet; he displays, not least in the concluding lectures, 
where he acknowledges a considerable debt to the late Professor R. G. 
Collingwood, whose work on The Idea of History he has deeply pondered, 
an inescapable impression of his ‘presence’ to certain issues of which he 
is almost overwhelmingly aware, and of which he somehow lacks suffi- 
cient disciplined power of conceptual thought to speak to his readers. 
His concepts seem to flow, to merge the one into the other, without the 
author’s succeeding more than occasionally in establishing the precise 
boundaries between them. 

The key to his work seems to lie in the ambiguity of the notion of 
history. Dr. Bultmann realizes that under the rubric, ‘the problem of 
history’, there are at least two major, closely related, yet quite different 
problems presented to our attention. There is the question from which, 
in the earlier centuries of the Christian era, men were protected by the 
assumptions encouraged in them by the very division of the calendar 
into B.c. and a.D. This is the question indeed to which in different ways, 
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for the needs of a post-Christian age, Hegel and Marx tried to provide 
an answer by their dialectics ; it is also the question to which the men of 
the Enlightenment believed they, too, could provide an answer in terms 
of a vision of the advance of knowledge and the decay of ignorance and 
superstition, the gradual achievement, by man’s own effort, of the ‘reign 
of lovingkindness among the sons of men, and the banishment of 
cruelty and hatred from the surface of the earth. Scattered throughout 
his lectures, Dr. Bultmani’s readers will find his sense of the roots of 
such thinking concerning man’s situation in prophecy and apocalyptic. 
But there is also another question, certainly a question to which Hegel 
paid attention, and to which Marx, by his emphasis on the primacy of 
the economic factor in human relations, made a very important con- 
tribution, and that is the question concerning the methods of historical 
science and scholarship. What is the proper method of the historian? 
If historians do not use the same methods as physicists, chemists, and 
biologists, in arguing from their premisses to their conclusions, what 
methods do they use? This was Collingwood’s problem ; but his readers 
were never allowed to forget that in the writings of his last period, that 
problem became almost identified in his mind with quite another prob- 
lem, namely, the nature and function of metaphysics. For Collingwood 
sometimes history and metaphysics were identified; and it is clear 
that one of the things which Bultmann deeply admires in Collingwood 
are those elements in his conception of history which enable him practi- 
’ cally to identify the historian’s task with the achievement of existential 
self-knowledge. In the passages in his concluding lectures, in which 
Bultmann meditates on Collingwood’s writings, his readers can watch 
him moving on beyond anything Collingwood explicitly said to the 
point of identifying history with a peculiar kind of self-awareness, 
which belongs to and indeed shapes the sort of decisions that the 
responsible individual must make. History; self-awareness ; decision; 
these notions gradually pass into one another, and then, when a sense 
of their unity is practically achieved, Dr. Bultmann suddenly restores 
to use a language that he has temporarily set aside from his earlier 
lectures, and speaks of the ‘eschatological moment’ (p. 136) and in a 
culminating passage (p. 151) of ‘Jesus Christ (as) the eschatological 
event’. 

So eschatology comes back into the picture after, in the movement of 
his lectures, the notion had been banished to that limbo in which such 
conceptions as metaphysical cosmology enjoy a kind of bloodless half- 
life. It comes back when ‘the problem of history’ has been (to coin a 
barbaric phrase, not unlike some of Dr. Bultmann’s own) ‘radically 
anthropologized’. When we see ‘the problem of history’ as a problem 
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raised for men in their inmost consciousness, and raised not for aca- 
demics in their studies but for men who must decide, who must act 
responsibly, even though overwhelmed by a sense of relativity and 
involvement in a situation of whose beginning and end alike they zre 
altogether ignorant, then we see it as the setting to men of the riddle of 
their existence; ‘history’ is an experience endowed with something of 
the quality of an eschatological interrogation. It is a question men are 
driven to put to themselves by their situation, and also as they are 
confronted with the word of God in preaching. For it is Dr. Bultmann’s 
view that it is Jesus Christ who is ‘the eschatological event’. 

‘Event’ is another of Dr. Bultmann’s words; and sometimes his use 
of it seems more closely akin to the way in which Russell uses it, 
speaking of something akin to Hume’s impressions and ideas, than to 
the way in which the notion of Ereignishaft enters the theology of Karl 
Barth. What is emphasized is the transitoriness of an occasion, which 
stands in a series of equally transitory occasions, but which is suddenly, 
in so far as it is rendered eschatological, endowed with a strange, yet 
not perceptible character of ultimacy for the individual in whose auto- 
biography it falls. This eschatological quality is not something which 
can be laid hold of and (as it were) treasured and canalized, either by 
individuals or by institutions; events possess it in so far as there, in our 
autobiography as individuals, and not elsewhere, our self-questioning 
is met and transformed by Jesus Christ. But who is Jesus Christ? 
And here the reader, of course, of this work as of Dr. Bultmann’s other 
works, is pulled up short by his abiding scepticism concerning our 
knowledge of the historical Jesus, and by his paradoxical, theological 
conviction that such scepticism is even something of profound theo- 
logical significance, if only we can understand it aright. 

In his extremely illuminating discussions in other places of the 
theologies of Paul and John, Dr. Bultmann often comes to rest in the 
thesis that the revelation of Jesus is this—that he zs the Revealer. In his 
Gifford lectures, more clearly in some respects than in his works on the 
New Testament, the reader begins to see something of what his concept 
of revelation actually is. For him revelation is in an event, or in events 
in the autobiography of the individual; it has no sense except in such 
a context. We cannot speak of what Jesus Christ reveals; we must 
remember that he is the Revealer in this, namely, in that he constitutes 
for all men the standing possibility of the events of their biography be- 
coming genuinely eschatological events, and issuing them into freedom. 
Bultmann’s subjectivism is utterly radical; it goes beyond anything 
dreamt of in the idealist philosophy of religion in whose tradition in 
some sense he stands. His prophetic power lies in his readiness to go 
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as far as anyone can go in swallowing up Christian theology in a unique 
style of anthropology. Of course, his position is an impossible one; he 
commits philosophical howlers, ignores much that is in the New Testa- 
ment documents, gives hostages of fortune to metaphysical doctrines as 
dubious as those of Martin Heidegger. But for all that, he has sométhing 
of the prophet’s reward in that by the reality of the illumination he 
unquestionably bestows, he compels men to face in a most radical way 
the problem of the anthropological dimension of theology, the role of 
subjectivity in faith. We cannot judge him in these lectures either as 
theologian or as philosopher, but rather as one who, by the very exaggera- 
tions and perversities of which he is unquestionably guilty, shows us 
in occasional brilliant flashes of perception something of the inwardness 
of the way of faith. D. M. MacKinnon 


On Selfhood and Godhood. By C. A. CAMPBELL. Pp. xxxvi+433. 
London : George Allen & Unwin; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1957- 355- 

PROFESSOR CAMPBELL’s book shows that it is still possible to produce 

Gifford Lectures which deal constructively with the central questions 

of philosophical theology without simply by-passing contemporary 

criticism of the possibilities of this kind of thinking. His comments ona 
number of themes in present-day philosophy are brief but succinct and 
often convincing, as in the discussion of linguistic treatments of moral 

responsibility in Lecture X. 

But Professor Campbell’s concern is only incidentally with criticism; 
he has a positive position to put forward. Here this reviewer at least can 
only feel admiration, but admiration tempered with an uneasy feeling 
that more elucidation is needed for certain key terms—notably ‘sub- 
stance’, ‘spirit’, and ‘creation’. The first two of these are central to the 
first half of the lectures, where Professor Campbell argues, from con- 
siderations drawn from the Idealist view of all cognition as judgement, 
that a self as some kind of active continuant is indispensably assumed 
in any view of knowledge and action which is not highly artificial. He 
shows the artificiality of the Humean view of the self as a relation of 
associated experiences (a view which never quite convinced Hume), 
and of other attempts to describe it as a series of mental states. (One 
would have liked his comments on views which deal with the problems 
simply in terms of the conventions for the use of the first person 
singular pronoun.) I am sure he is right here; we in fact assume some 
active self as knowing and willing, whatever account be given of it. I am 
reminded of the remark in a written paper by one of my first-year 
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Intermediate students: “The study of philosophy puts a strain on the 
soul; or if there is no soul, on whatever it is that we have got in its place.’ 
But it is a considerable step from this to the notion of an enduring spiri- 
tual substance, in principle at any rate separable from the body; and 
here the argument seems to go rather fast, especially in view of the con- 
cessions Professor Campbell makes to the very strong indications that in 
cognition, no less than emotion, a body—mind union is involved. 
Professor Campbell goes on to give a full statement of a view which I 
have long been grateful to him for holding: that a morally responsible 
act is an original act of the self and so not explicable in terms of self- 
determination by the person’s character as hitherto formed. Indeed as 
such it is not explicable in terms of anything other than itself, but we can 
see why it is not explicable. This argument is an instance of Professor 
Campbell’s rationalist method, a method which he uses to good effect 
when he turns to theology in the second part of the iectures. He shows 
that it is not irrational to assert the reality of things which cannot be 
explained, if we can show the reasons why the conc=ption of them must 
be problematic (but not self-contradictory) in principle. But it is 
irrational to deny the right of reason to judge by argument and criticism 
whether this is so or not. Applying this to the question of Theism, he 
asks first whether the notion of Perfect Being is self-contradictory, and 
secondly whether there are any indications in the nature of knowledge 
or experience pointing to the existence of such a being. On the first 
point he considers that the notion of a Perfect Being exercising thought 
and will is self-contradictory, since these can only be conceived as in- 
complete and so imperfect. (It would have been interesting in addition 
to have Professor Campbell’s comments on Professor J. A. Findlay’s 
recent attempt to put the Ontological Argument into reverse, and to 
argue that the notion of a Perfect Being as existing is a contradiction, 
since existence always implies limitation.) ‘Rational Theism’, which 
speaks of Divine Thought and Will in any natural sense of these terms, 
is therefore dismissed. But if these are dismissed, I cannot help thinking 
that the notion of creation, as used in the last lecture, to mean an act of 
‘self-manifestation’ which at the same time can bestow free will on 
creatures, needs a good deal more elucidation. Professor Campbell then 
argues along two convergent lines for what he calls ‘supra-rational 
Theism’ in which certain concepts (but not presumably ‘thought’ and 
‘will’) are applied symbolically to a Perfect Being which is in principle 
incomprehensible. The first line follows closely Otto’s treatment of 
religious consciousness as concerned with a numinous mystery, ex- 
pressed in non-literal ideograms or symbols. Here concepts of goodness 
and power are said to be appropriate symbols, because they arouse an 
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emotion of respect and awe analogous to the emotion aroused by the 
‘numinous’. I wonder if this is right; the sense of the ‘numinous’ seems 
to be roused in association with the feeling for certain sublime kinds of 
goodness, power, and beauty; is it also aroused just neat, so that it can 
be compared with the emotion aroused by the goodness or beauty alone? 
Or if it is found neat, is it then more analogous to feelings of uncanny 
horror, such as those in nightmares, which Professor Campbell dis- 
misses as not of religious significance? (I do not think this point radically 
affects his argument, but I should be interested to know what he would 
say about it.) 

The other line pointing to supra-rational Theism is a consideration 
of the nature of knowledge, worked out on Bradleian grounds. This 
indicates that absolute reality is in principle not thinkable, save in some 
formal limiting concept such as ‘that the understanding of which would 
give full intellectual satisfaction’. But it can be seen that this satisfaction 
cannot be achieved by thought, since it could only be so by doing away 
with distinctions which have to be made if there is to be thinking at all. 
I think in general that this is right, and it is a strong epistemological 
argument about the relation of thought and reality; but it is hardly (as 
Professor Campbell would no doubt agree) in itself a theistic argument. 
And is it necessary to call the arbitrary stopping-places and juxtapositions 
which any particular form of thinking reaches at some point ‘contradic- 
tions’, as Campbell does, following Bradley? 

I hope that I have been able at least to indicate in the compass of 
a short review the forcefulness of Professor Campbell’s approach to a 
religious type of metaphysics. Now that there are welcome signs that 
party divisions in philosophy and theology are crumbling, we can hope 
that his book will not be left on one side on the assumption that it must 
be vieux jeu. DoroTuy EMMET 


Mysticism Sacred and Profane: An Inquiry into some Varieties of 
Praeternatural Experience. By R. C. ZAEHNER. Pp. xviii+256. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1957. 42s. 


In this work Professor Zaehner adds new interest to a perennially 
important problem by ranging over an unusually wide field of inquiry. 
A learned orientalist and a specialist in Persian studies, he is familiar 
with the literature of Islamic and other eastern forms of mysticism. As 
a convert to Roman Catholicism, he has some knowledge—‘a cursory 
reading’ is his way of putting it—of the Christian mystics. But he tells 
us that ‘this book owes its genesis to Mr. Aldous Huxley’, whose account 
of his experiment with mescalin (in The Doors of Perception) led Professor 
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Zaehner to enter the field of comparative mysticism and even to try 
mescalin himself. He embarked upon psychological studies of such 
writers as Baudelaire, Richard Jefferies, Proust, and Rimbaud, and 
sought further light on praeternatural experience from William James 
and Dr. C. G. Jung. By these devious ways he has come to certain 
conclusions about the various experiences loosely grouped as ‘mystical’ ; 
and in this book he presents his analysis of these experiences and his 
reasons for thinking that they fall into three main, and radically different, 


types. 

The first two chapters consider the story told in The Doors of Percep- 
tion and the moral Mr. Huxley draws from his adventure with mescalin. 
Though the confusions and inconsistencies in Mr. Huxley’s book are 
obvious, the problem he raises is recognized as one of continuing impor- 
tance. It is the old question whether the peculiar emotional experiences 
called mystical are anything more than obscure psychological or psycho- 
physical events, of the same general type, occurring in certain kinds of 
temperament. The experiences are often found in those who make 
Christian, or other definitely theistic, affirmations about them: they are 
said to be visions or contemplations of God, illuminations given by God, 
union with God. But it is notorious that much the same kind of language 
is used by adherents of very diverse creeds, and that, furthermore, 
comparable experiences are claimed, while the theistic reference is 
denied, by ‘nature mystics’, monists, and pantheists. If, in addition, 
what looks like the same thing can be obtained by the vulgar expedient 
of drugs, like hashish, alcohol, or mescalin (or, we might add, from 
sexual excitement, as some psychologists have alleged), it seems that 
any ontological significance disappears. We are left with nothing but 
obscure psychological happenings, surrogates for religion, in persons 
who for various reasons have a longing to transcend the ordinary limita- 
tions of their individual existence. If we are to include in the general 
term ‘mysticism’ any and every unitive experience with someone or 
something other than the common world of sense-perception and dis- 
cursive thought, then the phenomenology of mysticism is almost infinite, 
ranging from the delusions of madmen and the unsavoury morbidities 
described, under the heading of diabolic mysticism, by writers like 
Gérres and Schram, to the exalted intellectualism of Plotinus and the 
noble sanctity of St. John of the Cross. 

Professor Zaehner’s way of meeting all this is to attack the assumption 
that all ‘mystics’ do speak the same language and convey the same 
message; he amasses evidence to show that this assumption is untrue 
even within one particular religious tradition. He argues that the ‘nature 
mystic’, vividly conscious of unity with the cosmic order, has a wholly 
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distinct form of experience from, say, that of the Vedantist who rejects 
the phenomenal world as illusion and seeks to realize unity with the Abso- 
lute ; and that both these experiences are other than the Christian mystic’s 
experience of union with God, not by a quasi-physical absorption nor 
by annihilation of the human soul or personality, but by love. Mr. Hux- 
ley, if his pathological condition under mescalin can be called mystical 
in any sense, is akin to the first type. 

Professor Zaehner inclines to the view that nature mysticism in its 
various forms can best be understood in terms of Dr. Jung’s theory of 
the collective unconscious, and that its claim to give a more than nor- 
mally profound insight into reality differs only in degree from the manic- 
depressive psychotic’s claim for the fantasies of the manic stage of his 
disorder. Be that as it may, he has no difficulty in showing on other 
grounds that cosmic emotion or ‘mystical’ communion with Nature is 
wholly different from what Christian mystics like Ruysbroeck or Suso 
or St. John of the Cross mean by communion with God. Nature mysti- 
cism is not in itself good or evil; it may occur without moral effort and 
without any moral advance in charity or even self-denial; some of its 
characteristic features can be produced by drugs, Yoga techniques, or 
the self-induced frenzies of some Sufis. By contrast, the Christian 
mystics agree that communion with God is impossible until sin is 
renounced and the soul purified ; the moral discipline of the via purgativa 
is the precondition of illumination and union. Again, communion with 
’ God, as theists (Christians, Muslims, and some Hindus) understand it, 
is directly opposed to the monistic type of mysticism, with its self- 
emptying and its absorption into the Absolute One, beyond good and evil 
and all distinction whatsoever. Ruysbroeck and Eckhart may sometimes 
use language dangerously near to monism, but, as Professor Zaehner 
points out, it is Ruysbroeck who regards monistic quietism as ‘the 
greatest threat to all religion’, because it means finding perfection and 
rest not in God but in an emptiness. 

Professor Zaehner has not the literary powers of William James; he 
writes in a rather laboured style and there is a good deal of repetition. 
His book, too, is somewhat overweighted by the great quantity of 
material from a wide diversity of sources, though the material has some 
strange omissions ; there is, for example, no apparent use of von Hiigel’s 
classic study and no reference to it in the index. But the student of 
praeternatural experience in general and of mystical religion in particular 
will find here much useful information, especially in the oriental field, as 
well as assistance in making some very necessary distinctions. 

H. BALMFORTH 
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SHORT NOTICES 
Die Paldstina-Literatur: eine internationale Bibliographie in syste- 
matischer Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. By PETER 

THOMSEN. [Durch den Druck gefiihrt von Leonard Rost.] 

Pp. 272. Band A. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1957. DM. 36 (bro- 

schiert). 

Tue late Dr. P. Thomsen’s bibliography of Palestinian literature cover- 
ing the years from 1895 to 1939 came out between 1908 and 1956, when 
Dr. Maass and Dr. Rost saw the final part through the press. The present 
volume will deal with the previous seventeen years on the same plan and 
scale ; the matter presumably is based on the original editor’s collections, 
but the suggestion is a mere guess on the reviewer’s part, since no 
Vorwort has yet appeared giving any information about the volume. 
This may be expected in the next or the final part, when it is issued. 

The present Lieferung is divided into two divisions, headed I All- 
gemeines and II Geschichte. These are further subdivided: I into biblio- 
graphy, journals, composite, serial and such-like, publications, biography ; 
II into general history, chronology, history of religion, individual periods 
of history down to the Byzantine age. 

The volume seems to be as complete as such compilations can be; 
but, if there are omissions, few will detect them in such a mass of in- 
formation. It may therefore be welcomed as a worthy companion to the 
preceding volumes, which have long been highly valued as indispensable 
works of reference. G. R. Driver 


Classical Hebrew Composition. By J. \WEINGREEN. Pp. vii+146. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 21s. 


Tue book contains fifty passages for translation into Hebrew prose and 
five for translation into verse. Every conceivable help has been given to 
the student: the English of the passages has been diligently written in 
the style of the Authorized Version, full notes are given with each passage, 
and a vocabulary is supplied at the end of the book. All this makes it 
admirable for the self-taught student, but not so useful for classwork 
since it gives a student no chance to stretch himself in finding the right 
idiom and the right word. 
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Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century p.c. Abridged and Revised 
Edition. By G. R. Driver. Pp. vii+-106. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957. 355. 

THE original edition of these texts (1954) was reviewed in 7.7.S., April 

1955, pp. 122 f. This shorter edition contains all the important material 

fully corrected and revised. It differs from the full edition mainly in the 

omission of the fragments (although the words found in them are re- 
tained in the glossary for the sake of completeness) and of the photo- 
graphs, in the shortening of the appendix dealing with Arsames, and in 
supplying a translation of the Greek ‘testimonies’. The omission of the 
photographs has enabled the Press to produce a much handier volume 
in size. L. H. BrockINcTon 


Moses im Glanze des Erlésers. By ALBERT OHLMEYER. Pp. 219, 1 illus. 
Herder: Freiburg, 1957. n.p. 


Tuis is the first volume of a German Catholic exposition of the life of 
Moses seen in the light of the life and person of Jesus Christ. The author’s 
method is not concerned with historical issues since his aim is primarily 
devotional. His typological composition reads well and is often supported 
by interesting comments from the Fathers. The gulf that separates 
technical scholarship from this kind of homiletics is very wide indeed; 
- thus on Exod. iv. 24-26, for example, the author ignores the anthropo- 
logical problems in favour of typical identifications: Zipporah is a figure 
of Israel and the Church, Moses and the boy foreshadow Christ and His 
sacrifice. The Mysterium Christi alone can unfold the obscurities of the 
old covenant. U. E. Stmon 


The New Testament Background: Selected Documents. Edited, with 
introductions, by C. K. BARRETT. Pp. xxiv-+276. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1956. 215. net. 


Dr. Barrett has provided his fellow teachers of New Testament 
studies with a handbook for which they (and their pupils) will feel very 
grateful to him. Here, in English translation, are extracts from histo- 
rians of the Roman Empire, from Greek papyri, from inscriptions, 
from the classical philosophers, from the literature of Hermeticism and 
the mystery religions, from Jewish historical sources, from rabbinic 
literature, from Philo, Josephus, Aristeas, from the Septuagint and the 
apocalyptists—all in one way or another illustrating the New Testament 
background, and all supplied with brief but helpful introductions and 
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notes. There is even an appendix containing selections from the Zadok- 
ite fragments and other Qumran texts—Dr. Barrett cautiously says no 
more than that these are dated by many scholars to a period which 
makes them relevant to New Testament studies, but declines to enter 
into further discussion of questions which are sub judice. 

F. F. Bruce 
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Ist I Kor. 3, 10-15 ein Schriftzeugnis fiir das Fegfeuer? By JOACHIM 
GNILKA. Pp. 153. Diisseldorf: Michael Triltsch, 1955. DM. 6.80. 


Tus prize essay surveys the history of exegesis of the locus classicus for 
the doctrine of purgatory from Origen to the council of Ferrara/Florence. 
Origen first reads into the text ultimate purification for all. Subsequent 
exegetes dropped his universalism but retained the notion of purging 
(though here, from John Chrysostom on, East and West went different 
ways). The apostle intended neither sense, but rather the answerability 
of all at the Judgement. Gnilka concludes that purgatory, if theolo- 
gically certain on other grounds, is historically lacking in the New 
Testament. H. CHADWICK 


The Fall of Ferusalem and the Christian Church. By S. G. F. Bran- 
DON. Pp. xx-+294. London: S.P.C.K. (2nd ed.), 1957. 30s. 


Tue first edition of this book was reviewed in 7.7.S. N.S. iii. 1 (April 
1952), pp. 106 ff. The new edition is enlarged by three additional notes. 
The first of these contains an interesting discussion of the significance 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, but it cannot be said to add any substantial 
evidence to the idea that the early Jerusalem Church had virtually no 
soteriology. In the second note, Dr. Zuntz’s work on the Pauline 
corpus is summoned to the aid of the theory of an early eclipse of Paul’s 
reputation. In the third, a post-a.D. 70 date for Mark is reaffirmed. 
C. F. D. Mouse 


Christ and His Church. By ANpers NyGReEN. Translated by 
A. CaRLSTEN. Pp. 125. (Laidlaw Lectures delivered at Knox 
College, Toronto.) London: S.P.C.K., 1957. 10s. 6d. 

In these lectures Bishop Nygren first examines the New Testament 

evidence for the nature of Christ’s messiahship and the origin of the 

Christian church as the messianic community. In this his ordering of so 

much material in so brief a compass is a masterpiece of lucid exposition. 
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He then goes on to explore the implications of the conclusion that “The 
Messianic people cannot exist without the Messiah; the Messiah cannot 
be a Messiah without a people’, and argues for an identification of 
Christ with the church so complete as to overlook some of the New 
Testament evidence and over-simplify our present problems. The result 
is the same one-sidedness as characterized Dom Gregory Dix’s identi- 
fication of Christ with His shelihim. L. Hopeson 


Synopsis Scriptorum Ecclesiae Antiquae ab a.v. 60 ad Av. 460, 
By G. Dumeicz, S.J. Uccle (Belgium): Editions Willy Rousseau, 
1956. go Belgian Francs. 


Tue Synopsis is a chart, measuring 72 by 18 in., divided vertically by 
thin lines, which represent two-year intervals from A.D. 40 to A.D. 460, 
and horizontally by thicker lines, which represent the provinces of the 
Roman empire. Within this area are plotted: (1) the lives and principal 
works of orthodox (black type), heretical (blue type), and pagan (red 
type) writers; (2) the Persecutions; (3) the Councils; and (4) the 
Emperors, Roman Pontiffs, and important historical events. The chart 
is folded into sections, measuring 18 by 6 in., so that it may be either 
extended and pinned to the wall, or folded and used at a desk. (It is 
unsuitable for public use in a lecture room, as most of the type is far too 
small to be read at a distance.) A preface (in Latin), an index, and 

’ explanatory notes on the sigla and abbreviations occupy 12 in. of the 
length. 

Young students, accustomed to visual methods of education, may 
find it useful as a handy conspectus of the personalities and literature of 
the period, but advanced students will prefer to consult the standard 
Patrologies and histories, from which the editor culled his material. 

It would be extremely difficult to detect all the errors in such a com- 
plicated piece of printing, but, in future editions, Bachiarius should be 
returned from Illyria to Spain, and ‘Commodus’ should be substituted 
for ‘Commodius’. It is curious to find Tertullian’s life divided into three 
periods, pagan, orthodox, and heretical, whereas Apollinarius is repre- 
sented as consistently hereticai, and Augustine as consistently orthodox. 
Greater variety in size of type would be desirable: in the present edition, 
only seven fathers are printed in type of medium size, and fourteen in 
large capitals; all heretics, however important ard influential, are 
printed in the smallest type. Some points of detail (e.g. the dates of the 
events in Origen’s life, and of his works, and Commodus’ marriage with 
Marcia, a Christian) are less certain than the Synopsis suggests. 

K. J. WooLLCoMBE 
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Plotinus: The Enneads. Translated by STEPHEN MacKEnna. Re- 
vised by B. S. Pace, Preface by E. R. Dopps, Introduction by 
Paut Henry. Pp. li+635. London: Faber & Faber, 1956. 633. 


Tue five sumptuous volumes in which Stephen MacKenna’s rendering 
of Plotinus first appeared have been out of print for some time. But his 
English Enneads are far from having made all the impact they could 
make, both as a work of literature in their own right and as a consi- 
derable work of scholarship. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on providing, in a single volume, and at a reasonable price, a revised 
text of the whole of that great translation. The editorship was entrusted 
to Mr. B. S. Page, on whose expert advice MacKenna himself had much 
relied in preparing the last volume of the first edition : that volume bears 
in fact the double imprint of MacKenna and Page. Plotinian scholarship 
has been most active in the last thirty years, and if the scholarly character 
of MacKenna’s work was to be preserved, a second edition had to take 
account of the new knowledge that had accrued in the intervening period. 
Mr. Page has carried out this difficult task with great tact and circum- 
spection; the principles that guided him are set forth in his preface. 

A brief bibliography, a chronological table, and a list of references 
give some of the immediate assistance required by the reader who is not 
aspecialist. Introductory essays come from the pens of two other noted 
Plotinian scholars—Professor E. R. Dodds writing on MacKenna, and 
Professor Paul Henry, S.J., writing on ‘Plotinus’ place in the history of 
thought’. C. O. BRINK 


Ambroise de Milan: Traité sur I’ Evangile de S. Luc, tomes I et II. 
Edited and translated by GaBrieL Tissot. Pp. 270 and 240. 
(Sources Chrétiennes, vols. 45 and 52.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1956 and 1958. 


IN spite of its inadequacies as a commentary, which caused Jerome to 
say of its author in verbis luderet, in sententiis dormitaret, Ambrose’s 
Tractatio in Evangelium S. Lucae received enthusiastic praise from 
Cassiodorus and Bede and, gaining much popularity in the great abbeys 
of France and Germany, exerted an influence on liturgical history. It is 
interesting also for what Gilson called its ‘interprétations allégoriques, 
ou se volatilise parfois la lettre de I’Ecriture’. A convenient text and 
translation in the series Sources Chrétiennes will therefore be welcomed. 
Dom Gabriel Tissot has adopted the text of Karl and Heinrich Schenkl 
(C.S.E.L. xxx. iv) practically unaltered. Such obscurities as occur in 
the translation are due rather to the concise nature of Ambrose’s style 
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than to Tissot, who supplies some helpful notes and a short introduction 
in which certain of the assumptions made by J. R. Palanque in his 
Saint Ambroise et l’Empire romain are exposed to criticism. 

R. L. P. Micsurn 


Léon le Grand, Sermons, tome II. Translated by Rent Dott, 
Pp. 89. (Sources Chrétiennes, vol. 49.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 


1957. 630 fr. 

Tuis is the second of four projected volumes devoted to St. Leo’s 
sermons in the very valuable series Sources Chrétiennes. While the first 
volume, published in 1949, gave us St. Leo’s homilies for Christmas and 
the Epiphany (cp. 7.T.S. N.S. i (1950), p. 108), and the third and fourth 
will contain those for Paschal time and Ember Days respectively, the 
present one makes available to us the homilies for Lent, to which have 
been added the sermons on the Collects, since almsgiving is a proper 
activity during Lent. These sermons reflect alike the audience which 
listened to them and some of the preoccupations of a Western Pontiff in the 
period following the death of St. Augustine. His listeners were, although 
in the main freemen, unlikely to profit by a doctrine too subtly ex- 
pressed. His themes, apart from the stock-in-trade of the usual topics, 
tend to centre around a retreating Manicheism and the utility of agree- 
_ ment in the controversy on grace and free will. Lent was pre-eminently 
a time for sacrifice in almsgiving and for combat with the enemy, that is 
with the devil. On this last point the influence of Augustine is especially 
seen, as Dom Dolle has well indicated in one of his judicious notes on 
Pp. 35 (note 2). 

The translation seems to one reader at least to be sufficiently near the 
text without losing elegance: criticisms of volume I seem to have made 
Dom Dolle unduly anxious on this point. A table giving a concordance 
of the present edition with that in Migne, and a notice that an index of 
Scriptural quotations will be supplied at the end of volume IV bring 
this welcome addition to the Sources Chrétiennes to a close. 

Joun J. O’MEarA 


Philoxéne de Mabboug : Homélies. Translated by EuGENE LEMOINE. 
Pp. 564. (Sources Chrétiennes, vol. 44.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1956. 1.200 fr. 

THE translation given in this volume is of the Syriac text published by 

E. A. Wallis Budge in 1894. It has been adequately done, and is accom- 

panied by an introduction and some useful indexes. The volume will be 
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of value to the theological student who wishes to consult the contents of 
these homilies in a convenient form. It is unfortunate, however, that no 
reference is made to Budge’s English translation, or to his very com- 
prehensive introduction and notes. A. E. GooDMAN 


La Théologie d’ Elie bar-Sénaya: Etude et traduction de ses Entretiens. 
By EMMANUEL-KARIM DeLLy. Pp. 95. (Studia Urbaniana, I.) 
Rome: Apud Pontificiam Universitatem Urbanianam de Pro- 


paganda, 1957. 
Fr. DELLY, it appears, has already prepared for the press a lengthy dis- 
sertation on the Entretiens of Elia, Metropolitan of Nisibis, the out- 
standing savant in the Nestorian Church in the first half of the eleventh 
century. It is to contain the complete Arabic text, with a translation into 
French, of these ‘conversations’ between Elia and the Muslim, the Vizier 
al-Magrebi, an ‘exposition dogmatique’, and an account of the Metro- 
politan’s political and theological milieu. The present publication con- 
sists of extracts from this larger work. Concentrating here on Elia’s 
Trinitarian and Christological teaching, Fr. Delly offers his exposition, 
together with a translation, of the first two of the seven Entretiens (‘On 
the Unity and the Trinity’ and ‘On the Indwelling and the Union’) and 
aletter (‘On the Unity of the Creator and the Trinity’), addressed pre- 
sumably to a Muslim. This welcome work is of distinct value as illustrat- 
ing the fidelity of the Metropolitan and his community to the doctrine 
of the classical Antiochenes, and the stand they took against both 
Jacobite and Melkite; moreover, Elia is seen as an able defender of the 
faith against Islam, and we expect his place in the history of Chris- 
tian apologetics will be even more assured with the publication of the 
Entretiens in full. R. V. SELLERS 


Sacraments and Worship: Liturgy and Doctrinal Development of 
Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist. Edited by Paut F. 
PaLMER. Pp. xxiv-+336. (Sources of Christian Theology, Vol. I.) 
London: Longmans, 1957 (in U.S.A. 1955). 155. 

Tuisis an annotated collection of passages from many sources on baptism, 

confirmation, and the eucharist. The general foreword describes it as 

‘the first in a series of volumes designed to present in English transla- 

tion, and in topical arrangement, the basic texts and documents which 

have shaped and continue to control Catholic theological teaching’. The 
description is not entirely accurate, since only extracis, many of them 
not more than a paragraph, are here printed. The selection is, however, 
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large enough to give in some detail a picture of a wide and complicated 
panorama, as that picture presents itself to Roman Catholic eyes. The 
work, we are told, is designed principally to meet the needs of Roman 
Catholics and the excerpts are accompanied by editorial notes which 
expound Roman doctrine, both positively and apologetically. The texts 
quoted range from the Didache (here dated c. 100) to papal pronounce- 
ments in the twentieth century. 

The material is grouped in five parts. In the first two, familiar passages 
on Christian initiation and the Eucharist are quoted from the early 
liturgies and the Fathers. In the other three parts, dealing with the 
sacramental system, the Eucharist as a sacrament and the Eucharist as 
a sacrifice, the material is much more abundant and includes quotations 
from Reformation documents. The purpose here is confessedly apolo- 
getic, ‘to illustrate the continuity of Catholic teaching’, and the notes 
courteously but assiduously press home the anti-Protestant spears and 
arrows of the Jesuit editor. 

The value of such collections as this is problematical. Judiciously used, 
the book is certainly a handy work of reference. But those who can use 
it judiciously are not those who can be content with detached passages, 
selected from a literature so vast and so various, or with the inevitably 
oversimplified commentary upon them. Nor will they be disposed to 
agree that the ‘constancy of Catholic teaching on all that pertains to 
creed and cult’ is sufficiently established by this method. 

H. BALMFORTH 


Richard of Saint Victor: Selected Writings on Contemplation. 
Translated by CLARE KIRCHBERGER. Pp. 269. (Classics of the 
Contemplative Life.) London: Faber & Faber, 1957. 21s. 


Tuis book is of interest to medievalists as well as the contemplatives for 
whom it has been compiled, being the first English translation of any 
considerable part of the works of Richard of St. Victor. We have here 
the basic mystical works which contain the essence of his teaching: 
Benjamin minor (with a few unessential omissions); Benjamin major 
(omitting books II and III, which are not directly mystical); De quatuor 
gradibus violentae charitatis (translated from the critical text of Dumeige), 
together with a few extracts from other works. There is a scholarly and 
comprehensive introduction of sixty pages together with a very complete 
bibliography and an adequate index, the whole forming an admirable 
introduction to a great contemplative master. F. P. Harton 
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Conférences ascétiques de Dom Claude Martin. ‘Texte publié avec 
Préface et Notes d’aprés le ms. Paris, B.N. fr. 17105, par Dom 
RENE-JEAN HEsBERT. 2 vols., pp. xiv-+-1181 (pagination unique). 
(Spirituels Bénédictins du Grand Siécle.) Paris: Alsatia, 1956. 

INFATIGABLEMENT Dom Hesbert continue 4 nous livrer les écrits spiri- 

tuels inédits de Dom Claude Martin, fils de la célébre Marie de l’Incarna- 

tion. Aprés le volume sur La Perfection du Chef, paru en 1952 (méme 
librairie), voici une ceuvre plus vaste, plus importante aussi: une série 
de Questions ascétiques, proposées, examinées et résolues en des conférences 
réglées, ainsi que le dit le titre méme donné par Dom Martin. Conférences 
originales, certes: durant une année entiére, une douzaine de Supérieurs 
de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur se sont réunis sous la conduite de 
D. Martin et ont discuté les plus grands problémes de I’ascése et de la 
mystique. Ce sont les résultats de ces Conférences qui sont donnés ici, 
sous la plume unique de D. Martin. Le présent ouvrage peut étre daté 
de 1695 environ: on serait heureux de savoir, documents 4 l’appui, si des 
conférences aussi originales ont eu réellement lieu, ou si le livre n’est pas 
simplement la mise en ceuvr2 d’un genre littéraire donné. Quoi qu’il en 
soit, on sera reconnaissant 4 Dom Hesbert de nous avoir rendu accessible 
cette ceuvre spirituelle de la plus haute importance. Louis Brou 


Tridentine Seminary Legislation: its sources and its formation. By 
James A. O’DononuE. Pp. vi+ 194. (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum 
Theologicarum Lovaniensium, Vol. IX.) Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires, 1957. 

Tuts well-documented thesis proves that the Trent decree to create 

diocesan seminaries is a revision and modification, after discussion, of 

the seminary provisions in Reginald Pole’s Reformatio Angliae. 


Church Life in Norway, 1800-1950. By EINAR MOLLAND. Trans- 
lated by Harris Kaasa. Pp. viii+-120; drawing as frontispiece. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1957. $2. 


Tuis is a useful survey of church history in Norway since the movement 
of Hauge, which corresponds to the evangelical revival in England. It 
is occasionally obscure to English readers because the author assumes 
a knowledge of secular history, and this is the more important because 
church and state remained inseparable in Scandinavia after they were 
going their diverse ways elsewhere. It is interesting to see the workings 
of the same influences as in England—latitude, church revival, political 
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liberalism, biblical criticism, modernism, reaction—but in so different 
an environment. 
The translation is intelligible, but cannot be called English prose. 
Owen CHADWICK 


Du Fini @ 0 Infini: Introduction a l'étude de la connaissance de Dieu. 
By Cu. pE Mor&-Pontcipaup. Pp. 212. (Collection “Théo- 
logie’, No. 36.) Paris: Aubier, 1957. 

Tuis is a thorough discussion on traditional lines. Man’s natural know- 

ledge of God is expounded in terms of the doctrine of analogy, and it is 

shown how this natural knowledge is supplemented and transformed 
by the revealed knowledge in which the initiative is taken by God and 
which is manifested in its highest form in mystical experience on earth 
and in the beatific vision in heaven, these being constituted by the 

Christian’s adoption by incorporation into the sonship which the eternal 

Word enjoys in the Holy Trinity. There is nothing very original in the 

treatment and no mention is made of the work of English writers such as 

Dr. A. M. Farrer; this is, however, within its limits a useful book. 

E. L. MAscai 
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The Books of the Old Testament. By Rosert H. Preirrer. Pp. xiv+335. 
London: Adam & Charles Black, 1957. 20s. [A greatly abridged and 
simplified version of the Introduction to the Old Testament, 1941, 1948.] 


Dix ans de découvertes dans le désert de Juda. By J. T. Mirtx. Pp. 122 
(2 maps+1 plan+ 35 photographs). Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1957. 
n.p. (paper). 


Studies in the Fourth Gospel. Edited by F. L. Cross. Pp. 112. London: 
A. R. Mowbray, 1957. 12s. 6d. [Lectures delivered at the fourth 
Theology and Ministry Convention at Oxford, September 1956.] 


The Holy Spirit and Eschatology in Paul. By Nettt Q. HAMILTON. 
(Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers, No. 6.) Pp. 4. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1957. 8s. 6d. 


The Formation of Christian Dogma: an Historical Study of its Problem. 
By Martin Werner. Pp. xvi+352. London: Adam & Charles Black, 
1957. 30s. [Translation by S. G. F. Brandon of a rewritten and shor- 
tened version of Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas, reviewed in 
J.T.S., N.S. VI (1955), Pp. 325-] 


The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By EtT1ENNE GILSON 
(with a Catalogue of St. Thomas’s Works by I. T. EscHMANN). Pp. x+ 
502. London: Victor Gollancz, 1957. 42s. [Translation by L. K. Shook 
of Le Thomisme. Introduction a la philosophie de saint Thomas d’ Aquin, 
5th edition, Paris, 1948.] 


Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers: Documents illustrative of the Radical 
Reformation. Edited by Grorce H. W1LtiaMs and ANGEL M. MERGAL. 
(The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. XXV.) Pp. 421. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1957. 35s. 


Rechtfertigung: die Lehre Karl Barths und eine katholische Besinnung: mit 
einem Geleitbrief von Karl Barth. By Hans Kitnc. (Horizonte 2.) 
Pp. 304. Einsiedeln: Johannes Verlag, 1957. n.p. 


God and Us. By JEAN DantéLou. Pp. 203. London: A. R. Mowbray, 
1957. 22s. 6d. [Translation by Walter Roberts of Dieu et Nous.]} 


The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology. By Georce S. HENDRY. Pp. 128. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 12s. 6d. [The Thomas White Currie 
Lectures at the Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Austin, 
Texas, for 1955.] 


Mystery of Man. By M. V. C. Jerrreys. Pp. viii+111. London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 1957. 15s. 
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Christian Commitment: an Apologetic. By Epwarp JOHN CARNELL, 
Pp. xvi+314. New York: the Macmillan Company, 1957. 35s. 

Principles of Christian Worship with Special Reference to the Free Churches, 
By RayMonp Assa. Pp. xiv-+196. London: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 10s. 6d. : 

Saving the Appearances: a Study in Idolatry. By OWEN BARFIELD. Pp. 190. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1957. 21s. 


Guidebook to Western Thought. By E. L. ALLEN. (Teach Yourself Books.) 
Pp. 254. London: The English Universities Press, 1957. 7s. 6d. 











